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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

N O modern book of similar size provides such a luminous 
background to the Old Testament as Professor Bcrtholet’a 
Kulturgeschickle Israeli, a version of which is here pre¬ 
sented to English readers. Older -workSj like Dr W. M,Thomson’s 
The LajiA and the Back, while still useful, are in many respects out 
of date, and readers of the Old Testament will lie glad to have a 
book t hat prese nts the latest scholaish i p on the subj ect. All who 
are interested in the anci ent literature of that people whose genius 
for religion has so enriched the world, that " strange people who 
could never be done with God, nor God with them,** and es¬ 
pecially all who are engaged in teaching that literature in church 
or synagogue or school, ’will find here one of the best possible 
commentaries. It is the work of a master of the subject, and 
it will whet the appetite of all who read it for that history of the 
religion of Israel on iwhich Professor Bertholet is understood to 
be at present engaged. 

The author writes from the cHtkal standpoint, and this is one 
of the most valuable aspects of his book. When the Hebrews 
invaded Palestine they came from the nomadic life of the desert 
into the midst of a civilisation that "was already old, and the 
reader of these pages will understand better than before the 
nature of the syncretism that resulted, and will appreciate more 
clearly the work of the Hebrew prophets and the problems they 
had to face. 

An essential merit of tlic book is found in the abundant 
references to the Old Testament literature, and every student 
of the Bible will admire the skill with which these have been 
marshalled and used. Much time has been spent in verifying 
these and other references for the translation. In some cases, 
where a knowledge of the Hebrew text is involved, the translator 
lias endeavoured to explain the reference. 

From personal experience in the Bible department of George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, the translatur would add that 
teachers will find here aid, welcome because adequate, tn their 
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HISTORY OF HEBREW CIVILIZATION 

endeavours to explain the life and thought reflected in the pages 
of the Old Testament, * 

In the early chapters mudi a made of the significance of 
proper names, and the forms used have been carefully chosen 
with a view to indicating derivation. The spelling is therefore 
in sonic cases at variance with the familiar one, 

A. K. DALLAS 

Rhvnd Lodge ' 

SSuhJ:iELD, EDlSBDtClf 
Sefyifrrtb^^TgtG 
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PREFACE 


HEN some ycara ago, at the invitation of Messrs 
Vandenhoek and Ruprecht, I undertook to write a 



T T history of Hebrew civiLization, as a kind of supplement 
to their edition of annotated aelecliODS from the Old Testament/ 

1 did not dream of all that was going lu delay the carrying out 
of th E work. Fi rst there was a double change in my own sphere 
of labour then can\c the War and all that followed it. Under 
the conditions that prevailed the work of printing could proceed 
only intermittently, i trust that the inequalities of tlic work 
due to these liiiidrances will not bo too perccptiblo. 

My purpose was to give, in as readable a form as possible, an 
account of the conditions of civilization in Palestine. In order 
not to interrupt the text all references to authorities have been 
relegated to footnotes. In the work itself I was anxious to 
bring out the dependence of Israel's civilization on the land in 
which it was achieved, and this involved showing its relation to 
the contemporary Oriental life. 'Fhe chief mistake of those who 
are uufimiUar with the subject is that they show an involun¬ 
tary tendency Lo bring to their reading of the Old Testament 
the completely different conditions of to-day. This tempta¬ 
tion must Ik overcome. Wc must also abandon the idea that 
Israel was isolated and shut off from the rest of the world. In 
Palestine there was an intcmungling of the most varied in- 
nuenees^Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, and even tlmse of the 
Western world. To estimate correctly the rdation of these to 
each Ollier and their conjunct significance for Israel is one of 
the most difficult tasks, and one which perhaps will never be 
completely accomplished. Excavation work has cast much new 
light on the civibaation of Palestine at the time of the Hebrew 
invasion. It has been my endeavour to utilize this as far m 
possible. Kit tel, in the latest editions of bis Gestkichte Is^aels^ 
has led the way in this regard, and 1 gladly acknowledge that 
1 have learned much from him. For the rest, the nialter of the 
^ Di* Stht^Un ila Aitm Tauimtnit iff jii<niwW (GOttiagen, ig2i-a4}- 
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HISTORY OF HEBREW CIVILIZATION 

book covers to some extent the same ground as is usually covered 
by books on the archaeology of Israel—I should mention specially 
those of Benzinger and Nowack—but of course a book tha! is 
professedly a history of civilization must needs enter more fully 
than a manual of archaeology has to do into the historical evo¬ 
lution. I have tried to give special attention to the intellectual 
and spiritual elements of Hebrew civilization, and so the literary 
history of Israel, which is usually treated in separate theological 
works, has also been included. The expert will see that, in this 
section of the work, I have to some extent followed the guidance 
of Professor Gunkel. Last but not least,. I have included the 
religion of the Hebrews—not so much the religious antiquities 
as the religious life. It is one of the merits of the man to whom 
(as an overdue offering on his seventieth birthday) this book is 
dedicated ^ that he has laid empdiasis on the interdependence of 
religion and civilization. I hope this book will help to make 
clear how greatly the understanding of Israel’s religion is aided 
by a study of its civilization. 

A. BERTHOLET 

Wengen 

Bernese Oberland 
September 1919 

1 The original work is dedicated To my teacher, Bernhard Duhm, in 
token of lasting gratitude."— ^Translator. 
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A HISTORY OF HEBREW 
CIVILIZATION 

. BOOK I 

BEGINNINGS OF A SETTLED CIVILIZATION 
IN PALESTINE 

CHAPTER r 

THE lard of PALESTINH ARD ITS PCtet5[BILTTlES 
TOR CIVlLIZATIOif 

I N his work on the Indn-Europeans in prehistoric times’ 
Rudolph von Ihering coined the expression " Geography is 
latent history," The truth contained in thw expression Ja 
specbilly relevant to a sudy of the dovebpment of a national 
civilization. The inhabitants of a territory are bound to coii- 
fonii to its peculiar requirements. The more varied a territory 
is ^e greater are likely to be its effects in calling out the adapta¬ 
bility of its inhabitants. Special adaptability has distinguished 
the Jewish people throughout their history, and this fact h 
perhaps our best justificatioa for beginning our study of Hebrew 
civilization with the question, " \Vhat possibilities for cultural pro¬ 
gress did the land of Palestine present to its inhabitants ? ” 
Referring to the natural catastrophe to which Palestine owes 
the peculiar form of its surface, Ankel » speaks of an '' unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt of nature to extend the Mediterranean Sea farther 
to tlie cast south-east." Is it not very suggestive that it 
was what Science calls a failure that substituted for a sea the 
land which was destined to be the cradle of the most precious 
religious posacssions of mankind? That catastrophe, which 
took place at the end of the Tertiary Period and at the beginning 
of the DiluvJan, had as result the formation of a series of clefts, 
running north to south, of such depth and size that the western 

™ O. Anlcd^ Cmndiu^i d£i IV^fiftdanhndiS p. 
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porLion of Lhc juighLjr chalk mass which formerly stood at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea broke off and became an 
indupctiLknt formation^ The deepest cleft Js that formed by 
the Jordon valley and the Dead Sea. This cleft^ again, b the 
conLintialioa ol the depression which runs between Lebanon 
and Heraion ® and, farther north, between Lebanon and Anti- 
lebatiofL In Lebanon the w^^atern mountains reach their 
greatest height. The snow-covcred peaks, vHsihle from afar, 
rise to nearly 10,000 fect^ Hie surfact: of Llie Dead Sea is 
1300 feet below the level of the sea. When we realise that 
Falestine comprises these tremendous differences of altitude we 
can imagine w^hat variety of cultural possibilities is involved. 

In the main, Palestine Js hiU-country.® Whether one eaters 
it froTti Egyjjt or from Babylon one must * go up' to Palestine^ 
and the ancients, whose journeys were made on foot nr riding, 
were, as Old Testament forms of expression show, vei^' keen to 
appreciate facts of that kind, Tlie main mountain ridge nins 
north to south, falling much more steeply on the east side, 
toward the Jordan valley, than on the west side, where,^ between 
tlie mountains and the sea^ plains extend throughout the broader 
southern two-thirda of the oountry. Valleys of varying length 
and depth cut this ridge from cast to west, and, as a natural 
result, the great roads of communication frorn north to south 
w^ere built at the upper or at the Iowtt end of these volleys, and 
therefore eitfuir foiiow'cd the crest of the ridge nr ran along the 
sea-coast through the plain* 

The dccp&gt cut is the valley, widening to an actual plain 
(15 miles long by 8 mi lea broad), through which the Kblmn 
flows. This great plain^ called the plain of Jeareel, or the plain 
of Mcgiddo, or simply " the plain,” is the natural boundary be¬ 
tween the north and the centre of the country^P HerCj of course^ 
the main roads of communication intersect, and on that account 
the plain inevitably became tlie scene of the decisive battles 
which w^ere fought for its possession* TTie high ridge running 
from Lebanon begins at some distance from this plain, passing 
gradually into the plateau that bounds the plain on the north, 

^ Btilll, iUs al^H IJ* 

At thfi fiiitcnng Lu tiusiAth/' Kum, jdii, S'lp frcc^mtly 

® Tbe rapIaEitirni of its cami: " Caaaan as * towlaiia* cannot 

be EHomtunfd. Th* naeie " PalestineEs dne to a tr lUi^f^cnce of tbe name <fi 
ttie land at the ' Piijiastinea ' (Fdescbetb} ita the whole country, 
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THE LAND OF PALESTINE 

This plateau is the fertile district of Galilee. South of the plain 
the mountain ridge rises once more, thrusting out a bold spur 
in Cirmel, westward toward the sea. In the fertile plateau of 
Samaria or the mountains of Ephraim it reaches only a moderate 
height. It rises higher—reaching an average height of 2500 to 
3000 feet—in the mountains of Judah. This Judean plateau 
becomes increasingly desolate and infertile as it runs southward 
into the so-called Negeb, until it again falls gradually to the 
southern desert. Its eastern slopes, toward the Dead Sea, are 
very wild, but on the west the so-called Shephela provides a 
transition to the undulating plain of Philistia, which is the 
southern continuation of the more level plain of Sharon. The 
low coastline to which these plains extend forms here and there 
real dunes, which possibly gave rise to the proverbial simile, 
" like the sand of the sea for multitude,** but it affords no such 
facilities for shipping as are found in the north of Palestine, 
where the mountains, coming down directly to the sea, form 
natural bays. It would, however, be unwise to draw conclusions 
from the condition of the southern coast to-day as to its condition 
in ancient times, for there is some geological proof that the 
sea once stood higher at that part and retired only gradually. 
Besides, it must be kept in mind that the ships of the ancients 
were of much less draught than our modern vessels. 

The Dead Sea is only a remnant of a sheet of water that was 
once, in very ancient days, much larger and higher. Sand and 
layers of shells on the edges of the great Jordan depression leave 
no doubt that the Jordan valley was once the bed of an extensive 
inland lake. This lake, under the increasing drought of the 
region, has been evaporated, and what was the bed of it now serves 
as a channel for the Jordan. Three or four streams unite to form 
the Jordan, and the resulting river traverses the marshy but 
fertile plain of Huleh, in which lies the small, shallow lake of the 
same name, usually, but erroneously, called the Lake of Merom.^ 
From this point the river fights its way through broken country, 
falling about 700 feet in the stretch of 10 miles to Lake 
Gennesareth, whose surface covers 72 square miles. From 
this point to the Dead Sea the Jordan traverses three times the 

^ It cannot be said with certainty where the ** waters of Merom ** really 
were where Joshua gained the victory described in Josh, xi, 5 ff.: perhaps 
near the present-day village of Meron in Upper Galilee. 
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distance as the crow flies. That is to say, in this part of its 
course it makes innumerable windings. Of themselves these 
windings would be an obstacle to navigation, but in addition 
there are rapids, from which the river is popularly, but probably 
erroneously, supposed to have received its name—Haj-jarden, 
the '' descender." In view of all this, as Wellhausen has justly 
said,^ the Jordan cannot be called the ‘ life-stream' of the country. 
It is hardly more than a deep drain. Its banks recede in two rising 
terraces. In spring the lower terrace is flooded in places, and 
thereafter it becomes covered with vegetation of such luxuriance 
that the beauty of the Jordan banks is proverbial.^ In summer 
fords are more numerous. One of these, near Jericho, formed the 
means of access for the inhabitants of Jerusalem to the other side 
of the Jordan. In this region the Jordan valley widens into what 
is really a plain, the so-called Ghor, famous in ancient times for 
its fertility.^ Palms grew here in great beauty, and owing to this 
Jericho itself bore the name of " Palm Town." But all this luxu¬ 
riant life comes to a sudden stop, and it is not without cause that 
the Dead Sea bears that name. The water is so strongly impreg¬ 
nated with salt and other mineral ingredients that no life save 
that of certain microbes can exist. The density of this water 
seems deliberately to repel every living thing. Josephus ^ relates 
that when Vespasian visited the lake he ordered several men 
who could not swim to be thrown into it with their hands tied 
behind their backs. All of them remained floating, as if forced 
to the surface by a wind. The deathly stillness which broods 
over this sheet of water, together with the celebrated play of 
changing colours, lends to the Dead Sea charms of another kind, 
upon which, however, it is not the business of the historian of 
civilization to dilate. 

The country east of Jordan, called in the Bible Gilead in the 
wider sense,® has as its natural eastern boundary the great 
Syrian-Arabian desert, and on the west is cut off (although 

^ Wellhausen, Israelitischc und Judische Geschichie (1907), p. 2. 

* See Jer. xii, 5, xlix, 19, 1 , 44; Zech. xi, 3. 

* See, for example, Josephus, Wars of the Jews, IV, viii, 3. 

* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, IV, viii. 4. See also Tacitus, Hist., V, 6. 

® See Deut. xxxiv, i ; Judges xx, i; i. Kings iv, 19; Ezek. xlvii, 18. In the 
narrower sense Gilead denotes the region between the so-called mountains of 
Gilead (south of the Jabbok) and the Jarmuk; but the use of the word is 
altogether indeterminate. 
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THE LAND OF PALESTINE 

rivers as a rule connect rather than divide) from the country 
on the other side by the great depth of the Jordan valley. 
Taken as a whole Gilead (the land east of Jordan) is a plateau 
seamed here and there by valleys of varying depth running east 
to west, and containing isolated mountain ranges. It contains 
also, especially in the broad northern part, extinct volcanoes 
and extensive lava fields. Stony ground alternates with fertile 
land, and the latter with its luscious pastures and good soil 
encourages cattle-breeding and the raising of cereal crops. 

In attempting to gain an idea of what Palestine really had 
to offer to its inhabitants it is natural to start from the well- 
known words that it was “ a land flowing with milk and honey.” ^ 
But we must be careful in drawing what might seem inevitable 
inferences from this expression. In itself it might, of course, 
be simply a poetical description of Canaan as a land whose rich 
pastures greatly favoured the yield of milk-giving animals, and 
in which the vine and other fruit-trees bore an exceptional 
abundance of fruit. (Honey, in Hebrew debasch, includes not 
only the honey of bees, but also fruit-honey, which is still called 
dibs by the Arabs.*) Or the expression might be taken as a 
metaphorical description of a “ country which produced fruits 
rith as milk and sweet as honey.” ® But it is noticeable that 
the same combination of milk and honey reappears elsewhere. 
” The presence of Bacchus on earth is shown by various marvels, 
among others that milk and honey flow spontaneously to 
. refresh the thirsty: the earth flows with milk and with nectar 
of the bees ; so it seems to the priestesses of Bacchus, when they 
are conscious of the presence of the God.” And Usener, from 
whom these words are taken,* has shown by a series of examples 
that an abundance of milk and honey is a part of the ancient 
conception of the home of the gods, or the similar abode of the 
blessed. Paradise, or the place of the Golden Age.® In this 
sense milk and honey are repeatedly mentioned in later Jewish 

> See Exod. iii, 8,17, xiii, 5, xxxiii, 3, and often. 

* See S. Krauss in ZDPV, vol. xxxii (1909), pp. 151-164. 

’ Such is the paraphrase of Deut. xxvi, 9, as given in the Midtask Tannaim 
of Deuteronomy (ed. by Hoffmann, 1909), p. 173. See ZDPV, vol. xxxiii 
(1910), p. 45. 

* From the essay, " Milk and Honey," in the PheinUchfs Mweum fur 
Philologie, new series, vol. Ivii, p. 177. 

* op. cit., p. 192. 
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literature, in which ancient thoughts find an ccho.^ But the 
Old piissagers in which the verse appC'^rs ulwsiys 

connected with the thought of the deliverance of Israel 'from 
Egypt, and it is easy to understand that Canaan x? thus con¬ 
trasted with the land of Egypt and with the desert as a kind of 
ideal land of the gods— as a Land of promise.^ fn view of these 
considerations the expression — which is not of Hebrew^ but 
perhaps of Babylonian origin*—hardly justifies us in drawing 
far-reaching eonclusiDiis as to the actual lerLiUty of Canaani 
But apart from that there are many other passages in the Old 
Testament which extol the miiritij of Palestine as a spacious^ 
beautiful Land, with brooks of vrater and fountains and lakes 
that spring out of valleys and hills^ a land of wheat and 
barky and vines, and fig-trees and pomegranates, a land of oil- 
olive and honey, a land where one can eat without scarceness, 
where there is no lack of anything, a land w'hoi^u atones are iron 
and out of whose hilb brass can be dug,^^ * But if we are to 
interpret ariglit these passages, which are mostly found ia 
Deuteronomy, we must not forget that they were writ ten at a 
time when kracl was about to lose her beloved land, and that 
at such a moment its advantages were likely to be prominent 
to her view. All the same, even if some deduction lias to be 
made from the value of the Biblical testimony^ wre have evidence 
outside the Bible that corroborates in all cssentiaU the impre^ion 
that has always been derived from it. Not to mention Josephus/ 
who 15 never tirrid of praisidg the fertility of Pakstinc, especially 
Galilee and the district round Jericho, we can appeal to classical 
wrriters, such as Tacitus; * and of a much older date (1780 a.c.) 
we have in tlic remarkable travel-nutc$ of an Egyptian, Sinuhe^ 
who vras compelled by circumstances to reside for time on the 
high lands of Palestine^ a remarkable passage ^ describing tlic 

^ Set Skvcrdic Hnoch* vUh § S^SjbyUrees. Bwt III, 744 ff.p BDftkV, 281 «, 
Tb-ese litc passages aUo threw ligbx upea the limans Iminnnud pTophccy tn 
Twssih Tnini^iie^l MmSfelf and thttae about bini are to eat creain amj 

boeey (Is- vij. 15, zsj. Bath involve b prophecy af salvation . 

^ ZaiWt V0I. xxiE (i^oah p. 

® MAT. pv 5ab+ Accioiding lo Babylonim ritcaJ tMti a iruKturp of honey 
and thick, iiifllg is b«qnentJy used at the cofuecraliDn i)J new idols. 

* Pt^Til . viii^ 7 ft. Cf. TViit. iV, 21, xi. ru fl, 

‘ Wars cj the Jiws, IU+ iiip 2-5^ a, IV, vlli, 3. 

« msL, V, 6. 

♦ TBAJ, vpL in p- The date of the Sfnnhe luirmUvc Is aliout ami 
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fertility of the region where he chose to live.^ " There were 
figs and grapes and more wine than water. Honey was abundant 
and oil was plentiful, and all sorts of fruit hung on the trees. 
There were wheat and barley and numberless flocks and herds 
of all kinds.” There can be no doubt about it—Palestine’s 
fertility must have deserved very high praise. Still further 
corroboration is found in local names like Carmel, “ Field of 
Fruit,” Beth-lehem, ” House of Bread,” Beth-hackerem,^ ” House 
of Vineyards,” Beth-phage,^ ” House of Figs,” Beth-haggan,^ 
” House of Gardens,” En-gannim,^ ” Garden of Springs,” 
Nahal-eshcol,® ” Valley of Grapes,” and many others. To be 
sure, Palestine is poor in the humus that arises from the decom¬ 
position of vegetation. That is due to the dry climate. All 
that would form humus turns to dust, and is blown away by the 
strong wind in the intense disintegrating heat of the sun. But 
interspersed with the stretches of bare rock there are other 
regions which are covered with loamy, disintegrated soil—the 
so-called terra rossa of the chalk districts—and in these human 
labour, although necessary, was not applied in vain.^ 

When the passage already quoted from Deut. viii makes 
special mention of brooks and wells and lakes as among the 
desirable features of Palestine it expresses a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of what water means in a land like Palestine. It seems, 
however, to imply—inaccurately—^that the country contained an 
abundance, or even a super-abundance, of water. It would be 
more correct to say that the opposite was the case. As regards 
lakes, the Lake of Galilee is the only one worthy of mention. 
The feeling of the time when vigorous life still throbbed round 
its shores is reflected in the Rabbinic words, " Jahveh made 
seven lakes, but the Lake of Gennesareth is His favourite.” ® 
Of wells and brooks we have evidence in the numerous local 

years later than the time with which it deals. Sinuhe is a supposed member 
of the retinue of King Sesostris I (1980-1935 b.c.). 

^ Possibly east of the Sea of Tiberias. See Kittel, Geschichte des Votkes 
Israel (1916), vol. i, p. 72, note i. 

* Jer. vi, I ; Neh. iii, 14. 

* Matt, xxi, I; Mark xi, i; Luke xix, 29. 

* 2 Kings ix, 27. 

* Josh. XV. 34 ; a different one, Josh, xix, 21, xxi, 29. 

® Num. xiii, 23, xxxii, 9; Deut. i, 24. 

’ See Schwdbel, Die Landesnatur Paldstinas (1914). vol. ii, p. 7. 

® See also Josephus’ description in Wars of the Jews, III, x, 8. 
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appellatives in the Old Testament compounded with en, ' well * 
or ‘spring,* and nahal, ‘brook,* and mention should also be 
made of the famous hot springs of Tiberias ^ and Kallirrhoe,^ 
which in later times were used for curative purposes.^ But 
there were other wells and brooks that betrayed the hopes that 
men placed in them. The deceitful brook, the waters that fail, 
is a familiar figure of poetical prophetic speech; ^ for in con¬ 
trast with the perennial stream ® the Palestinian was familiar 
with another, which contains water only in the rainy season.® 
Very much, therefore, depends on the rain, and in spite of all 
the damage that may be done by its torrential downpourings 
it is among the best blessings known to men that Jahveh opens 
the reservoirs of the heavens to give the land rain in its season.*^ 
The religious mind finds here one of the great advantages of 
Palestine over Egypt. In Egypt men had themselves to under¬ 
take the laborious work of irrigation, using foot-driven wheels 
to draw the water from the canals for their fields. In Palestine 
such labour is necessary only for the smaller vegetable gardens. 
In all other cases irrigation is provided by the goodness of God, 
and “ when the rain falls from heaven, then the land drinks 
water.** ® How constant a theme of thought and speech the 
rain must have been is shown by the fact that the Hebrew 
language, in addition to several general words for ‘ rain,* 
has special names for the various kinds of rain—for the early 
rain in October and November, for the winter rain, lasting from 
mid-December to the end of March, and, finally, for the latter 
rain at the end of March and in April. And the timely coming 
and a sufficient measure of these various phases are indis¬ 
pensable requisites for the fertility of the soil,® for the summer 
season is such that the rain is dried up to the last drop. At 
that season rain and thunderstorm are extremely rare.^® Specially 
dreaded is the hot south-east wind, the sirocco,which almost 

1 Josephus (AnHquiiies, XVIII. ii, 3 ; Wars of the Jews, IV, i. 3) calls them 
Ammathus, which is perhaps Hammath (i,e., ** the Hot Spring"). Josh, 
xix. 35. 

* They were frequented by Herod the Great in his last illness. 

* For other hot springs see Buhl, <^.n 7 .,pp. 45 and 119, andr/. Gen. xxxvi.24. 

* Jer. XV, 18; Is. Iviii, ii. » Deut. xxi, 4; Amos v, 24. 

* I Kingsxvii, 7; 2 Kingsiii, 16f. ’ Deut. xxviii, 12, xi, 14. 

» Deut. xi, 10 f. • Deut. xi, 14; Amos iv, 7; Hos. vi, 3; Joel ii, 23. 

I Sam. XU. 171 ; Prov. xxvi, i. The word is Arabic, sharki, ** eastern.*' 
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in n moment burns up all vegtlaLinn. It is tp thig that the 
well-known words of Deutoro-bainb apply, that ""^all flesh is 
as grass^ and all the goodliness thereuf as the Onwur of the 
field/* withered before the breath of Jahvch> Indeed, drought, 
fire, and faiJurc of the crops^ with fauimc as a iiecc^ary result, 
are familiar afflictions of the country,^ Therefore all possible 
measures are taken to find moisture and oouhioss^ Thiii is the 
explanation of the preference for the wTstern slope of the moun¬ 
tains—that which faces the sea—over the eastern slope, wiUi an 
exposure tow'ard the desert and its drought, A north exposure 
is preferred to a southern one^ because it is less open to the 
parching rays of the sun.® The chief refreshment of the thirsty 
land in the rainless season is the dew, which is sought from God 
as another most precious divine blessing/ as abundant^ if pos¬ 
sible, as the dew that falls on Hermon,® where the roof-tiles 
drip with it A Here also we may gather from the me^phor^ 
used how highly the refreshment given by it was valued/ But, 
after aU, it is water which is looked upon as a refreshment 
beyond compare^—an eloquent testimony that Palestine was 
really poor in w'ater. llic expression that may be^ heard there 
even to-day, " Water is the gift of God,” is more than a figure 
uf speech ] it expresses what is very keenly and consciously 
felt/ Palestine has always been one of the countries in which 
water had at times to be bought with money/® and where one 
w^ould more readily give a thirsty man a bowl of milk than one 
of watcr/^ All the more keenly had water to be toiled and 
fought for, and this was one of the respects in which human 
toil was nccL-ssary to make good Nature's shortcomings and to 
open up the country to civilization. 

Besides drought, there were other plagues under which the 
land suffered- There is fairly frequent mention in the Old 
Testament of hail.^® But a far more dangerous enemy of the 

^ la. si, 6-S, 

* Drtut. XKvlii, 22 ; 1 Kings viit, 37 1 Amm iv, g; Hag. Li, 17: 2 Chron. iS- 

^ See SchwOlxit Landisnatur Paldilutm (10^4!, vnl. 1, p. 33. 

* G*n, iDndifc2S; D&ut, uxiii, 13. * 1 ^, cxwuii, 3. 

* Tlicodorct w. f H*a. xiv, 3 1 M 3 c. v, 7. 

^ Is. XKix, S, Iv, 1 ; JffT. ii^ 13: Malt. 42+ 

* Srr Lr Eauef^ Vsdkskbntim Landi dtr BtM (iwh P- iBi- 

** Lam. V, K^^m. acs, ig. u juilges v, ^5, 

** li* Mviiifc 17, xKJt. 3^, tW. 
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crops were the frequent pla^m^s of locuats.^ What these meant 
to the inhabitants of the cbnotry can be seen in the numerouB 
names by which they were known, Tn the Old Tt!:$taTnent there 
are eight or nine of theseZoology has now demonstrated the 
existence in Palestine of more than forty Hi>ede3j although not 
all of these are injurious^ But it was to the Injurious kinds 
tliat unpleasant memories wrerc attached. There is the vivid 
description in Joel^ chapter ip where they appear in irresistible 
numherSp as destructive as a hostile army. Gardens and vine^ 
yardSp fig-trees and olive-trees^ w^ere devoured by them^^ in- 
deedp the other tree$ were not sale from them either, because 
they destroyed the bark^ The terrible thing about them was 
their numbers ^—so great Lliat they darkened the sun ® and 
covered the ground yards deep,® “ As numerous as locustsis 
a w'ell-known proverbial expressionJ DchyeraJioe from them 
IS brought about by a strong wind, which drives the wrbole 
swarm into the sea.* Even then there is a drawback; an 
intolerable stench may arise on the seashore from their decom¬ 
posing bodies.® Another dangcCp even greater if possible^ is 
threatened by smaller enemies—the rnidge^^ or gnaiSp whose 
bites cause the chief ilbess of Palestine, malarial fever.^® 

Besides these smaller creatureSp large animals bccaniu at 
times a plague* That Jahveh did not drive out the Canaanites 
before the invading IsraoliLes is said by a Biblical writer to have 
been due to the fact that otherwise wild beasts w'ould have 
multiplied too greatly.'^ And we are told that after the deporta¬ 
tion o! brad from the northern kingdom sucli a multiplication 
took placc^ to the detriment of the new colonists; lions caused 
great devastation among It is remarkable how' much 

we hear of lions in the Old Testament. This animal is mentioned 
about a hundred and thirty time^ — ^ dear indication that the 
inhabitants of Palestine were familiar wdth it. Safe lairs were 
provided fur it by the jungle growths along the Jordan banks,^* 

* [ Kbg? viii, 37J Amos lv% 9. viif r. 

s It i£ tincertain vu-h^ther all ihesse name^ denote tliErjrcut vt locrdDla 

Of cnly cliflLTcnt Qi dcvcIopineBt. 

* Amos Lv, 9. f Jtwd 7.—TfEAK^tAToa-] 

* Nabum iii, * jtwl ii. lo. * Exod. x, tj. 

Judaea Vi, j, vii, 11. * Ex<id. 3c, to. ■ J «1 u, 20, 

Canaan, uttii Vffii^^mffhxintm Lisnde dtt ^Ji£^€^ ([914I, p, 4. 

“ ExpU, ” 3 ICla^^vii, 25. “ Jen xhx, 15, 
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and it -was apparently not till the Liiiie of the Crusadcs that the 
lion was finally driven out of the country. Beats t«o were 
dangerous, not only to the fiocka,^ but alao to human beings — 
at least to children.* The rage of a she-bear robbed of her 
whclpa was a proverb.® The bloodthiraty wolf was also a source 
of dread.* He has liiu home in the desert.® The leopard, too, 
known for his speed,® lurks by the wayside,^ as do also nunteruus 
snakes, that “sting with the tongue,’* * and were condemned, on 
account of their cunning ancestor, to eat dvist,* Special foes of 
the vineyards arc the fnxce, that spoil the vines by ilicir burrow- 
iiigs,“ ThiiB it is one of the familiar contrasts of the blessed 
latter days tliat men will dwell in peace with the wild beasts,*' 
Botnetimes, however, the latter art eotiecived as being entirely 
extirpated.*® 

Palestine is exposed to a stiUmcrc elemental plague than wild 
animals. It Ls a centre of tectonic earthquakes. An earth¬ 
quake that left a specially deep impression on the Hebrew's was 
that which took place in the reign of the Judean king Ur-siah 
( 779 “ 7 40) • From it, indeed , othe r even ts w'cre dated Another, 
which took place in 31 a.c., is said by Josephus in one passage” 
to have killed 30,000, in another passage at least io,ocx>, 
people. The terror caused by these earthquakes is still reflected 
in the eschatological expectation, according to w'hich Jahveh's 
appearance in judgment is to be accompanied by earthquake.” 

In respect of climate Palestine cannot be said to be Less 
favourably situated than other countries of the nortliern sub¬ 
tropical region. Of course, its great differences of altitude 
occasion great climatic variations. The coast-plain, the hilt- 
rountry, and the depression of the Jordan are usually regarded 
as three separate zones. The coast-plain haa, of course, a 
higher temperature than the hill-country, while the temperature 
of the Jordan valley is actually tropical, The clearest indica¬ 
tion of how closely these separate zones touch each other is 

* I S 3 a.ci. rvii, 3^. * Auwsv. 19; Lara. Lit, 10; 2 44. 

* 4 Sam, xvit, S; Hw. wii. B; Prov. xvH, ta. • Eit-it. uiii, 47. 

* Jcr. V. 6. * Huh. 1 , 8. » Hos. xlil, 7. 

■ FTs. Cal. 3; Jtfb Jtx. i(K » Cen.ill, 14 ; Mic, vii, 17; Is, l*v, 35. 

■» Soiif oi Song*, U, 13. u Is. xi, tMj; Hmi. U, iB. 

'* Lev. axi-l, 6; EmU, axaJv, 25, 1* Amoi i, 1 ^ Z«cli, aiv. j, 

iVarj fl//Af Jem, I, xix, 3. ** wfifuiVres. XV, v, a. 

li. ziiij 1 j, Esiv, [9 : Eaclc, axaviii, 19; Zdic. 1, 4 ; Pa. xviii, 8. tS. taiv, 4.6- 
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lound in the statirnicnt that on one occasion a lion which had 
wandered out of the Jordan valley into the Tnountains was 
caught in a 5QoweUiriQ> Snow is not uncommon on the moun¬ 
tains in Palestine. This roight, indeed, be inferred from Old 
Testament expressions in which anything white is regularly 
compared with snow.* Modem observers tell us that on the 
average there is snow two years out of three, and owing to the 
lack of roarls the SHOW is a considerable obstacle to traffic.* 
Even the winter rain ia sufficient to prevent a gathering in the 
open air.* Tn summer, in contrast to the dreaded sirocco already 
mentioned, the north and west winds arc welcomed. The 
coolness which Lliey bring makes it possible to be in the open, 
especially toward evening,* so that, at that time, in guiminc 
anthropomorphic fashion, God Himself can walk in Idis garden.* 
But these winds are also favuumblc to agriculture. The fresh 
breeze sweeps the chaff from the threshing floor/ and thus gives 
welcome assistance to the labour of the husbandman. The 
differences betw-ecn the temperature of day and night arc great.® 
The course of a single day resembles the course of the year, 
with its strict separatioii between summer and winter. In the 
sub-tropics these are the only two seasons. H may perhaps be 
said that these great variations of temperature were calculated 
to rear a physically strong race, capable of withstanding varying 
external conditions and suitable as colonists on foreign soil 

The passage in Dcui. viii, 9, already quoted, might seem to 
imply that Palestine is rich in minerals. That, however, is not 
the case, and this one point alone shows how idealistic are the 
descriptions of the country in the Book of Deuteronomy. There 
was ore in North Edom [south of PalcsLinc) and also m Lebanon. 
This must have been the source of the ore which David captured 
in great quantity from the Syrian dlica.’' In IdrisTs GeOgraphin, 
composed in 1154 B.C., we read that near Beirut there was a 
mountain with a mine of good and easily worked iron, from 
which large quantities were taken and delivered to the Syrian 

■ 2 Sitiu. JUfiiL ^ Oircn. ii. * Exod. iv^ 6 ; lii, to, etc- 

* SchvrUbel^ Du Fdftjfiwtw {1914^ voL K F. 3*. 

* Erfa 35. 13. ‘ of Soogs i\, 1 7, iv. & 

* Gen. lii, d. Haft, iciii, 3 ; \, 4, itxKv, Job ixi, iSi^ 

* Geii^ K]cK.i, 40. Proper] y tbiy ^uuJd tropi the context dcaJ wltb 

cdndltiocs io Syria- but it ift tifiar that the aulhnr la. thinJdag of Pali^tinc- 

I a vui^ fl. 
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cities,* There ia an old mine east of Jordan on Jebel Mirad, 
near Burmeh, about six miles north of the Jabbok, where the 
brittle red or brown or violet sandstone contains a large 
admixture of iron and in Rabbath-Ammon, the ancient Am¬ 
monite capital, the later Philadelphia, tlie iron sarcophagus of 
King Og of Bashan is said to have been shown ’ This so- 
called " iron bed," * 13 f«t broad and 27 feet long, must 
really have been a natural rock formation of baaalt. The 
basalt from east of Jordan supplied the cities in that district 
■with a really first-rate building material. It Is largely used still 
for the manufacture of millstones® Blast Jordan, Edom, 
Lebanon are the districts wc have mentioned, Tlrit is to say, 
we have to pass round the frontiera of Palestine and even to 
cross them to find thestnnea of iron and the hills of brass of which 
Palestine is said to have been so full. Of much more importance 
practically to the inhabitants was the clay marl from the Jordan 
and abo from the coastal district- This gave an abundant 
supply of material for the development of a prosperous pottery 
industry. And this clay, mixed sometimes with straw,* was also 
used, in the form of air-dried bricks, in house construction, 
but this material was so little able to resist the unfavourable 
weather that we have here a Bulfieicnt explanation -why certain 
towns and villages in the district have disappeared without 
leaving a trace. A more durable and more beautiful material 
Teas found in the limestone of the mountains. In prosperous 
times, when " the bricks are fallen down,'* houses were rebuilt 
of hewn atone.^ The Dead Sea and its environs gave their 
own Contributions-—asphalt, salt, and sulphur. Of these the most 
important was salt, and it was so important that Ezekiel, who 
expects the water of the Dead Sea to be completely cured by 
the blessed effects of the future Temple well, makes special 
exemption, in the interests of salt-production, of several ponds 
and pools.® Crystalline salt is meant here—«.ilt obtained by 
evaporation of the strongly saline water, and precipitated along 

■ vul. vUi fiftBjl.p. 

■ BdW, V^rMlHUst dir lyrafhun {tSM}- P- 7^^ 

^ Dent, iiL ii^ 

i Sa« Schwa]iy m 3- 

■ BtiU. dir p. 6. 

< Exod. V. 7, J. “ ‘ 
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the shores of the Dead Sea. At the southern end nf the Dearl 
Sea there is also actual rock salt, and through the slow, meltlni; 
action of the rain natural laniialions arc caused in which popular 
fancy sees petrified human beings^ after the fashion of Lot’s 
wiie.^ Josephus^ gives some eurioua details as to how asphalt 
ja obtained. " At many places the Dead Sea casts up black 
masses of bitumen, resembling both in shape and siie headless 
bulls. These float on the water. The lake workmen approach 
and catch hold of these coagulated masses and draw them into 
their boats. When the boats are full it is not easy for the men 
to cut the masses in the boat loose from the rest, because they 
cling tciiacinusly till they are loosened by the menstrual blood 
of women and by urine. TIilui; are the only solvents. Tins 
asphalt or bitumen is used, not only in shipbuilding “ but also 
for medicinal purposes, an ft is therefore mixed with many 
medic Jnea.” 

With regard to the flora of Palestine, there arc, correspoufUng 
to the three climatic zones already mentioned, three sharply 
marked divisions. First, the tropical vegetation of the Jordan 
valley, which corresponds roughly ttj the vegetation of Nubia. 
Characteristic plants litTc are the date-palm, tlic papyrus, which 
grows abundantly in the small plain of HuLeh, the true balsam 
plant, which is found in the neighbourhiiod of Jericho,* and a 
rubber-yielding acacia, etc. Second, the Oriental desert-vegeta¬ 
tion, especially on the mountains of Judea, with its characteristic 
prickly bushes, Several kinds of thistles, and quickly fading 
spring flowers—just the place fur the breeding of cattle, mainly 
sheep and goats. Third, the Mediterranean flora of the coast 
and high ground, corresponding in the main to die flora of other 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, with vines, figs, 
pomegranates, olives, luxuriant grain crops—in a word, the veiy 
soil and place for agriculture and silviculture. Of trees, which 
were mainly used for building purposes, we may mention the 
cedar and cypress, oak, terebinth, sycamore and wild olive, 
acacia, and white poplar. Of these the sycamore (mulberry 
fig-tree) js the commonest, just as the cedar is the finest. The 
same people who use hewn stone instead of bricks use cedars 


of Iki ifBJ* IV, viU, 4, 
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instead of sycamores,^ Cypress wood was considered to be 
spedally dumbly^ and so in the picture of the noble ship used 
by EiSekieD to represent the dty of Tyre the besun^ axe of 
c^^ircss from Senir^ and the oars are of oak from Bashan.* 
Externally the terebinth resembles the oak^ but ii is unrclaLizcl 
to it. Tt is akin to the so-called turpentine-tree, and is valued 
for its sweet-smelling woodp while its fruity a. small oval nut, 
yields an eT^coIlent edible oil. There were other trees^ known 
and valued for their resin^ especiiilly the mastic and the styrax, 
and these resinous trees were so niimerous and so genenilly 
grown that their produce formed a popular article of export, 
that of Gilead being most Idghly LfStecmgd+^ Apart from these 
trees, Palestine i^ not rich in timber. At the present day unly 
3 " 2 per cent, of the land west of Jordan is wooded. 

The question arises whether conditions were not very different 
in this respent in ancient times. The frequent use of the 
ordinary word for ^ forest^ (jijar) in the Old TesLament does 
not ncctasarily imply this, for this word often means not a 
wooded mountain^ but simply low shrubs; or a thicket;* and 
therefore we must not read too much into place-names like 
Klrjathdeajim {" Forest City Kux-jearim Forest Mountain"T 
and others of the same kind. A more important indlcaiiun is 
that Joshua could advise the tribe of Joseph, which had out^ 
grown its allotted territory, to move higher up into the moun¬ 
tains and there clear the forest; ^ or that as late as Nehemiah^s 
time there was a Jewish forester in the royal scrs^ice to control 
the timbcrvBupply around Jerusalem,* But an ancient testi¬ 
mony from a source ^ outside of the Bible is oven more instruc¬ 
tive. The hieroglyphic papyrus Gol^nisheff tells of the eventf ul 

* Is. ix. ic*. Ejcck^ xKvii. 

■ Ac{;cnliQg to Deut. 9, ^eniir is thm Amtirite naxtit^ for H^iiioa. 

* The northern, portion of the cotintry ciX5t of the JorUo-n. 

Gen. Eucvii, xy 

* Cf. the uiEtxuotivo pajaUdkni in Is. \x, iS —Lhcims and thistles—forc^ 

^ Jwh, 3 cvii, jy iS, 

* >"eEi. Itj £. For the nmouat of timtHEir around JfinL£.itf^in Ereh. s, 

v'hero Eaekiel puts iiis threoit the city into ttn: metaphor oJ a buraing 

of the forests ot the south. Apart &0111 a few oUve-titeQ th« ^rroTindingB 
of jensfiAlem .110 at present For th# djsappraXBQcv of the tunher: 

there aU those who l^icgcd the eit>' at various times muat sharp the re^nai- 
hility, not least the RoiUAnd. St?e Joa^pbus, W*ifs 0/ Ikn V* aii, 4. 

* Cf, GuUur, jpoi'tfjn'no CigoS), p, 75 
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journey of an Eg>"ptian, Wen Amon, to the seaport Dor in 
Palestine, which was well known in ancient times, the modem 
Tantura, i6 miles south of Carmel. The Egyptian had come 
to buy from the local prince building timber for Egypt, which 
has always been poor in timber. In his negotiations with the 
Prince he appeals to the fact that the Prince’s father and grand¬ 
father had in former days sold timber to the Egyptians. These 
trade relations took place (according to the date given in the 
papyrus) about 1150-1100 b.c. As things are to-day, a deal in 
timber at that place would be simply unintelligible. On the 
heights, and still more in the valleys of the Carmel region, there 
is even now forest,^ but no one could imagine that it could be 
exploited for trade purposes. In fact, timber is so scarce in Pales¬ 
tine that all strong planks and beams have to be imported, 
mainly from the Southern Alps. East of the Jordan one can 
still observe how the stock of timber—and in Bashan and Gilead 
there is still a considerable amount of forest—is being reduced 
by the bad management of the inhabitants. Where the ground 
has been ploughed one sees trees with their branches cut off, 
or their trunks seriously injured. They are in the farmer’s 
way; therefore they must come down. As he has no tools 
with which to fell the trunk, he is reduced to destroying the tree 
by degrees. The smaller branches are cut off, and fire is laid 
to the stem once or twice, or as often as is necessary to weaken 
it to such an extent that it can be broken off.^ In Lebanon it 
is a common thing to see herds of goats eating all the saplings, 
but no one interferes. The only forest that is now surrounded 
with a high wall in order to protect the young saplings is the 
famous cedar forest. All this seems to justify the supposition 
that in ancient times Palestine was more richly wooded than it 
is to-day. As late as the time of the English Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion we find mention of a forest in the plain of Sharon, north¬ 
west of Lydda, the last remnant of which are now the oaks 
north-west of Jaffa and west of Nablus. But even at the best 
the amount of timber in Palestine at any time cannot be put 
high. There never was anything that could be called a developed 
forestry or knowledge of timber, such as is found in countries 
where timber abounds. The best proof of the comparative 

^ Apart from the Nazareth district, Carmel is the only region west of Jordan 
that contains any timber to-day. » C/. Is. vi, 13. 
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poverty of the country in this respect is the fact that very 
little wood was used for fuel.'’ Thoms ® and thistles were used 
instead, and the usual fuel was animal dung.* 

Taking together all that has been said, we are forced to the 
conclusion that agriculture and cattle-breeding are the chief 
possibilities offered by the country of Palestine. With regard 
to the latter, it should be added that we must not be misled by 
the frequent occurrence of the word (Hebrew midbar) usually 
translated " desert." It has been said that the Arabian Desert 
is so fertile that the owner of numberless camel herds could not 
wish for better land.* With some qualification the same could 
be said for the southern and western parts of the desert of Judea, 
especially in ancient times. For sheep and goats at least they 
afford abundant pasture. 

After all, however, owing to the position of the country as a 
whole, the inhabitants of Palestine were forced to supplement 
their agriculture and cattle-breeding by turning to trade, and, 
indeed, to foreign trade. The geographical position of Palestine 
made it the natural passage-way for the great trade-caravans. 
From of old the land was intersected by the chief caravan-routes 
which connected Babylon and Egypt, the centres of civilization 
of the ancient world. One main route, coming from Egypt, 
ran along the coast to Carmel,® and divided there into two lines. 
One followed the coast as far as Phoenicia, the other crossed the 
plain of Jezreel to the Jordan valley, and either followed that 
valley northward to North Syria or turned eastward from the 
Jordan valley and ran to Damascus. The other great main 
route, starting from Elath on the Red Sea, ended at Damascus, 
traversing the entire land east of the Jordan. This was the 
so-called “ king’s high way” ®—that is, military road. From it 
branch-roads led to the land west of the Jordan, of which one 
crossed the Jordan at Jericho, and led both to Judea and to 
Samaria. From the Red Sea there was also an independent 
branch, leading to Hebron in Southern Judea, where it met the 
route coming from the Nile delta. In short, all the conditions 

* But see Num. xv, 32 ; i Kings xvii, 10 (though Sarepta is in Phoenicia); 

Is. xxvii, IX : Ps. cxx, 4. • Ecd. vii, 6. • Ezek. iv, 15. 

* J. Euting, Tagebuch titter Reise in Inntr-Arabien (1896). vol. i, p. 142. 

‘ Hence called via maris during the Middle Ages. For its history see 
ZDPV, vol. xli (1918), p. 53. • Num. xx, 17, xxi. 22. 
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were present to prunioLe 3 vijjorousi transport trade. It is all 
the more important to emphasize this, LL-cauae there are state¬ 
ments, even in the Old Teatanient,’ which tend to give tht; 
impression that Israel w'as, so to speak, cut off from the world, 
and that the people lived entirely apart, far from all oonUetmth 
the rt;at of mankirid. Josephus also apealoj of the oxclustvcness 
that distinguished the Jewish manner of life, and points out that 
in olden days the Jews had no dealings with the Hellenes such 
as had the Egyptians, w'ho introduced import and export trade • 
But although they had no dealings with the Hellenes their 
intercourse with Orientals—Egyptians, Babylonians, Arabs, etc. 
—^was all the more intimate, and for 3 proper understanding of 
the conditions of civili^tion we must see how impracticable it 
is to think of the ancient nations as isolated and how erroneous 
it is to imagine that the inhabitantsol Balc^stl no were dependent 
on themselves alone. Karl Ritter* long ago pointed out 
pertinently and with truth the two sides of the life of Palestine. 
■' Made difficult of access by deserts and sea, secure among its 
rocks, ravines, and nmuntains, itithout charm, without wealth, 
without anything to attract fureigners , . . without navigable 
rivers or other natural advantages," Palestine could not but 
favour a native development exclusive nf outside induenres ; 
but, on the other hand, alongside of this isolating influence, 
Palestine allowed of "all-round intercourse wnth the then pre- 
dominant civilizations of the ancient World, intercourse by 
trade and by language, by sea and by land, with the Arabian, 
Indian, Egyptian, and also with the Syrian, Armenian, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations, in the very centre of them, both in 
apace and time.” The striking thing in these words, which are 
perfectly accurate, is that in enumerating the civilizations in 
the midst of which Palestine Uy geographically and chrono¬ 
logically there IS DO mention of Babybn. To Babylon would 
be a^nbed to-day, and with justice, the brat place in the list 
Hut Ritter s Berlin lectures, out of wliich hJs work on geograpliv 
grew, were delivered in iSzw and onward. At that time no one 
had any idea of the influences of Babylonia on Palestine. But 
the fact that something-in fact, a great dcal-^waa even then 
known about the civilization of Palestine may bo a warning to 

* XV. s . p... I I -■ 
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those who maintain that all that was good in the civilization of 
Palestine came from Babylon. What Ritter says about an exclu¬ 
sively native development is in one aspect less than the truth. 
It understates the case. The separate regions, west of the Jordan 
and east of the Jordan in particular, and also the south and the 
north portions of the country west of the Jordan itself, were 
cut off from each other in such a way that the life of the people 
was restricted to very small districts. This is a point of great 
importance for the understanding of the political life of Israel. 
Not only did it retard and make difficult the growth of an 
enduring, unified state ; it made it ultimately impossible. 

It was not merely material merchandise that entered the 
country by the trade-routes of Palestine. There is never 
commercial intercourse without an intercourse of thought, and 
whenever and wherever tangible wares are exchanged there is 
also an exchange of wares intellectual and spiritual. On the 
same roads by which wares entered the land wares went out of 
the land, wares—and men. The roads by which in bygone days 
the Hebrews themselves came into Palestine, on which foreign 
merchants were ever coming and going, bringing the produce 
of other lands, were the same roads by which at a later time the 
Jews themselves were to leave their land in order to barter 
wares in other lands and, getting more and more deeply 
engrossed in trade, to settle down permanently in them. The 
“ door of the nations,” as Ezekiel (xxvi, 2) once called Jerusalem as 
the point through which the caravans had to pass on their way 
to the world-market of Tyre, had only to be opened wider in 
order to become for the Jews themselves the door of departure 
to dwell among the nations. Thus the geographical position 
of Palestine became, ultimately, the reason for the Jewish 
diaspora (dispersion). 

In one respect the country offered no encouragement to its 
inhabitants—viz., in respect of art. “ The mountain tops un¬ 
wooded and bare, the slopes only partially cultivated, the plains 
bare of flowers and grass except in spring, at other times brown 
and parched, all vegetation dead in autumn and winter—that 
makes a drab picture, uninteresting and wearisome to look 
upon. Whence was the husbandman in Palestine to learn what 
beauty means ? ” ^ The writer of these words, who knows 

* Benzinger, Hebraische Archdologie (1907), p. 19- 
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Palestine well, goes on to ask where in such a land was there 
room for the blithe deities of the Greeks ? The cheerful figures 
of the Olympians grew up on quite other soil. But in the 
religious sense also Palestine exerted its own peculiar influence. 
It is perhaps its very greatest educative peculiarity that, being 
a country whose fertility is so completely dependent on the 
rain, it casts its people absolutely and decisively on the good¬ 
ness of heaven ; and those who are familiar with the conditions 
that prevail in rural life testify that the more dependent man 
IS for the prosperity of his labours on nature and on natural 
phenomena against which he is absolutely helpless, the greater 
IS the devotion to God that fills his heart. So the picture of the 
husbandman waiting for his “ precious fruit ” till it receives “ the 
early and latter rain” (James v, 7) is the picture of the devout 
Palestinian saying to his God, " I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me ” (Gen. xxxii, 26). 
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CHAPTER II 


CIVILIZATION IN PALESTINE BEFORE THE COMING 
OF ISRAEL 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


W ITHIN recent years there has been a great widening 
of the horizon for the study of the civilization of Israel. 
So long as our only sources of information were 
written sources, the limits of our knowledge were more or less 
determined by the dates to which it was believed these docu¬ 
ments had to be ascribed, and both Criticism and Hyper-criticism 
took care that these dates should not be put too far back. Most 
of what could be said about the civilization of the people who 
were in Palestine before the coming of Israel was limited to what 
could be read between the lines of Hebrew literature. To-day 
the stones speak, and the splendid results of the first excavations 
in Palestine justify us in hoping for even finer results in the 
future. Outside of Palestine also, especially in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and Assyria, and more recently in Asia Minor, in Boghaz-Keui, 
the capital of the ancient Hittite Empire, the spade of the 
excavator has produced results which shed a completely new 
and undreamed-of light upon prehistoric Palestine. 

While excavation work in Egypt goes back to the closing years 
of the eighteenth century and in Mesopotamia to the year 1843, 
that in Palestine is much more recent. It was English exca¬ 
vators who made the first successful start. Their first efforts, 
about i860, aimed at the exploration of the foundations of Jeru¬ 
salem, and down to the present time repeated attempts have 
been made to accomplish it. A change of purpose and a new 
start date from 1890, when, under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Sir Flinders Petrie, already well known from 
his excavation work in Egypt, began to dig in Tell el-Hesi,^ 
probably the ancient Lachish, the important fortress in the 
Jewish Shephela.^ He was succeeded by Frederick Jones Bliss, 


* Sir Flinders Petrie, Tell el-Hesi (London, 1891). 

* Lachish was formerly a Canaanite royal city (Josh, x, 3). It was captured 
by Joshua (Josh, x, 31-32, xii, 11) and became Jewish (Josh, xv, 39). Kehoboam 
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who carried on till January 1893 the work so brilliantly begun.^ 
In 1898-1900—^in the interval his attention had been turned 
to excavations in Jerusalem—he undertook, along with R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, the examination of four other mounds in the 
Shephela—^viz., Tell es-Safi, perhaps the ancient Philistine city 
of Gath,2 Tell Sakarije, perhaps the Old Testament Aseka,® Tell 
Sandahanna, the ancient Mareshah,®and Tell ed-Judejide.® The 
next great success of the English work of excavation was the 
exploration, since 1902,® by Macalister of Tell Gezer, the oft- 
mentioned fortress Gezer ’ at the foot of the Jewish hill-country. 
Of German excavators Hermann Guthe,® under the auspices of 
the German Palestine Society, did successful work at Jerusalem 
in 1880, and their interest was renewed in 1902, when they chose 
as their sphere of work the north of Palestine, the plain of 
Megiddo. Ernst Sellin, then professor at Vienna, now in Berlin, 
supported by the Vienna Academy of Science and by generous 
private helpers, began in 1902 and 1904 to explore Tell Ta'annek, 
the Old Testament Taanach.® This beginning®* was followed in 
1903-5 by the excavation by G. Schumacher of Tell el-Mutesellim, 


fortified it (2 Chron. xi, 9 ; cf. Mic. i, 13). It was besieged by Sennacherib 
(2 Kings xviii, 14, xix, 8) and later by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxiv, 7), King 
Amaziah of Judah was slain here by conspirators (2 Kings xiv, 19). lu post- 
Exilic days it is mentioned in Neh. xi, 30. 

‘ F. J. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, or. Tellel-Hesi Excavated (London, 
1894, 1898). 

* For Gath see i Sam. v, 8, vi, 17, xxvii, 2 ff.; f Chron. xviii, i; 2 Chron. xi, 
8; 2 Kings xii, 17; Amos vi, 2. 

* Josh. X, 10, XV, 35 ; I Sam. xvii, i ; 2 Chron. xi, 9; Jer. xxxiv, 7 • Neh 
XI, 30. 


‘ Josh. XV, 44 ; Mic. (,15; 1 Chron. ii, 42, iv, 21; i Macc. v, 66; 2 Macc. 
35* 

* Bliss and Stewart Macalister, Excavations in Palestine, 1808-1000 (Lon¬ 
don, 1902). ' 

R. A. Stewart Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer. igo2-s and 1007-0 
(3 vols London, 1912). More popular, Bible Sidelights from the Mound of 
Gezer (London, 1906). ■' 

33 . *ii. 12), it remained Canaanite 
tm Solomon s father-in-law. Pharaoh of Egypt, conquered it and gave it to his 
daughter as dowry. Solomon fortified it (i Kings ix, 15). It played a special 

western foes (2 Sam. v, 25). also in the days of the 
Mac^b^es (i Macc. iv, 15, vii, 45, ix, 52, xiii, 43, etc.) 

, ,00 .-^“^Srabungenbei Jerusalem." ZDPF.voLiv (1881), pp.ns-iig 

vol. V (1882), pp. 7-204, 271-378. ' ^ 

vii* 27. V, 19; I Kings iv, 12 ; 1 Chron. 

vii, 29* 


E, Sellin, Tell Ta*annek (Vienna, 1904). 
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the ancient Megiddo.^ From 1907 onward Sellin turned to the 
excavation of Jericho.^ In the following year the American 
expedition sent out by Harvard University began work at the 
ancient city-mound of Samaria.^ The English scholars pursued 
their work in the south-west, and began to dig in 1911-12 at 
Ain Shems, the ancient Beth-Shemesh, about halfway between 
Jerusalem and the coast.^ Supported once more by the Vienna 
Academy, Sellin began in 1913 the excavation of Shechem,® 
near the village of Balata. All these undertakings have been 
temporarily stopped by the War. 

It is no mere accident that almost all the excavation sites 
mentioned above bear the name “Tell.” “Tell” in Arabic means 
“ hill,” and the “ hills ” in question are hills of a peculiar kind. 
Their profile, which is almost rectilinear, and the peculiar stair¬ 
like formation of their sides, distinguish them even at a distance 
from any natural formation, and give the impression that the 
site which they cover is artificial. In spring the fresh robe of 
green which covers them distinguishes them still further from the 
bare natural mountains. For the uninitiated perhaps the most 
surprising result of the uncovering of these mounds of ruins is 
the almost amazing certainty with which the several layers can 
be made out, so that in most cases we have to do with a perfectly 

1 Josh, xii, 21, xvii, ii; Judges i, 27, v, 19; i Kingsiv. 12, ix. 15; 2 Kings 
V, 27, xxiii, 29 f.; i Chron. vii, 29; 2 Chron. xxxv, 22 ; Zech. xii, ii. See also 
Tell eUMutesellim, by Schumacher (Leipzig. 1908). 

* Sellin and Watzinger, JeHcho, die Ergebnisse der A usgrabungen (1913). 

* The final report is still unpublished. See, however, Kittel in Theologisches 
LiteratufblaU (1911), Nos. 3 and 4, and Thiersch in ZDPV, vol. xxxvi (1913), 
p. 49 ff. 

* Josh. XV, 10; I Sam. vi, 12 ff.; i Kings iv, 9; 2 Kings xiv, ii, 13; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 18. See also Thiersch in ZDPV, vol. xxxvi (1913), p. 60 ff., and 
vol. xxxvii (1914), p. 61. 

* Anzeiger der philosophischen-historischen Klasse der kaiserlichen Akademie 
der WissenschafUn zu Wien vom 4. Marz (Jahrgang, 1914, No. VII). Compre¬ 
hensive accounts of recent explorations will be found in Hughes Vincent, 
Canaan d*apris Vexploration ricente (Paris, 1907) ; Thiersch, ** Die neueren 
Ausgrabungen in Palastina** in the Archdologischer Anzeiger zum Jahrbuch 
des Archdologischen Instituis (1907-9) ; Gressmann, Die Ausgrabungen in 
Palastina und das Alte Testament (** Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbucher," 
3rd series. No. 10), 1908; Thomsen,Paldstinaundseine Kultur in fUnfJahrtau- 
senden (**Aus Natur und Geisteswelt,** No. 260), 1908; Thomsen, Kompendium 
der paldstinensischen Altertumskunde (1913), § 3; Karge, "Die Resultate 
der neueren Ausgrabungen und Forschungen in Palastina " (Biblische Zeit- 
fragen. Nos. 8 and 9) ; Macalister, A History of Civilization in Palestine 
(1912); Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 3rd edition, vol. i. Book I, ch. iv. 
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definite number of sites superimposed One upon another. For 
example, in Tell es-Safi three ' hym ^ can be made out; in Tell 
ed“Judejide four; in Ge2er five; in 'fell el-MutcseUIm eight; in 
Tell el-He^j there are eight layers and in addition three ' oub- 
cities.* The fact that tlie in dividual layers can be so sharply 
distinguished is not simply the result of \iolejit destruction by 
an enemy’s hand^ although that was a common enough occur¬ 
rence ; it is due to the perishable character of the ancient bme- 
stone used in building and to frequent carelessness in laying the 
foundation of the structures. The absolute necessity of good 
foundation-work in FaletitinOp whero violi^nt i^intor storms soften 
the ground far down, and where strong winds can ime a building 
to the ground^ is familiar to ua from the closing words of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt, vii, 24-27; see E^ek. xiii, 13 f.). How 
fatab under such conditions^ careless building can be was seen 
a few years ago at Razarethp when twenty-five houses collapsed 
in a wild rainstorm.* Who knows whether the terrible sight 
exposed at an excavation m Taanadi was not due to a similar 
cause ? In a house that had collapsed w’as found the dead body 
of a mother (so at least it may be supposed from vrhat fo1low^]|j 
with five children^ from four to sixteen years of age. Beside the 
motlier w'aa a knifei and round her stood vessels such as were 
usually employed for containing food. She Tvas probably en¬ 
gaged in preparing a nical W'hun the catastrophe happened.® On 
the skeleton w'ere the “Woman*s trinkets and amulets in the usual 
array^ not one of them missing, whereas, had it been a case of 
hostile attack^ the robbers w^ould Jiardly have failed to carry off 
the jewellery. On the floor was found a bronze figure of the 
goddess who w^as supposed to be the tutelary deity of the unfortu¬ 
nate family 1 When houses collapsed the day of ths w^lls, 
intermingled with the aceumulcted refuse in the streets—the dirt 
of the streets is proverbial in the Old Testament^—gradually 
formed a layer covering a whole civilization, and this furnished 
the foiirLdation for a new one. But bow could the key be found 
for an approximately chronological determination of the various 
laycna ? It is an extremely fortunate case when one comes upon 
a find w^hkh can be exactly dated^ like that, for example^ at 

* See Furrer, danA dot /.Ji»d {i%i]. p. 3ofl. 

^ Of courie it mJgbt alio h^ve been ao wtbqua^. 

■ Cf Ifl- v, ^5, X, 6 : Mic- -vii. 10; Z«h. lx. 3 ^ p^. xvLil, 
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Lactiish, a letter coDtaiaing iiainca known from other sources { 
or that at an alabaster vase with the aamc of Osorkon 11 

of Egypt (87^-853 E,c.). Points more or less fixed, at least for 
the upper limit of time, are provided by aunicrous scarabs, 
whose ago can to some extent b« determined from Egyptian 
finds. In other regards, in Palestine as elsewhere, the material of 
the utensils found—stone, bronze, iron?—give the broad guiding 
lines for the chronology. It should be noticed, however, that 
the absence of metals in Palestine caused flint to be employed 
to a somewhat later date than was the case elsewhere. In pai^ 
ticular, however, it is a thorough study of the development of 
ceramics, the comparison of it with foreign ware whose age is 
known, some of it imported and some of it imitated in Palestine, 
that supplies the chief means for the approximate dating of the 
layers to which the pottery fragments belong. The sole indica^ 
tion that the earliest layer has been arrived at is when the 
excavations reach the bare rock. This, however, takes us back 
to the Stone Age, and at this point the obscurity that broods 
over this prehistoric period begins to be illumined, even in 
Palestine. 


3. THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD 

The soil of Palestine, like that of other lands, has yielded an 
abundant harvest of hewn flints.^ The most ancient finds in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, and on the high grounds on both sides of 
the Jordan, point back to the oldest period of the Paleolithic 
Age.* Is it merely fortuitous that the legendary races of giants, 
the " Rephaim ” of primeval days, of which Hebrew tradition 
speaks, are said to have lived just in those districts from which 
these finds chiefiy come—viz., in the plain named after them, the 
plain of Rephaim, south-west of Jerusalem,* and in the region 
east of the Jordan * ? The favourable climate seems to have 
permitted these early inhabitants to live in the open. Judging 

‘ S« EUimukentigni, ” Cber dl« S^triorcit und die FenerstcloartefactiQ in 
Syrien-Fslistfna," Ztiudtrifi fur tthnolotu, vol. zxxvii pp. 447.^463, 

and tlk« Kiinc autliw: in ZDPV, vbI. xnv (tois). p. 134 £f. 

* They coTr«8p<iDd to those colled Chdlcan in the wider meAning. Thr 
main typa of the period is the almond-shaped aie. 

* JosIl IV, 0, jtviii, ifi, etc. 

* Deut.ll, It, id f., iii. II ; Josh, sii, 4. 
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from finds belonging to the later Paleolithic human seLtlc- 
meats spread gnidnally over the $Iope^ into the valleys and over 
the coast-plain. The inhabitants wera hunters and fishernien, 
living on their spoil They lived in grot Los and caves,^ perhaps 
also in primitive huts made of branches or the skins of animab,^ 
Examples have also been found of clothing made of slcins stitched 
together as ’wt^ll as possible with bone needles. Spinning was of 
course as yet unknown. Pottery too was still uubora, nor is 
there any trace of agriculture or cattle'breeding. But perforated 
shells supply the most ancient witness of primitive adornment^ 
which is, in this pifriad^ still of an amuletic character/ 

The first appearance of smoothed or polished stone inatru- 
merits, specially aKcs and chiscla, is characteristic of the Neolithic 
AgCp although perhaps not of the very beginning nf it, for wc 
have to reckon wnth a long traasitioD period from PaleoUthic 
t{} Neolithic. Pottery now begins, still entirely done by hand, 
W'ithout the use of potterb wheel and without ornamentation. 
The later Neolithic Period, with which, thanks to the excavations 
at Gezer^ we are better acquainted^ ^^howa progress all roudd. 
Thu eavc is a till man's natural dwelling. The most extensive 
discoveries of such caves w^ere made at Marcahahj but these sub¬ 
terranean dwellings^ with numerous apartments ■‘id one single 
cave Macalister once found no few^er than sixty ' rooms'—cannot 
yet be definitely dated. Some of thtim arc of tremendous size— 
kip to 125 yards long by 36 high. At Gezer Macalister minutely 
examined forty-four of these cai^es. Everywhere there is cvi- 
deuee of how man by his art gradually adapts to his expanding 

^ TTic/ correspond to ihv nad Lovi&r SolutrUfi or Eburalaji^ 

ADd thD«: In tlu AnieLii ave on Lebanon correspond to tbo MuKdiUctuu-e, 
^llthong^h, 0^ thny do Hot atLinin thfi p^rfccdoiil thfr FTfiDCh XlAf^da.- 

irnmn. 

^ it 1ui3 been oaual to explmin as inliabitants of caves ^Hebrew fidr ■ 
CAve) the nAm^ Horite to eArlifr inh^bltAnt^ of Edom, who occupLtil 
the Cavcrifob^ rnuuntiUii Umd £outli LhelXcad (Gen. 0 , xkxvI, 20 U. ^ 
Dcut. li, 12f 33). But thii etymology is prcbuMy Into and utihciaL 5Iaro 
curriictty the name Horites should ht connected with the Egyptian nAme tor 
Southern Sjfiia, Haru ^ Hugo Wincklcr's idcatiicetion ot Uw HoriteS with the 
CluiTi (Ar^'nna ?) of Doghaj-Koui I3. doubtfiit in al tho Semitic ctiaractftr 

Horite pn&pcr npitne^i. {Kittdp GeachU-AlP d^s ^rd edition, 

voU ip p, 3S ii.] 

* ’fhalT animaJt Lodudn! thft Enropean bison, fiillow detr, IbeiE, unicOm, 
Syrian bear, auil the wiM pig- 

* Amulets are usually porfoTAted la order to be worn nn the pewn- 
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needs all that Nature presents to him in inadequate form. The 
walls of his cave-dweUing he adapts to his requirements with 
a stone axe. Intelligent thought is revealed in the formation of 
the approach to the dwelling, A few steps show the way, and 
the entrance hole is left as small as possible* Through it enters 
the only light, and so the cave is poorly illumined. In the cave- 
dwellings at Megiddo, however, lamps were placed in niches in 
the walls in order to light up the interior. Sometimes two or 
three of the caves in Gezer were connected with each other by a 
door. In a few cases it was clear that the inhabitants had taken 
the trouble to lead away the rainwater, while again in another 
cave was found a cistern which served to collect it. As a rule, 
the soft limestone offered no special difficulties even for primitive 
tools. In a cave at Gezer were found on a frieze, made by smooth¬ 
ing the upper part of the wall, primitive scratchings of animal 
figures, among them cows, buffaloes, and stags. These, how¬ 
ever, could not stand comparison with corresponding figures of 
Phoenician or Spanish cave-dwellers. 

We are also able to see the beginnings of house furniture. We 
find pieces of small fiint knives, which might be used for cutting 
up meat, saws, scrapers, axes, and chisels ; also spinning-whorls, 
which show that the first attempts at spinning had now been 
made ; and, again, fragments of simple clay vessels, whose 
weight and porosity betray the want of skiU. A primitive 
artistic impulse can, however, already be seen. Importance 
begins to be attached to the shape of the vessels, and the attempt 
is apparent to make the things used in daily life more pleasing by 
ornamentation* The manufacture is still entirely done by hand. 
The marks of finger pressure are still perceptible even on the 
better specimens. The ornamentation is at first a mere matter 
of lines—lattice form, ladder form, chessboard arrangement, and 
undulating lines—^scratched in the smoothed clay with sharp or 
toothed stone tools, or laid on the clay with coarse red colour 
on a yellowish-white ground* In the custom of carrying several 
vessels connected by a cord we see the origin of the so-called 
string moulding as a common ornament on the neck of the 
vessels.^ Halfway down, the original knob is replaced by the 

^ The cord holes on many of the vessels also show that it must have been 
customary to hang them up on cords* 
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waved moulding as a more comforLabk ha.iu 3 le. Stone plougb- 
coiiltera and stckle-b1ade5 reveal the beginnings of agriculture, 
chieSy in cereals. For grinding the corn primitive mi lb were 
used, consisting ol a circular stone across which a cylindrical 
stone was moved to and fro. The diHcnvcry of bones of sheep, 
goat-H, euwa, and pigs, and perhaps asses, shows that some amount 
of cattle-breeding was conjoined wnth this agriculture. Some- 
times the excavators found whole heaps of stones laid together 
in layers. They were probably used in the preparation of food. 
They were heated in the fire, and after the fire had gone out the 
meat or dough was laid {ni themj or they were thrown hot into 
the water in which the meat was to be boiled.^ Others were 
probably used as missika against wild animals or human enemies. 
It was therefore in dl likelihood no accident that in Megiddo 
two hundred stones were found lying in a heap beside a fortihed 
tower. For other defence against foes outside, so far as such 
defence could be necessary on steep, inacceagiblc rocka^ Lhcrc 
were low stone w'alb, w'ith a rampart in fronts consisting of hard* 
beaten earth and escarpment of stone. Such walls can only 
mean that the protection of the cave has been abandoned, and, 
as a matter of fact, here and there were found traces on the 
naked rock of primitive hut^ of clay, at raw, and reeds. 

The Neolithic inhabitants of Gezer were in the habit of burning 
their dead. Among Macalisteris most interesting dUcoveries ia 
a primitive cave-crematorium, whose chimney had been arti¬ 
ficially cut through the rock. The smoke^blackencd walls and 
tlic thick layer of aslics on the reck-fioorp contaiiiing nuoicrotis 
remains of bones, still testify to the original purpose of this cave. 
Among the honca, in addition to many clay vcasehi which prob¬ 
ably contained what was necessary to satisfy the material needs 
of the deceased—an indicadoTi that a certain conliTiuaneu of life 
was ascribed to them—was found an animal bone, perforated, 
and tlierefore prubably an amulet. A stone-idol found in the 
stamc cavcp in all likdihood an amukt also, is almost similar to 
one found at Megiddo. Head and trunk arc indicated merely by 
saw-cub! in the soft limestone. The head of a similar idol from 
Tell es-Safi is more clearly defined. Ad a further comnientary 

^ Fcr tbi^ custom f/. Jacob, AiiAmbiukgs 
^iS^MIddrt p. 
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on the religion of these Neolithic itihabitants we have bow-l- 
shaped depressions, disrnviiriid on the rock’-surface at vatious 
localities, eapocially at Petra.^ the ancient Edomite city,^ and the 
l^iLcr capital of the Nabateans. In some places they are fewer, 
in others more numerous—in Ge^cr, for examploj on ^ rock- 
surface 2& yards by yards were found no fewer than S3 of 
them : in Tdl cl-Judejide on a surface of So yards by 3 ® yards 
more than 100 of them. Some are narrow^ aome wide—in Gesier 
their diameter varies from 6 inches to 3 yards ; some are round, 
some rectangular, soiue deep, some shallower^the shallowest in 
Meglddo measure slightly over an inch in depth. Sometimija 
they are large enough to form pita and allow entrance to the cave 
Hituated beneath the ruck. Frequently also tliey ate intercon¬ 
nected by gutters. In short, there can be no real doubt that 
they are artihcial, although there are also found irregular deprea- 
sions which arc most simply explained as natural formations* 
These depressions have been the subject of vigorous scientifiq 
discussion * It is at least certain that they frequently served 
purely secular purposea, either as holdera for rainwater or as 
mortars in which corn could be cruahed, as oil-presjes or w*ine- 
presscs, as food troughs or washpots^ or even as holes for posts 
used in the erection of huts. At the same time, in view of 
ethnological parallels it carniot be denied that in many cases 
they had some connexion with reUgioua cult. The s^f^atem of 
gutters already mentioned seems to indicate that they were 
occasionally used to contain drink offerings, which were meant 
to be thus conveyed to a being Living inside the stone or in the 
ground.* It may have been a thirsty spirit of the dead—the 
dead were believed to suffer specially from thinsL—or it may 
have been an actual earth-spirit * (and sometimes the distinction 
between the two is not dearly defined). This is, of course, a 

^ C/ Dal mail, MBrf FchhpUigiiimit (19^) f PP- 61» t40,1^2 II-, 

etc-i 

* For the idwitihcition Petra &iid Sdnli Kln©i xiv. 7J are Edwird 

Meyer. linudUn und ihn (190^1. p I Greasmaun's 

epmion. wMeh is diffen^t, Ls j^lyeii ia his e^jmmentary m 1 Kings. 

* C/ Kittel, Sindian ruf Ar£hdQl<}^ff (i 9 C<Sl, and Gressmium. 

'' Dolmen. MitssalMn, NapfiOcher '' in ZalW fi# 09 )- 

* Tedges yin 30. . ^. * 

* Torge in SttUngiaubf vtitd Unitt*t!UhktU 3 k<fffnuf^ !« AlUn 
{[909) gives vsyicAis rtferciiMa. 
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nature explanation in those cases where the depressions are 
found at the entrance to a burial cavej, but uvon Llicn iL is still 
an npen question how far the offering has a sacral character— 
i.e.f to what extent it is properly speaking a sacriRcial offering. 
Thill iiiterpretalion may possibly find support in the fact that 
similar bowl depressions are found in the vertical surfaces of thu 
stone. It is possible^ as some have held, that these are imita¬ 
tions, made for votive purposes^ of the original horizontal oneSi. 
Alsu Lhc discovery of numerous pig bones in the Geaer ca\'^ 
beneath the rock with eighty^-three such depressions shows that 
cave Lg have been a sanctuary. As in Babylon and in andent 
Greece, so in Palestine the pig seems to have been a favourite 
ancrificial animal^ and this perhaps explains why Lhc later 
Hebrews, from their Jahvistic standpoint, considered the pig 
uncltfan ; Just as lii its turn the Christian Chureli discotiragcfi Lhc 
use of horseflesh because the horse was the sacrificial animal of 
our own heathen Gcruianie forefathers^ 

A similar significance has been given to those 'dolmens" whichp 
though out so numeruus in the country west of the Jordan^ are 
found in great numbers east of the Jordan.^ But the rmnna] 
shape of these^two lateral stones, dosed at the ends by stones^ 
enclosing a rectangular space Hiarrrjwing toward one end and 
covered by a stone slab or slabs seems to suggest that they arc 
GUtlLiug but imiLaLiuna of grave-chambers in the rock, " stone- 
rooms," and were therefore originally graves. If Lhi^ he really 
the c'^Cp it h natural that they are more numerous east of 
Jordan, because there are in that district no such rock-graves as 
occur in the country west of the Jordan. On the floor-stone wc 
again find the bowl depressiona^ and in this case there can hardly 
beany doubt about their real purpose—viz., to hold drink offerings 

^ Se* ti* rastniiftlve pDjifipwjUiP uf tlit mqgolithic tnonuments of Paleatine 
given in the map cojitBined in Vincent’s €anaa?t sTaprfs 

i 907 h p. 395- Set alio atader. UenknitlGX im liVist- 

JonUoland" in ZDPV, voh xxxvii pp. ao-44. Von Tall in hii 

KuUniiUirn (p. 63 and p. the hu^c stone 

heaps in the Valley ol Achor (Josh. v|i, sOJ oed Jirai Ai (Jorfir viU, 1^). 

* ITtfLcn dm itlu^iiiciTt o£ Ihe altar tatple. In Wert. Etimpe ntfio fiome scholars 
tJiiLfc ihv dolmens were DniEdEul altars, hui the opinion ii now 
abandoned. This doe* not meaiiK Luwcvvr, that the sav-en alL-ir^ in the 
rUJaain fitoiy [Nam. xxiii. i, 14. 19) may not have bfrfn ancient dolmens. 
Some scholars maintain that it Lk rjo^^iblc to find of IdentiHua- 

tion. 
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to the dead. Certain stone cairns ^ may also be prehistoric graves, 
and the same is possibly true of the cromlechs (stone circles), of 
which we are reminded by the number of places in Palestine 
called Gilgal, which means ''Stone Circle.**^ Even to this day 
the Bedouins to the east of Jordan are fond of forming stone 
circles round their graves, if only to keep away wild animals. 
But the fact that these same places were in historical times im¬ 
portant places of worship makes it likely, when we keep in view 
the well-known conservatism that prevails in connexion with 
such matters, that these burial-places as such were centres of 
worship, and that it was therefore perhaps from them that the 
places in question derived their sacred character. I do not 
venture to decide whether the worship of the dead had any 
connexion with the menhirs, large unhewn or roughly hewn 
monoliths, mostly found, not together in numbers, but singly. 
They may just as likely have been looked upon as the abode 
of some other spirit than that of a dead person. It is difficult 
for us to grasp the idea of an intimate connexion between a stone 
and a numen^ but it is quite common, especially in Near Asia. 
For example, Clement of Alexandria says of the Arabs in so 
many words that they worshipped the stone. Later on we shall 
find further evidences of such a conception, and its prevalence 
in Palestine down to this day is illustrated by an interesting 
statement by Sir Flinders Petrie in his Researches in Sinai (1906), 
p. 136. " A piece of ground between two houses in Bureyr 

was fenced in front with a stone wall, and all untrodden, tangled 
with weeds. At one side was a hollow in the wall, with a stone 
shelf across it, which at once reminded me of the shelves in 

1 ** Burial mounds are called ‘ cairns * when their constructive material 
consists of small stones ** (Hastings, RE, vol. iv, p. 467a). 

* In addition to the Gilgal between Jericho and the Jordan, the modem 
Tell Gelgul, there was at least one other, the Gilgal where Elijah and Elisha 
gathered their adherents together (2 Kings ii, i, iv, 38) and whose degraded 
form of worship was later condemned by the prophets (Amos iv, 4, v, 5 ; 
Hos. iv. 15. ix. 15. xii, ii ; see also Deut. xi, 30). It is uncertain whether this 
was the modem Gulegil, east of Shechem, or Gilgilja, south-west of Shiloh. 
But the stone circles of Palestine are not confined to the places named Gilgal. 
Graf von Mfilinen mentions a cromlech in the Carmel district. ** Nearly 
seventy yards in diameter, it is much larger than other monuments of the same 
kind. It consists of two rows of huge upright stones, many of them five feet 
wide and two feet in thickness. Through the centre of the circle ran a path 
paved with flat stones, perhaps a via sacralis” {ZDPV, vol. xxxi (190S), 
P- 39.) 
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similar hollows in the prehistoric temple of Hagiar Kim in Malta. 
On this ^h^ll wad a conical stoDc^ the low'er block of a Roman 
mill. I inquired why it was there, but no one would tdL VVe 
happened aTtCTwards to find anolhcr such Roman millstone in 
the eax:avation 5 at Lachish, but I left it at the camp when wc 
closed the w'ork. After travciliiig for some dayS| my donkey 
man (who was from Gimzu) turned the conical stone out of 
his saddlebag to my great surprise^ and said that he could not 
take it all the way home. I asked him why he had taken 
it at all. and of what use such a stone could be, to make it 
worth while to load his beast with it for a two or three ’weeks* 
jpumey. The only answer 1 could get was that it ’WOS * a good 
stone/ " ^ 

Besides the mcgalithic holy places^ and perhaps connected 
mth them, there are other structures of a cyclopean nature— 
vk., prcfiistoric roads, like those whicli^ as early as iHlS, struck 
the English travellers Irby and Mangles near the rums of Main 
in Muab, and those which were recently discuvured by Graf von 
Molinen in the Carmel district. The latter describes them as 
follow's t ** On both sides rose walls 4jr-5 feet thick and more 
than 5 feet high. The outsides of these walls consisted of 
upright stone^j; the space between was filled with smaller stones. 
The space between the walls—the actual road—w^as levelled, 
but not paved, and averaged about ip -23 feet in width- Ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the ground whoru It ran it ’was wide 
as 2<S feet or narrow^ed dowm to i6 feet. In a few places it 
nairowa t[i between 9-J2 feet. The track w^as for the most part 
straight, C'ven when considerable ascents had to bo negotSatod, 
so that it was in places exceedingly steep. In size and strength 
the road might even have served to protect anniea marching 
along it. At certain places, ’where it opened up into what may 
have been settlements, it was a fortification as well. At other 
places w^e find, not double road-walls, but single boundary wails 
canHisting of simibr prthostats/' * Graf von MCilinen claims as 
another prehistork fortress the so-called '"pulpit fortress,"^ also 
in the Carmel district * Similar structures are found cast of 

1 Cf. Curtis, UTumifucht im efw Oritnh 

(1903}. P- ^ ff 

■ ^DPV, voL (tpo®). p, 27. Sec alM ibid,, p. rcgonfijig tbe ceu- 
ucKon &f this road with a place df uorship. * Ibid., p. lofi ff, 
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Jordan. The finest portion of wall still existing is in Irbid. 
The east side of the Tell, which is almost flat on the top, is faced 
by a wall of boulders about 105 yards long, and as high as 
seven layers of the Tell, the single stones of the wall being 
about 7 feet long.^ 

The first impression made by these megalithic and cyclopean 
structures is that they were the work of a tall and strong race 
of men. It is no wonder that the Israelites thought that their 
forefathers were giants.^ They shared this belief with other 
races—some ancient and some still existing. The ancient 
Germans spoke of giants who in primeval days built the huge 
walls in the country,^ and to this day the Kanuris, the inhabitants 
of Bornu in Central Africa, have stories like this : “ The abori¬ 
gines were idolaters, but Allah had bestowed on them a great 
stature. They were able to pluck the fruits from the highest 
palm-trees, and when they lay down to sleep their bellies towered 
up like hills. They could reach Lake Chad in a day and a half, 
and return next day with an elephant or a hippopotamus under 
their arm for supper. But Allah had endowed them with small 
intelligence, and they were poor fighters, so, when the people 
from the North and from the East came, they were defeated 
and driven into the wilderness." * Now, the bones found in 
the cave-crematorium in Gezer indicate a small race. Does that 
mean that we have to assume more than one race for these 
ancient times in Palestine ? There is another consideration that 
might lead us to answer this question in the aflirmative. Whereas 
the ancient inhabitants of Gezer burned their dead, these dolmens, 
these megalithic structures, presuppose the custom of interment. 
It is, of course, not impossible that one and the same race 
may have alternately or even simultaneously practised the cus¬ 
toms of cremation and burial, but in this instance it is surely 
more natural to suppose that it was a case of different con¬ 
temporaneous or successive races. Judging from the bones 
discovered in Gezer, the cave-dwellers there were non-Semitic. 

^ Thiersch and Holscher in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orimigesellschaft, 
vol. xxiii (1904), p. 30. 

* Cf. Num. xiii, 33 ; Dent, ii, 10 f., ix, 2 ; and see what was said about the 
Rephaim on p. 35, supra. 

* Cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye« Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (1905), 
vol. ii, p. 564. 

* Hanns Vischer, Across the Sahara (igio), p. 564 f. 
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Also two representations of troglodyte heads in burnt earth, 
the one from Gezer and the other from Kirjath-jearim,i 
show very prominent jawbones. Must we, then, claim as 
Semites the creators of those megahthic structures, which are 
probably later than the small troglodytes of Gezer? This 
would be a hasty conclusion. These two facts—first, that 
dolmens are very frequent among the Indo-Germanic peoples, 
and, second, as is proved by recent Hittite discoveries, that 
Aryans passed through Asia Minor ®—might rather suggest that 
Indo-Germanic peoples in their migrations left behind them 
traces of their passage through Palestine.® But there is also 
an argument against this supposition. Megalithic structures 
like those that have been mentioned cannot possibly date from 
a brief occupation by foreign nations: they must have been 
built by a people permanently settled in the country.^ But can 
we assume that Indo-Germanic peoples w'ere long settled in 
Palestine? Or must we suppose another race, a mixture of 
Hittite and other peoples of Asia Minor ? These questions can 
only be stated. We have as yet no data for an answer. We 
should also require from the philological side an exact demon¬ 
stration of the origin of the non-Semitic local names which are 
so numerous in Palestine.® Perhaps this is true even of the name 
Jordan itself. The only statement that can meantime be made 
with safety is that non-Semitic peoples were present in Pales¬ 
tine in prehistoric times. Were they there at the same time 
as Semitic peoples ? This has been quite definitely asserted, 
especially for South Palestine, in reliance upon the witness of 
Egyptian monuments. It is perhaps correct, but we are still 
far from having achieved certain results. 

There is equal uncertainty as to the dates of the period. The 
dates assigned to the beginning of the Early Neolithic Period 


in Hughes Vincent's book already mentioned, Canaan 
a apris I exploration rScente, p. 155 f. 

Tn^ the occurrence of the names of Aryan deities—Mitra, Vanina 

Indra, Nastya, m documents from Boghaz-Keui (Winckler. in MiUeilungen 
^s^tscken Onentgesellsckafi for December, 1907, p. 51), 

! C/. ^ttol Gesckichte des Volkes Israel. 3rd edition, vol . i, p. 46 ff 
Graf von Mulinen in ZDPV. vol. xxxi (1908), p. 46. 

The name " Jordan " should perhaps be included among these Cf 
supra, p. 13 f. It recurs in Crete and in Elis. See Eduard Meyer Geschichie 

*s ^//sr/uws (1913), vol. i. Part II, §476, note on p. 705. ^ * * 
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vary from io,cxx) b.c. down to 5000 or 4000. And the Late 
Neolithic has been put as early as 5000 or 4000 b.c. or as late as 
3500. On the other hand, it is about the beginning of the third 
millennium that we find ourselves to some extent on historical 
ground, so that till that time there is at least lOOO years at our 
disposal in which to date those various early works of human 
construction which we have discussed. 


3. THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 

It used to be thought that, previous to the appearance of 
Israel in Palestine, only one stratum of population had occupied 
the country, but to-day opinion has changed, or, rather, scholars 
are now less hasty in giving an opinion. It is one of the most 
assured results of recent investigation that the ethnological 
conditions of Palestine in the days previous to Israel were far 
more complex than most people were inclined to believe.^ 
Another opinion once prevalent must also be given up, that 
the names Amorites and Canaanites denote the same people, 
with perhaps the single difference that Amurru (the land of the 
Amorites) means specially the north of the country and Kinahna 
(Canaan) the south.^ It is more probable that Canaanite and 
Ajnorite were names for successive strata of the population, and 
that the Canaanites were the later comers, who partly sub¬ 
jugated the more ancient Amorites, drove them to the hills, and 
as the dominant race gave their name to the country. Needless 
to say, the transitions from the Amorite to the Canaanite period 
are very indefinite, because the migrations which brought about 
the final conditions in which we find them are to be measured, 
not by years or decades, but by millenniums. And we must not 
be understood to be insisting on the strict meaning of these two 
names if in what follows we distinguish between an Amorite and 
a Canaanite period. We mean only that the historical period, 
anterior to the coming of Israel, falls for our purpose into two 
sections, and the dividing line between them falls, roughly, in 
the middle of the second millennium b.c. 

^ Cf. Bohl, Kanaander und Hebrder (1911), p. 19. 

* It was Bohl who made this quite clear in the above-mentioned work. 
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[ a ] The Amdrite Periou (01* to 1500 11-c.J 

Even those who claim that they can push back the coming 
of the Semites into FaJestlnc to a time earlier than 2500 e.c, 
must at any rate admit that the country seems to have gained 
its character 33 an actually Semitic territory not earlier than 
about 2800 B.c.^ What gave it this character was the invasiim 
of the Amorites, The signlGeance of the appearance of this 
people in Palestine becomes clear when we consider that the 
ruling race of Babylonia, at least at the time of the first Baby¬ 
lonian dynasty, the dynasty to which Hammurabi belong, is 
to be claimed as Amorite. The (]uc$tion as to the origin of the 
Amorites must receive the same answer as the question about 
the origin of the Semitic peoples in general. The almost 
univcraally received opinion that the original home of tlm 
Semites was in the Arabian peninsula still has against it certain 
linguistic argument, of which the most important arc these. 
A primitive Semitic w’ord existed for *a perennial river,' and 
there is no such thing in Arabia, w*hercas each Semitic language 
has formed its own word for ' mountain.** Must we not there¬ 
fore rather seek the original home of tho Semites in a plain 
traversed by rivers, such as Mesopotamia ? And. seeing that 
the word for 'sea' is also probably a primitive Semitic word,* 
should their home not be sought in that part of Mesopotamia 
wliich is neET the sea ? If this be the case, we are brought to 
the neiglibourhood of the Persian Gulf, According to the 
decision made on this question, opinions will aUg differ as to 
the region whence the Amorites came. Either they advanced 
from the Arabian peninsula northward, the main stream turning 
W’estw'ariJ to Palestine and Syria, and a smaller one bending 
uastw’ard to Mesopotamia; or, coming from the Feisian Gulf 
they advanced across Babylonia westward to Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, There arc even grounds for the supposition that the wave 
of Semitic peoples came from the North southward.* 

However that may be, we do not require to postulate this 


. 3rd edition. vo 3 . i, p. 50. 

'■ priwitiv# dci popoli Semitici" {Aai tirlla wo/j 

* Jacoby M abovr^ 

* C/. PniclHch. -D/j VMffr {11314), p. 
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racial affinity in order to find th^ thread:^ cif Lonncxifin between 
Mesopotamia and the " Ipand of the Westn"* The bond between 
them lay deeper. “ Any ^tate, spreading from the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and outgrowing its territory, is bound, if it is not 
to be surrounded on all sides by the elvilij^atinns of Europe and 
Near Asia^ to try to roach the coast of the Mediterranean. This 
necessity commits it to the conquest of the Phmnician coast of 
the MediterraneaUj and then, of course^ in order to prevent an 
interruption of its communications, it could not afford to leave 
the hinterland, North-west Syria and Paluatine^ in other hands." ^ 
Lugalzaggisi, the first great conqueror who ruled over Babylon 
(r. 2600 n.c. at latest)^ boasts that his god had smoothed the way 
for him to the upper sea—to the Mediterranean. Sargon 
of Agada {r. 2500), the story of whose e?£pnsure provides a 
parallel to that of Moses,® even “crosses the sea of the West, 
conquers the land of the West to its furthest bounds reduces it 
to one united sway, and erects his statues in the West® and 
bis son Naram-Sin con tin ui:^ Iiis father's work, and assumes the 
title of " King of the Four Parts of the World.'' Not long after¬ 
ward Gudea of Lagash reports tliat he has procured cedars of 
Amanus (Song of Songs iv, 8)—f.^.^Antilebanon—for the building 
of Iiis tcniple and great stones from the mountains of the Land 
of the West.^ Five hundred years later the Elamite Kudur- 
Mabuk, fatlier of a Larsan king who was defeated by Ham¬ 
murabi, is still found calling himself Master Q) * of the Land of 
the West^ and tho aaine title was assumed by Hammurabi 
himself,® in order that it might be an inheritance for his lincp® 
All this is an illustration of tho ancient Babylonian influences 
that were at work upon Palestine. 

1 Lihmajna-Hgiupt, /si'Aff, isint inn Rahman d^r WsU^iscJttchid 

frgii). p. I t 

’ The teat of th« ItgAnd tan b* E«n in vol. i, p. 79 : Sly p«ir 

motliEr conceived me. Slie brouKht me lortli ia 3^cirt, plftce«l ic e in a wieJ^er 
h,iA^ct f?J, smlcd the door with pitch, and gave nie to the river, which was 
not Ura:c it the time [?]. Then the waters hara m# etc. 

■ This probably refetn tg a ciunpaign that camr ^ ns Cyprus. KinR 
in big Hulp-ry 0/ dnd .rf (1910), p. 23,5, n&U r, takes a view. 

* The traimlat 3 <kTi ai udda is not cerlain. 

* His dale is ^ven by Eda&rd Aleycr as z 93^-1 S. Uasnad j^ ves 3130- 

2088 li.c. 

* C/. the inscripdon gf Amnuditiuzu, e. zuoo^ TEAT, vg|, i, p, loS, Kia^ 

of the land Arauma.'*' 
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But C£>ntcmpDrajicau£]y wiLb tlicsc influcnc^eSp or 

even earlier, Egyptian influences were also at work* According 
to tbe PaJcftiio Stonc^ thE:rL^ was an Expedition of forty ships 
to bring cedarwcod from Lebanon in the reign of Snofru^ a king 
of the Fourth E>^'na3ty (t- 2840-^680). From the mausoleum 
of Sahura in Abusir (south of Cairo) comes a relief representing 
the return of the Egyptian fleet from the Lebanon district in the 
days of the second king of the Fifth Dynasty (r. 26B0-2540 b.c-). 
PrisonerBj recognisable as Semites by their beards and hair^ as 
also by the loincloths reaching to their kneeSp art being forced 
by the Egyptian creTs.'s to join in a shout of hornage to Sahura. 
Under King Pepi of the Sixth Dynasty (c. 2540 b,c.) we hear of 
an actual expedition against Palestine, concerning which the 
tonib-inscription of a certain Wen, a creature of the King,^ 
contains the following: " When it was reported that there was 
a rebellion among the barbarians of the Land of the GazeUc^S 
Nose,* I sailed over in ocean ships these troops, and I 
landed at the end of tht: heights of the mountain rangCj^ in the 
north of the sand-dwellers/'* And even earlier expeditionsp 
Hiiokcri of ill the sauic tcjinb-insGnptionp cannot have halted in 
the territory of the ''sand-dweJlerSp'' against whom the expedi¬ 
tions vrere directedj because we are told tw/cr ^lia that fig-trees 
and vineyards w'erc destroyed and fortresses dismaiitled. This 
must refer to Palestine, and we ought to be grateful for the 
rcferenccp because tills passage is probably the earliest docu- 
mentari^ proof we have of the culture of figs and vines in the 
country* How far these expeditions were attended by lasting 
results we do not know. From Geaer we have at least one 
scarab from tbe time of the Sixth Dynasty. It was not until 
the Twelfth Dynasty that the claims to the overlordship of 
Palestine were more ^^go^ously pressed. It is In this period 
that we come upon the already-mentioned tale of Sinuhe,^ which 
presupposes a busy commerce between Egypt and Palestine. 

^ TMJT, voI. i, p. 234^. 

■ Pilfcfitliafr pmb^bly owtd this name ty tbe Carmel promonti^r^^ 

^ Does thi-s mean I^r. sfluth cl Carmel, whew, aa the papyrus Gcleniaheil 
tells hb. Wen Amon the Egyptian landed about i lou, or a it HiiJa or Jaffa ? 

* This Is a oarnn for the BeUpnins in the north-east of 

* Of conmcp for our purpose it makea little it that Ule reflriCU 

th* aonditioiiA of the time, t^ro ceoluiics later, m which it was wn I leu down. 
Sec p. 16. ■prete 7, 
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Ill his iiigiit Sinuhe meets a Eedcuin chief, who know? him from 
a former stay in Egypt.^ Tim prince under whose protection 
he finally settles has Egyptians at his Court, who give him a 
favourable account of Sinube, and this prince mentions, as one 
of the advantages to be derived from a stay at bis Cffmrt, that 
Sinuhe will there hear Egyptian spokun J Furtherj, there seems 
to have bee El a steady messenger-service betw een north and 
south. SLniihe boasts that the mtssenger who travelled north¬ 
ward from Egypt or went southward to the Court stayed for a 
time with him* And even in the foreign land he does not fail, 
when occasion offers, to praise his Egyptian god Month. Thus 
completely does he continue to be an Egyptian even when he 
is in Palestine, and yet he succeeds so wrell in winning the regard 
of the Semitic people around him that on one occasion, wrhen an 
enemy appears, every heart is on fire for him.*^ Tw^o genera¬ 
tions later, under Sesostris II, the grandson of Sinuhe "e king 
Sesostris I, an Asiatic Bedouin aheik (whose name Absha has 
quite a Hebrew sound)/ with thirty-seven of hia ssubjects, brings 
green eye-salve to Egypt, cither as an article of commerce or as 
a token of homage. To the same period belong? a monument 
of an Egyptian official hiund in Gezer* A natural inference 
from this w'ould be that there was a regular soserainty of Eg>'pt 
over Ge2cr. Judging from grave finds, Gezer seems at tliat time 
to have contained an actual Egyptiact colony. To these people 
would belong the numeroua Bcarabs w'hich date from the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The mighty Sesostris 11 , of tliis ajiime dynasty (r. 
1887-1849 B.eJ, penetrated even further into Falestlac. The 
iiiacription of one of his adjutants says : His Majesty marched 
northward in order to overthrow the Asiatic Bedouins. Hia 
Majesty reached a region called Sekmcm. His Majesty returned 
safely to his palace, after Sekmem had fallen, along vk-ith 
wretched Syria, while I led the rear guard." * It is tempting 
to see in this otherwise unknown Sekmem the well-known 
Shechem. But it oceupics 30 central a position in Palestine 
that, if it actually feU on this occasion, the expedition of Sesostris 
would be still more aignificanti No permanent advantage 
resulted from these campaigns, even although the Twelfth 

^ Cf. Abr^am> $t^y in Egypt> G«i* iq ft, 

Cf, tiiio Abakai^ 3 S&m. z, jo, 1 Chnofi. Ji, t$, 

^ TBA T, voL h 235. 
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Dynasty gained other successes against the Asiatics. The 
Thirteenth Dynasty was far inferior to it, and itself fell (c. lyoo) 
before the Asiatic Shepherd-kings, the Hyksos.^ They poured 
over the land from the North, and forced it under their powerful 
sway, and the kinship of these Hyksos with the Palestinians 
gave additional encouragement to mutual influences.^ The 
excavations of Gezer have given us scarabs of the Hyksos King 
Chian, who assumes the title " Ruler of the Lands." 

In this way, in continual alternation, the claims of Egypt and 
Babylon to the possession of the country of Palestine cross 
each other, and this means, of course, that influences emanating 
from both of these great world-powers affected its civilization. 
Naturally Egyptian influence was stronger in the south, and 
that of Babylon in the north. Generally speaking, however, 
during the Amorite period the balance was distinctly in favour 
of Babylon. It is difficult to make out how far there was at 
this time an actual suzerainty of Babylon. Nominally it did 
exist, although it was from time to time challenged by Egypt. 
Whenever the strength of the great powers was crippled it 
meant an opportunity for the local potentates, who pursued 
their petty, selfish interests inside their fortified cities and behind 
their castle-walls. On the whole, however, they were under 
the wholesome pressure of a certain diplomatic etiquette, and 
were perhaps also moved by common interest, and they seem 
to have got on tolerably well with each other. " One country 
handed me on to another," says Sinuhe in his itinerary, as if the 
best relations existed between the various territories. 

None of these foreign civilizing influences, however, is com¬ 
parable with that of the powerful personality of Hammurabi. 
In this respect he reminds us of Alexander the Great, and there 
was an additional element in his favour. To the peoples of 

^ It is perhaps safer not to caU the Hyksos Semites. The name is patently 
non-Semitic. According to the latest opinion the Hittites, who invaded 
Babylonia in the eighteenth century, and the peoples of Asia Minor, who 
commenced their migrations about that time, were the actual originators 
of the movement which began in the north and east and spread over Syria 
and Palestine and thence over Egypt. C/. Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, 3rd edition, vol. i, p. 91 ff. 

* Eduard Meyer (Geschichte des Alteriums, 3rd edition, vol. i. Part II, 
§ 306, p. 319), on the basis of the isolated statement in Num. xiii, 22, which 
connects Hebron with the Egyptian Tanis, a supposed capital city of the 
Hyksos, suggests that Hebron was a centre of their power. 
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Palestine he was not, like Alexander, a complete foreigner, but 
an 'Amorite,' and therefore related to them by race, even 
although there were many with whom he did not come into 
personal contact. His most brilliant achievement, a great 
testimony to the justice of which he boasts, is his law-code,^ 
which, after nearly 4000 years, was brought again to the know¬ 
ledge of an astonished world when in 1901 the French excavations 
in Shushan disclosed the great boulder of diorite with a copy of 
the law of Hammurabi. It is not Hammurabi's work in the 
sense that it was something completely new. Indeed, in its 
details it is evidently only the writing down of an existing law 
of custom, but, viewed as a whole, it is Hammurabi's achieve¬ 
ment. It reduces the law of custom, distinctly if not quite 
completely, to a systematic form which reveals a genius for 
organization in the service of humanity, as well as an amazingly 
developed sense of justice, deeply felt, though of course con¬ 
ditioned by its time. ” In order that he who is strong may 
not do violence to him who is weak, to guide widow and orphan 
on a way that is right, I have written my precious words on my 
monument in Babylon, in Esagila, in the temple whose founda¬ 
tion is as firm as heaven and earth, in order to give justice to 
the land, to give law to the land, and to lead the oppressed 
by a right way "—thus Hammurabi expresses himself in the 
epilogue of his inscription. His law is adapted to the conditions 
in Babylon, and these were very different from those in Palestine. 
Hammurabi's code is meant for a people that has outgrown the 
stage of simple natural life, and indicates a time when trade 
and industry had permeated all classes.^ But it is abundantly 
clear from the most ancient code of Israel that Palestine was 
far from being unaffected by Hammurabi's law, whether that 
law entered in actual copies into a land politically dependent 
on Babylon or whether some of its provisions found their way 
thither in the free oral exchange of ordinary life. The law of 
Hammurabi is only one part, by chance known to us, of the 

^ Translation of it in TBAT, vol. i, pp. 140-171 (Ungnad). See also 
Winckler, ** Die Gesetze Hammurabis" (Der Alte Orient, vol. iv (1906), p. 4); 
and the same author's Die Gesetze Hammurabis in Umschrijt und Ober- 
setzung (Leipzig, 1904). 

* See Hans Fehr, Hammurapi und das salische Recht, Eine Rechtsvergleichung 
(1910). p. 2 f. 
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intellectual civilization with which the Palestine of that time 
must have been fertilized by Babylon. How valuable this was 
is only fully apparent when we come upon certain facts of later 
times. To explain the readiness with which these Babylonian 
influences were received we may again point out the close 
aflSnity which connected the Palestinians of the time with the 
dominant strain in Babylon. The contemporary Egyptian 
influences seem to have been confined to the periphery of the 
country and to have affected more the externals of life. This 
impression is confirmed by the excavation results, so far as these 
bear on the period before us. They also allow us a deeper look 
into the cultural life of the time. 

Caves have ceased to be dwellings—at least, for the living: 
they have become the resting-places of the dead. They are 
also used as cisterns, as storerooms, as places of refuge in times 
of need.^ The ruins of the prehistoric settlements have been 
levelled and used as sites for new dwellings, because the natural 
advantage of the old sites, the open high position or the bluff 
(where two or three sides are steep and only the fourth side 
abuts on the ridge which forms the site), were unwillingly given 
up .2 The new dwellings are stronger.^ There is, of course, 
a very great difference between the dwellings of the common 
people and the castles of the king and his nobles. It is mainly 
in the latter that the actual progress of civilization can be 
judged, and it is in them, too, that we see clearly the foreign 
influences that were at work, both Babylonian and (in the south) 
Egyptian. The people still build their frail houses and huts of 
clay, using no stone save for the foundation. It was unhewn 
stone, and the joints were filled in with smaller stones. In 
other cases, as is shown by the example from Jericho, handsome 
structures could be built with unburnt clay. But they do not 
stop at unburnt clay. Bricks of various sizes ^ were baked, and 
stamped with a sort of factory mark, a pottery mark in the 

^ Judges vi, 2 ; I Sam. xiii, 6. 

* Examples of bluffs are Megiddo, Gezer, Tell es-Safi, Samaria; examples 
of isolated heights are Taanach, Lachish, and Jericho. See Karge, Die 
Resultate der neueten Ausgrabungen und Forschungen in Paldstina, p. 28. 

* On the subject of defensive building generally see Billerbeck, Der A He 
Orient, vol. i (1903), p. 4. 

* * Standard' sizes were, of course, made also (Sellin and Watzinger, 
Jericho, p. 58). 
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form of some letter.^ In order to strengthen these clay struc¬ 
tures wooden beams, when such were available, were fitted in 
between the various layers of clay. That, at least, is the 
simplest explanation of the large amount of wood-ash found in 
certain ruins. Apart from these, the chief building material 
for castles is plain stone, sometimes also brick, so that a brick 
wall crowns an underbuilding of stone, as, for example, in the 
castles at Megiddo. The ability to work stone shows perceptible 
development. In the so-called Intermediate Castle of Megiddo 
the underbuilding is composed of three layers of stone. The 
lowest layer is made of flat quarrystones laid almost horizontally. 
The stones of the second layer are tilted to the left, those of 
the top layer to the right, so that the result is a structure com¬ 
parable to the Roman optis spicaium,^ There is another type 
of building, using polygonal stones, of which we have a specimen 
in the West Castle at Taanach. The smooth surface and the 
splendid preparation of the stones betray the skill now reached. 
Even more complicated work was undertaken where special 
strength was desired, as, for example, on the west side of the 
same castle. The retaining wall has been built in four receding 
stories.^ It was desired to make the west side of the more 
recent castle in Megiddo specially strong. This was achieved 
by means of a moat 6 yards deep and 4^ feet wide at the top. 
In this same castle we also see an advance in technique in the 
increased strength and greater regularity of the stone work, and 
the clay of the brick superstructure is better worked than in 
former times. Special mention should be made of a primitive 
vault, discovered at Megiddo, with something of the pointed 
arch in its shape. It is all the more remarkable because, although 
it has been built without the assistance of any other tool than 
a bronze or flint hammer, it is as strong as any building of our 
own day. It has sustained for centuries, up to the moment of 
excavation, a weight of roughly 135 tons.^ This once more 
reveals unmistakable Babylonian influence, and recalls the 
conical vaults at Sippar.® The vault covers a burial chamber, 
and there is a second one, the walls of which are consolidated 
into a barrel-shaped vault, which ends in a huge stone with a 

^ See the illustration in Vincent, Canaan d*apris Vexploration ricente, p. 33. 

* Cf. Tell eUMutesellim, vol. i, p. 12. • Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, p. 48. 

* Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 14 f. * Vincent, op, dt,, p. 260. 
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conical opening in the centre. Although this opening may in 
some cases have been intended to permit the offering of food 
to the dead, it also hints how attempts were being made to 
solve the problem—otherwise neglected—of illuminating an 
interior. There was found in Taanach a clay tube or pipe 
tapering from both ends toward the centre, and the explanation 
given—probably correctly—on the basis of analogous examples 
from Babylonia and Assyria, is that it was meant to admit 
light from above.^ Openings in the walls for windows hardly 
seem to have been known at this period. The roof of the castle 
must have been flat, and consisted of wattles and hard-beaten 
earth laid upon wooden cross-beams resting on pillars of stone 
or wood .2 The floor consisted of hard-trodden earth, and the 
fireplace was a depression in it lined with stone. 

The castle-buildings, with their dwelling-rooms and store¬ 
rooms, were usually grouped round an open courtyard. To 
our ideas, the dimensions of the rooms were more than modest. 
The West Castle of Taanach is instructive in this respect: 
20 yards long and 23 yards broad, its superficial area is about 
460 square yards. This is divided into nine rooms (apart from 
a small vestibule), a long rectangular corridor, and a large main 
space with a water-cistern in the centre (probably the castle 
court). Sellin, who excavated the castle, estimates that the 
average superficial area of these rooms is not quite 3 square 
yards.® This seems to be an error, but even the corrected result, 
between 4 and 5 square yards,* is still surprisingly small.® If 
the great ones of the city were content with so little, we can only 
imagine what was considered sufficient for the common people. 

The art of masonry, which produced such creditable results 
in the castles, shows to still greater advantage in the erection 
of the city-walls. The growth of the community in such centres 
as Megiddo and Taanach made it necessary to carry the city- 
wall over the edge of the hill and down to the foot of it. This, 
of course, necessitated a greater strength in the construction of 
the wall. In return there was the advantage that it could be 

^ Or was this pipe a primitive chimney ? C/. the chimney of the cave- 
crematorium, supra, p. 38. 

2 See Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, p. 45. * Ibid., p. 47. 

♦ Kittel, Geschichie des Volkes Israel, 3rd edition, vol. i, p. 168, note i. 

® I make it even larger. On Sellin's plan the walls of the rooms vary from 
a little more than 2 yards to 5 yards at most. 
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supported by the hill^ it n^ituraHy assumed a terraced form. 
In Mcgiddo the actual wall consisted of a terraced brick structurc 
7 or 8 yards—in some places 9 yards—in thickness. The foot 
uf the wall rested on a projecting base of unhewn boulders^ 
these also being arranged in receding steps. In front of this 
base was a glacis consisting of small stones and clay trodden 
hard and covered l^^thH a cnat of piaster. This arrangement 
not only made an approach more difficult; it also facilitated 
the shedding of water and kept the wall dry. The entire 
structure was topped by a ring of stongp so that thy wall when 
complete had the enonnous height of 34 feet. To strengthen 
it still further, buttresses tapering upward were superadded, 
and at inter\^aLj rectangular to’wers with very massive founda¬ 
tions projected, affording a safe position for its defenders, who 
were also protected by battlements and palisades. In Geacr 
towers of this kind stood at regular intervals of 30 yards. In 
Lochiah there were even bastions containing enclosed spaces. A 
different type of construction, going back perhaps to Egj-'ptian 
models, is seen in the eireumvallation of Jericho. In the main 
it dales from this period—perhaps a little later ^—^and the 
structure is dominated by one ideaj that of defensive strength. 
The wall is double. There is a strongly built inner w^l (about 
4 yards thick) andj running parallel to it at a distance of 
4 yards, an outer wall not so thick^ both consisting of clay bricks 
resting on a foundation of quarrystone,* There are, beaidca, 
turret fortifications,® When we remember that the higher 
(the inner) wall rose to a height of ICO feet above the valley 
wc can understand the fear that was Iclt by the invading 
Israelites vfhen they saw fortified cities of this kind " aa high aa 
heaven/'^ And then there were the gates and bolts,^ The 
number of gates was kept as low possible—'Jericho seems to 
hav^e had only one—and they were 50 constructed as to make 
it as difficult ^ possible for any cctcmy to enter the city. The 
excavations in Gczer have revealed two gates, one of which, 
broken into the wall at right angles, pa^cs through a long 
tower* The other, although straight, has an ascending entrance 

^ TUk funqdiUiofls of th* inttrior dmiblcr wall iqitcndid twy-ond bed of 
hrick bcIoDfiii^ to an □Idci' buEldiug. 

- Ssyin and Watxin|;er, JtrichQ^ p. f. ’ p. 

* Dontr i, sS, m, > ; Kiim. jeIU^ ^ Devt, iii* 5" 
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way, 14 yards long, but only 3 yards wide. In construction also 
it shows remarkable features. The gate-wall is of stone, lined 
with air-dried bricks, and on the inside this lining is in places 
panelled with large stone blocks. The spaces between these form 
niches, which probably were meant to serve a defensive purpose.^ 

We ought, however, not to entertain exaggerated ideas of the 
area thus enclosed by the walls of a city. In those cities which 
have already been excavated it in no case exceeds 225 acres, 
and even these dimensions belong to a later period. The 
site occupied by ancient Jericho is only a little larger than 
that of the Colosseum at Rome.^ Such dimensions are intel¬ 
ligible only if we conceive the streets and lanes to have been 
extremely narrow. But they are in keeping with the dimensions 
already given for the dwellings; and it is well known that the 
cities of classical antiquity were in this respect very similar. 
Troy could have stood in one of the courts of the Louvre ! 

One of the main requirements of any settlement in Palestine 
was the water-supply. Of special interest in this connexion is 
the plan of a tunnel discovered in Gezer. It was about 76 yards 
long, and led through the rock of the eastern slope to a spring 
which, now dry, lies 42 yards below the present level and 
30 yards below the then level. Niches at the side were used 
to hold lamps, and the path must have been much used. 
The eighty steps leading down to the well are greatly worn. It 
is an amazing piece of work, especially when we remember that 
it must have been carried out with nothing but stone tools. It 
is no wonder that it so greatly impressed the later inhabitants 
of Gezer that they were wont to say that the ancient Flood 
began from the hill of Gezer and returned to it at the close. 
Nor was this Gezer tunnel the only one of its kind. From the 
ancient keep of the Jebusites on Mount Zion the " way of Ophel " 
led to the Virgin's Spring,^ and there were similar arrangements 
at Jibleam^ and at Megiddo.® In Jericho the outside wall 
enclosed the abundant spring Ain-es-sultan. 

^ This arrangement of niches recalls Ezekiers description of the gates of 
the Temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. xl, 6 ff.). 

* Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, p. 21. 

* See ZDPV, vol. xxxvi (1913), pp. 10-14. 

^ Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 42 (1910), p. 107 fif. 

* Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 161 f. 
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The efforts of private individuals to secure water are seen in 
the numerous cisterns, and these not only collected water, but 
became in course of time the resting-place of many objects of 
antiquarian interest; jugs, bowls, female trinkets, and all the 
other things that fell into the cisterns when people were fetching 
water have been faithfully preserved at the bottom ! 

Next to the water-cisterns, the most important domestic 
requirements were the oil- and wine-presses. They leave no 
room for doubt as to the occupation of the inhabitants. They 
are evidently engaged in agriculture, and it will be recalled that 
the travel report of Sinuhe ^ and the report on the campaigns 
of King Pepi ^ both make mention of vines and fig-trees, of oil 
and grain. Where possible, a depression in the rock was used 
for these presses. Where that was not available, a stone was 
hollowed out, and the liquid was conducted through a hole into 
several settling basins, and from these direct into a jug-shaped 
cistern for permanent storage.^ In other cases the liquid, when 
ready, was stored in jugs. Jugs of a larger size, or, if necessary, 
cisterns or entire rooms, were used for storing grain. The 
corn-mills were, in principle, the same as they had been ^—flat 
slabs of basalt curved at one end, and rolling-pins of basalt 
or of hard limestone of elongated oval shape. Others of daintier 
construction were dye-mills of black limestone, consisting of 
a lower part in which a conical hole had been worked and an 
upper part with a round plug so carefully ground to fit the 
hole that the colour meant for ceramic work could be ground 
very fine after the addition of some liquid.® 

Cooking-stoves have been found in great numbers. The 
most ancient ones, made of thick, badly mixed, red-brown clay, 
and built in with stone, are nothing but round containers. 
Into these were put not only the fuel, but also the material to 
be cooked. To this day the fellaheen construct their stoves 
in this same primitive form. One of an exceptional kind was 
found in Taanach, with a double wall, the space between the 
walk being meant to hold the fuel.® Another of peculiar con- 

^ See supra, p. i6. * See supra, p. 48. 

® For example, the carefully prepared oil-cistem in the North Castle at 
Megiddo (Tell eUMutesellim, vol. i, p. 73). 

* See supra, p. 38. * Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 64 f. 

* Sellin, Tell Ta*annek (1904), p. 49. 
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stm^tion was found in Lachish. Ita inside 'width W33 more than 
d feet and the wall was 37 inches thick. It contained narrow 
passage pipes, branching in all directions, opening below into 
the fire chamber and conducting the hot air upward inaidir, so 
that the heated air "was protected against external cold, and the 
glowing heat within was concentrated as much as possible.^ 
The purpose of this stove is not quite clear. Close beside the 
ovens were frequently found utensils made of basalt, evidently 
the furnishing of a kitchen, or perhaps of a pottery: hollowed^ 
nut basalt blocks used as mortars, etc., cooking utensils of 
dolorite, with their round cavity resting on a shaped base with 
three or four feet,* That considerable demands might sotne- 
times be made on a kitchen in those days is evident again from 
Sinuhe's report ; " My daily food was bread, and I had wine 
every day, boiled meat and roast goose: abo game from the 
dcEtirt, caught in snares and brought in for luy use, besides what 
my own hunting dogs caught. They made for me a great dual 
of , . ,*and milk prepared in all sorts of ways.” A buHaburn 
containing leg-bones of poultry, as well as the bones of a child, 
was found in Taanach, and the nature of this provision for the 
dead testihes to the use of poultry as food. 

With regard to the small articles found, one is struck by the 
large extent to which dint articles continue to app ear well into 
the Bronze Period, There are scrapers, knives, chiseb, saws, 
hammers, etc. Evidence of improved skill is shown by the 
manner in which a chisel edge has been sharpened. Weights, 
evidently belonging to a weaving loom, are of stone (basalt or 
limestone or brown ironstone), and of course also of day. The 
spinning-whorls too arc of stone or clay, sometimes of bone. 
This is clear evidence that Spinning and weaving have been 
taken up, and if we may draw a conclusion as to the customs 
then prevailing in Palestine from tlic clothing of the caravan 
going to Egj'pt under the leadership of the before-mentioned 
Absha * It was no longer merely a loincloth that was worn, but 
long garments reaching from the shoulders to the knees, made 
of dyed cloth trimmed with braid and tassels. Actual shepherds 

1 TWersdt, A A (ifiofl), p. 16 i. * Cf, Tftt vol. L p S5 

* The word « wanting in the pipy™. The copyist eonld not moke out 
iUG word m the afaeet lie wa.^ ITBA p. 215, j 1 

‘ Suptu, p. 4^* 
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and iand-workers, as may be gathered from Sinuhe's accountj 
may, like the modem fellaheen, usually have been content with a 
sheepskin—the garment in which they were also laid to their last 
rest,^ Sewing still done with needles made of animal bone. 
Bone needlecases have also been found; indeed, bone is still 
a favourite material for all sorts of tools. But bronze is the 
usual material, and needles, nails, gimlets, studs, chisels, knives, 
and ploughshares, all of bronze, have been found in great numbers. 
The weapons also are either of stone or bronze. Along with 
arrowheads of flint are found others made of bronze, some of 
them with deadly barbs : also bronze shears and swords, and 
battleaxes shaped hke halberds. In addition to these, the club 
was still a common weapon. It is shown in an Egyptian repre¬ 
sentation ^ of the siege of Netia, probably a city of Palestine, 
as the weapon of its Semitic defenders, and in the illustration 
of the caravan of Absha (already mentioned more than once) 
we find it along with other weapons, such as a carved wooden 
javelin. Mention may also be made here of three other objects 
in the same representation not found among the results of the 
excavations in Palestine—viz., waterskins, ass-saddles, and 
zithers, 

A new chapter, and an extensive one, is opened when we turn 
to ceramics. The time has not yet come to write the detailed 
history of the development of this art in Palestine. But, thanks 
to the discoveries in Lachish, which have been confirmed by later 
finds in Jericho^and elsewhere, the main features of it can already 
be so clearly made out that it is in these ceramic discoveries that 
we find our main criterion for the approximate date of the 
various excavation strata.^ The progress made is most evident 
at the point where mere pottery work begins to be an art, born 
of the joy produced by beauty of form and surface. Here again 
we meet with foreign influences, both Babylonian and Egyptian. 
The exterior surface of the clay vessels gradually becomes 

1 Kef erring evidently to tlie more expensive burial customs of Egypt* 
Sinube speaks of the Palestinian method of burial as a wrapping in sheep¬ 
skins/' The clothing in which the dead were buried was presumably that 
which they wore in life. 

* At Desbasheh above Fayum; see Sir Flinders Petrie, Deshashih (1897), 
Plate 4. 

^ See Sellin and Watzinger* jBticho, p. 103 ff. 

* See supra, p. 35, 
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glossier, either by b^iniplc smootbing with the hand or by polishing 
with a ^hsirp tool In the case of larger vessels a sort of pattern 
is produced by means of a brush, ^ wkli which the surface is 
rubbed in different directions; The surface also begins to bo 
coloured. The design is seratebed in Lbc clay^ and a moiio- 
chreme coat cf colour is kid upon it. or a coat of whitish, or 
bright redp or chestnut'brown colour is laid on the surface^ and 
a design in colour is laid on the top of it. The mere line 
ornamentation of the prehiiitoric period is ^urpassed^ although 
it is not yet entirely given up. The potteiy' w'orkers take their 
patterns from nature, painting, sometimes with thick broad 
lints and sometimes with finer lines, plants—the tree of life— 
and aiumals—ibexes, hshes, birds—and that too with a fidelity 
which reveals a fine gift of observation. Nor arc they content 
tu stop even here. Vessels or parts of vesscb arc made in the 
shape of animals—a horse^head with bridle in Megiddo. or 
a duck-sbaped lamp in Gezer, like a smaller one found in 
Taanach* Of greater interest is a find at Taanach, consisting 
of an animal in red clay, 7 biehes long and 4 inches high. 
It is probably a camel, on which a naked youth is mounted. 
Some have thought this to be a votive offering, seeing that in 
Arabian antiquity sacred cameb play a great part^ and in Cyprus 
votive gifts have been found showing the donors mounted.^ 
Perhaps it is only a Jump. Indeed, the period with which we 
nre dealing, as compared with earlier times, shows an advance 
in the shape given to the lamp. From the simpk pkto or bowl 
form it begins to develop into a eJosed container^ which by 
and by has opciiinga only for the wick and for filling. PceuHar 
to Palestine are the handles on the sides of larger vessels, bent 
upward and divided by finger-pressure. Their original puqjosc 
was, it is thought, to give assistance and security for carrying 
the vessel on the head, and their transference to smaller vessels 
was simply due to the desire for ornamentatjon.^ It is possible 
that, tow^ard the close of this period, Myceniean pottery began 
to reach Palestine. 

Toilet articles and personal emaments of this period have not 
been found to any great extent; but that does not mean that 

^ SeUua asd Watiinger, Jttickc^ p. 

* SflIltcL, TfU Ta'avfmk {19(^4), p. 45 ft. 

■ ScUiu aod WmtxLag«r. p, lo^. 
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urnamcnts were little wofD, It me^ only that unprofessional 
excavators—thieves and robbers, aneient as well as modern 
—have done their w'ork with great thoroughness. All the same, 
numerous kinds of ornaments have been found t bone combs, 
earrings, bracelets, anklets, clasps, pins, rosettes, small moone, 
twTSted wire^work, all of gold or silver or bmn^Ec, fiUets of gold 
foil, heads of blue, whitCj yellow^ and green enamel, red agatu, 
white hmestone, ribbed glass, small crystalline cylinders, scent 
or aalve bottles of elay ajid enamelled china, alabaster vases, 
thin pieces of ivory for the ornamentation of wooden boxes, 
bronze mirrors with enamelled handle —^ collection which 
reminds us of Taaiah'^a catalogue of female toilet articles.^ 
A whole coUecticn of trinkets vras found among the bones of 
the hapless mother who was overwhelmed in her houso with her 
five children. = Sellin, who discovered them, says ^ the finest of 
them all is a gold finger ring, which had, in place of a seal, a small 
rotatory cylinder made in three parts* Similar rotatory riiLgs 
have been found in Egypt and Cyprus, but they are mostly set 
with scarabs. Scarabs and seals of various lands are, of course, 
among the commonest finds in Palestine, and tlie scarabs, found 
in great numbers, especially in the southern cities and in 
Megiddo, eleariy betray Egj^'ptian influence, if not Egyptian 
origin. There are specimens of white steatite, caroelian, yellow 
enamel, greenstone, blue amethyst, crystal^ light blue china, 
green gia2ed clay, etc. The engravings on them are of many 
kinds. Tlic most interesting is that on a seabeylinder of black 
syenite from Taanach, w^hich goes back to about 2000 b.c. It 
ahow-a two figures, the deity (a Babylonian one in this case, the 
deity Nergal) * and his worshipper, and between these two 
the sign tjf the moon and other signs. Behind the deity are 
a star and the Egyptian so-called N&fr sign. In an intcniicdiate 

I ui. tS fT. 

V ScUuip Naehksit p. 14. and see Tupra. p, 34. 

* itiid., p. 14 f. 

* Ntrgiai (2 Kin^ xvil, 50) is th* th& BUELllgtit:. m wtll as 

fifld of the undcTwoild and god of w&r. The chief seat of hjs wcrshSp wa* the 
cjly of from i^hrth the A:wrian CDlcnietB were brought to Isnif] after 

the fan oE Samiuia. PtrasiWy the trail of the Soog ol Soog^ (vi, 4^ 

and vtrin lo) mectldiicd thd " ftfcara oi Nersnl" along willi the ^^awn, the 
moon, and the sun^ They nould. represent the coti-^elLAtioii ol the T wins, 
which appears In the two Babyloataa repreneiitatiofla oE Ncjffial. See 
IpVinCkler* F*!rry£httfi£fiH, vot i* p- 3^3, and A*.^Tp p, f 
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position behind the human worshipper we have, twice, the 
Egyptian sign of life and a bird below it. To the left of this 
intermediate column we find ancient Babylonian cuneiform 
writing giving the owner’s name, Atanahili, son of Habsi, 
servant of Nergal. Here we have, in Palestinian territory, the 
servant of a Babylonian god, with a seal-cylinder half of whose 
signs are Egyptian ! Could there be a clearer indication of the 
intercrossing of civilizations at that early date in Palestine ? 
And the owner of the jewel was probably rather a native of 
Palestine than a mere Babylonian colonist, for, in the latter case, 
the Egyptian influence would be less intelligible. The use of 
the Babylonian language and writing, however, and still more 
the worship of a Babylonian deity, show that Babylonian 
influence went far deeper than the Egyptian, which affects only 
certain externalities of the scene. Of course, not all these seals 
betray foreign influence with the same clearness, and the symbols 
on a seal found in Megiddo—an ass being stung by a hornet— 
are perhaps merely due to personal observation on the part of 
the Palestinian seal-cutter. 

A short step takes us from ornaments to amulets. The small 
moons mentioned in the last paragraph as having been found 
among the trinkets already point in that direction. In the Old 
Testament we read that the camels of the Midianites had small 
moons on their necks. ^ And in Palestine at the present day 
favourite horses wear an amulet of silver or ivory in the shape 
of a half-moon slung round their necks.® The animal thus 
adorned—and, of course, the rider also—is supposed to be under 
the protection of the moon-god, and that protection is needful 
whenever, owing to the intolerable heat of the day, travelling 
is done at night. The fact that the beads and pendants thus 
worn were predominantly blue in colour is in keeping with the 
fact that popular superstition in Palestine to-day decrees the 
wearing of blue glass beads as a protection,® especially against 
the evil eye. To this day the glance of a blue eye is most 
dreaded in Palestine, probably because it is rare, and no doubt 
it was always so. Blue beads as a protection against blue eyes 
are simply an example of sympathetic magic. Shells were also 

^ Judges viii, 21. 

* L. Bauer, Volksleben im Landc der Bibel (1903), p. 199. 

* L. Bauer, ibid., p. 198. 
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believed to have special efficacy against the evil eye, and every 
living creature—man, woman, child, or even she-camel—in 
North Arabia wears shells round the neck.^ Perforated shells 
have been found in Palestine which go back as far as the later 
Paleolithic Period,^ and they recur again and again in Gezer as 
gifts to the dead. The amuletic character is equally apparent in 
the numerous perforated bones, stones, disks of clay and of metal. 
It is, in fact, in things of this kind that foreign influence is most 
apparent. Egyptian influence is specially shown by a large 
number of Horus eyes,^and by an amulet from Taanachwith an 
Anubis head on one side. In Taanach were found a number of 
snake-heads, and in Gezer a miniature snake 6 inches in length, 
strongly resembling an article of the same kind (lO inches in 
length) from a small temple in Shushan.** We need not, how¬ 
ever, immediately infer from this that serpents were worshipped, 
although we shall later meet with other traces which might 
suggest it. In this case it is probably simply an amulet or a 
talisman, for serpents were considered to be efficacious for this 
purpose. Glaser found in Arabia fragments of brazen serpents 
which, as is clear from the hole bored through the head, were 
meant to be hung on the person, and were therefore amulets.® 
This, of course, sets the later brazen serpent of Moses ® in a new 
light. The camel-head found beside the female skeleton in 
Taanach is supposed by Sellin ^ to have been attached, in 
accordance with the usual practice, to the roof of the house as 
a protection, and to have collapsed along with it. Similarly, a 
horse-skull performed the same office on the house-roof of the 
ancient Germans, and a camel-skull (or part of one) can still be 

^ Musil, Arabia Peiraa (iQoS). vol. iii, p. 314. 

* Supra, p. 36. 

* Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, lost an eye, when fighting with Seth, his 
father s murderer. The god Tot spat on the eye, and it was restored. Horus, 
however, gave the eye to his father to eat, and the latter was restored to life 
on account of this display of filial affection. The Horus eye became thence¬ 
forward the symbol of all gifts. See Erman, DU dgyptische Religion (1905), 
pp. 37 and 48. 

* See iUustrations in Vincent's Canaan, pp. 117 and 175. The fact that 
the bronze serpent of Gezer dates from the third period of the city (about 
1500 B.c.) does not matter here. 

/V, Ditlef Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion und die mosaische 
Uberlieferung (1904), p. 190, with illustration. 

* Num. xxi, 8; 2 Kings xviii, 4. 

’ Sellin, Nachlese, p. 16. 
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seen in use for the s:unc purpose on outside doors in Hebron,^ 
In almost every layer in Taanadi, in houscB and rubbish-heaps, 
Scllin found in very large numbers human and animal heel- 
bones, and, as tliese were never found beside others, but m 
groups u£ four or six together by tliemselves, he at once 
guessed,* and rightly, that they had something to du with the game 
called by the Arabs **'(*&» which is still played with bone dice,® 
When the bone falls and remains in a perpendicular position 
the thrower wins, and vice versa. This find proves the far-batk 
origin of this game, and, as Sellin rightly says, that ortgio roust 
be sought in the sphere of uiantics. From the fall of the bone 
probably an oraolo was deduced—indeed, it is not impossible 
that the animal to which the bone belongod was originally a 
aacrificiai animal.'* Sellin is inclined to give a similar interpre¬ 
tation to a small Canaanite Jug with sixty-aix small flat, white, 
licart’Shaped (or bean-shaped) atones, seeing that the number 
fd X ri) was a sacred number. •* Was it part of the outfit of a 
magician ? That magic was greatly in vogue in our period is 
attested by the eitistence of a local name, Achshaph {" Magic 
found mentioned in the annals of Thutmoais 

To the end of this period lielong apparently tlic first repre- 
aentations of Astartc, who was worshipped as the tutelary 
goddess of women.’ These terracottas are for the most part so 
small that one might be tempted to include them among the 
amulets.* But there are specimens in which tw-o studs under¬ 
neath the feet of the figure show that they once stood on a base, 
and were therefore more probably the objects of actual domestic 

CAsasJl, und VtdkiMldizin Lands fit* Bibti (1914)^ P’ 

^ ScUm, Tt£l Ta'anmk (1994)^ pi 

^ Ttic lK*y3, wlien a ram waa slBUghtered, heggtd for the 
td pl^y with A^Iffralflschf^$ BfiduindAiittK 11 C/. aiao tbt 

Tafki^j gsunfi with the coliar-bonca pf she^p, a Bpeclci ot with dice 

t^'inabfiry, Dat Turlftnvolk tia 95 )r P- 191 

* op. cii., p, iix 

Ttli Ta'iMnaMAf pp. 43 and im- 

^ Josh. B, I- Jtii. atix, ^d- 

T The inliqiiity of the worahip of tbi^ apparently Senutw gCMldesata aitttttd 
by the that ih^s ninifr of the cityof A^thtatolhoMuri aa early m th e wmaU 
of Thutmoaifl. Cj. in tin; Tell Aniama letten in Winckict's editbrt 141, L lo^ 
■J37. t. It = Kmidtzoa's edition 197. L 10. I ar (W eber in Knudtion, 
p. 1Z92}. 

• So Kennedy In Hasting?, iff. voK iii* p. 440. Paton in the Hitnc vulunie 
(p. iSb^) call? tliEin v-otive ofleiings. 
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worship. Of this type is thij Astarte figxjte which was found 
in the collapsed house in besfdi:: tlii: sikul-^ton of thu 

mother with her five children.^ This solid cast-bronze figure, 
6 inches in height, shows the goddess clothed in a delicately 
woven garment, through wrhich the breasts and the navel are 
visible. On her head she wears a crown tapering upward, and 
round her neck is a thick ring^ Of more primitive make is a 
figure found in Megiddo, which has been put together by 
hand, in ^snow-man^ fashion, out of separate pieces of clay* 
As these figures, bow^ever, for the most part belong to a subse¬ 
quent period we will reserve aluU consideration of them till a 
later chapter. 

With regard to the religion of the inhabitants of Palestine in 
this period, we arc mainly reduced to inferences from the later, 
the Canaanite period, and the line of separation between the 
Amorite and the Canaanite strata is, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, indefinite. Thus, much of what will be said 
in connexion Tsuth the Conaanite period will hold good for the 
religion of the period now' before us, TJic one and only expressly 
documented name of a deity in our period is the name of the 

Babylonian deity NcrgaL In the following period wo meet with 

a whole series of tracer of the worship of Babylonian deities in 
Palestine, but seeing tJiat in this subsequenL period tbo political 
hegemony definitely falls to Egypt, this worship is presumably 
older. Tliis agrees with the conclusion to which we found our¬ 
selves obliged to come regarding the predominance of Babylonian 
influences in this period, espedaUy in Hammurabi's time.^ 

In addition to the already-mentioned NergaJ^ other deities 
belonging to the Babylonian pantheon are found in Palestine. 
Among these are Shamash (in Hebrew Shemesh *], Sin, Nebn, 
Ninib, and Rammaji (Rimnion),'^ On the other hand, Hadad 

< i>upra, p. 34. ■ Supra, p. L 

* But the ogiwm^fil: of the najne " Sun La CAse does not 

e^bsoJutcly prove the identity of the dtityi 

* Wc do not nUjce the qtiestioa whether we should inclodc Ana cm the 

alrctij^h of Xhr P^cs^tipiam pla^e-natae Anaharatli {Joeh- nJid Tjihm u 

on ucouDt of the nacne Beth-ltiheiQ. Wc have already (p, .17] tcndere^l 
Betblehem simply as ** House of Hrtsd/* There are w'eight}" argament^ 

an idcatification of the goddes? Aneith l^alestine with the Baby¬ 
lonian Antum or Anatu, the female compaiuQD oi Asa. Mention should 
also be luade qf the Bubylomein deity Sibittl (n deity doBoly reBcmbbo^ 
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(identical ^ith Rammaii), along with Ash era, seems to have 
migrated to Babylon from the wcaatp and Dagan {Dagcjii) 
to have been brought both to Babylon and Palestine from his 
original Amorite home. The main centres in Palestine of the 
cult of the sun-god Shemesh (Shacnash) were probabJy places 
like Ir-Shemesh ^ (" City of the Sun Beth-Shemesh “ {" House 
of the Suq^T £n-Shemesh ® Well of the Sun '^) ’ and the hero 
Samson perhaps exhibits features of the same original figure."* 
The sun-god seems also to have been worshipped under the other 
name for the Heri^a ; hence probably the names of the plact:3 
where he "was worshipped—Har-Heres ^ (" Mount of the Sun") 
and Timnat-HereK ^ [" Region of the Sun The worship of the 
moon-god Sin, w ho was specially honoured in Haran, Abraham's 
starting-point^ is attested by the names Mount Sinai and the 
wilderness of Sin,^ Other ancient centres of the worship of the 
moon-god were probably Jericho^ w^hich is named after the moon 
{jar£ack)f and Hadasha * New Moon "), in the liill-cauiitry of 

and by idmtLdcd witb him ), who liad probibly Mtmt cocseadoia 
with thfl Pleiads pp, 413, 45^), Siom? s^olara (iodtidicig P^lon 

in i££, vjjL iii* p, 134C1) even veatured to connect bibitti 

or th« Bibyioniui demoDfl with thA nafiiA at Betx-sheba. ;ind thA 

nn-Tne Batb'ialieba (also EELihcrba, Elxgd- vj^ Oisabeth, and jehosheba^, 
^ Ki^9g3 TO, But tbit 19 doobtfuL Becr-ehfiba m^ 2 ji 5 ^tmply ** Sevpji 
W&Ufl " [XAIdakt in AI^, vol, yii (1904)^ p. 341). Ngldcke (Pr 344) says that 
till Ui* contnuy h proved wc must u^omc a Babyloiiiaa for the jiped^l 
flignlficaiicc oJ the number sevna. Tha similarity of the Hebrew tof 

* s*v«i/ and iAn//*, meaning “ is certainly not accidental. Swearing 

is an appeal to aeven j^odi or aplriu, or 5. repeated appeal to one 

and thA flnpcr^emsuous bein^, or even simply a scTCDlold repetitiozi ol 

the o^th lonuula. The Arabs, when taking a aertouj^ natli, Tepe4\t thA atate' 
ment to which thAy ars ^wiiaring as otten iia seventy tunes (WcUhansen, 
rtraA( jsiAart p, 1S6). Blit son ahso l 4 dAf!tftn, Djit 

EtdM din (1914^ p^ 5^- 

* Joah. lisc^ 41 r ascribed to the Lrihc oJ Dan. 

* Josh. XV, 10 i another oi the same name, mK, -ai; anuther, 

JiKdi. xix, 3S, Judge! J, 33. 

* jnah. 3tv^ 7, xviii, ry, apparently on the road from Jeruaalcjn to Jericho. 

* See Stahn, l>iff 

■ Judge:# i. 35. in the tribe ol Dan. 

* Judges ii^ 9 p on Mount Ephraim. In Josh, xut. jo, xxiv^ 30+ the i^ame 
plaefi IS named Timnat Sctncli. md in the Septuagint of Joali. xxiv„ 30, it 
i!f coiled Timnat bachar, but thcM ara probably intentioiial changes to blot 
out the name of the heathen deity^ 

^ Exod. XVI, 1, xvlip I : Nam. xxaciil, 11. We should perhaps add the namft 
of bhinab, king of the dcstroj-ed City o f Adma, neortbe D>ead Spo (Cen . xiv, sj), 

" Josh. XV* 37, 
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Judah A Tiic gori of writing, Nebo, or rather a saactuary named 
after him, has given his Dame to the well-known motintain from 
which Moses saw the promised land ® and also to ciiiea on both 
sides of the Jordan,® The worship of Ninib, the god of war, is 
indicated by the name of a locality, Bcth-Niiiih (” House of 
Ninib "), not far from Jerusalem,^ and by the proper name 
Abd-Ninib {'‘Servant of Ninib"), both of which occur in the 
Tell Amarna letters. The aanic of Raimnan {RJmmon) ® the 
stonn-god appears in a whole series of Palestinian place-names : 
Rimnion,* Rimmon-perez’ {" Rent of Rimmon Gath-Rimmon* 
r Wine-press of Rimmon"), En-Rimmon ® (" Well of Rimmoa"), 
Scia-ha-Rimmon [" Rock of Rimmon "). Tlic ajinbol of this 
god was frequently the bnlL^^ In hia hand he holds a bundle of 
thunderbolts. His native name in the west is Hadad ; at least, 
this name was believed in Babylonia to be of Amorite origin. 
Had ad must therefore have been worshipped here at an earlier 
period.*® According to tlic Tell Amama letters, he makes Lis 

^ To irtfi it saemi iinlkkely ibat libiiuli (Num. xuiij, th# desert 

bf Simii, angtIicT town of namci in Jud-^ (Jodii. x,, -4^, ^ud gftniK 

lu.ve anythJni; ta do ^tli n poeEigul namv of tbe * white" infion. 

Nor GMi it be said with certainty that the female namfi Sarah is countxt^d 
with Sarratn, the name of the moon-gbcl of Haraii. It ia ififfiimit to say 
whether the name Chesil in the wtith ol Judah (Joth. xv, yo) has any tvlatinn 
tQ the cbnstcUatioii of that name (probably Onon)^ the tcicta do not 

a^e with regard to th* fi4iTne, 

* Xhui. xxxiii^ 47; Ikot. JOoaU i. 

’ To a town cut oi JordaCn Ntun. xxxii, j, Kxxiii, 47; to a Judean tewn, 
" thfi Nebo/* Ezra it, 2^^ x, 43, Nch, vii, 33; and probably sIm lo 

Nob (i Sam. xxi, z h,), * There was anothEr uear CtlHil (Byblos). 

* This vocailxatkan in Hebrew is perhaps due to a popular etymology, 
Ptmttion ztiGBJiA * pomegranate/ 

■ JiKih, XV, yt, xut. 7, [ CtLTQU. iv, 31, Zech. xlv* 10. in the south of 
Judah, allotted to Simeon ; ako Josh, xtx, ij iRmntnonJ, a town in Zebulun. 

* Nutn. xxxHi. T9, a camp of IsrseL 

* Josh, me, 45, ixip 34, 1 Cbron. vi, 54, a town in Dan, 

^ NeJi, li, 59, I Chron. iv^ 32, a tow^n in Judah or Simeon. 

JudKcs XX, 4j. 47, Mk u. ia Benjamin, 

^ ft eaanot be mere coineidence tbal one of the ancient bnU inia^es comir? 
from EimiIlian {In the land east of the Jordan]!. 

In a Babylonian list of deltfs It fa Axpnssly said that A-da-ad is the 
name oi this god in Aniunri, the west country {see Bexold in 
(ff lAif S(ndffiy e/ vol. xi, p. 174 fif ). 

The worship of lladad bKame widespread in Near Asia, as is a tiered 
by 0 (d Testament praper nameih; of various JEdomite idngifi {Otn. xxxvi. 35 : 
i Kinipi Mr i4-3aj; Bcn-Hadad Son of Hadad*^), s Jungis iv, iS, etc., 
and Hadad-ercr f Hadod Is Help "J, -1 Sam, viii, 3-13, are names of king;^ of 
Syria: Hi-nadnd jEam lii, 9 ; JSeli. loj is the name of a I^vitLi;ikl family, 
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voice resound in the sky, so that the whole land trembles.^ The 
identity of Hadad with Rimnion is also expressed in a late 
passage of the Old Testament in the name Hadad-Rimmon.® 
As wife of the Babylonian Ramman, we sometimes hear of the 
goddess Ashratum, or Ashirtu. This is none other than Ashera, 
who again is of western origin, and the antiquity of her worship 
in the west may be inferred from the fact that she is named in 
a dedication inscription to Hammurabi in which he himself is 
called King of the Land of the West (Amurru).® In this in¬ 
scription she appears as the “ bride of the king of heaven, as 
" queen of luxury and splendour,” as “ the merciful one, who 
reverently entreats her husband.” An Abd-Ashirti, or Abd- 
Ashrati—J.e., “ Servant of Ashera ”—is frequently mentioned in 
the Tell Amarna letters. Finally, Dagan,« of whom there are 
traces in Babylon from 2400 b.c. onward, and whom Hammurabi 
in the introduction to his law calls his “ begetter,” is in all proba¬ 
bility the same deity whom we meet in the Old Testament as 
the Philistine god Dagon.® The Philistines seem to have 
adopted his worship only after their settlement in Canaan. 
The Palestinian name Beth-Dagon « (” House of Dagon ”) is a 
reminiscence of his worship, and the occurrence of a proper 
name compounded with Dagon in the Tell Amarna letters ’ is 
proof that his worship goes back to the Amorite period, or at 
least close to it. But the form of the name, Dagan, identifies 
the bearer of it as the original god of grain {dagan). His 
emblem on a Phcenician seal is an ear of corn. It can have been 
only at a later period that he became a fish-god, as he has been 
represented since Jerome’s day, unless this character was ascribed 
to him in error, on the basis of an interpretation due to a popular 
etymology {dag = fish). 

But these deities above named do not exhaust the Amorite 

1 Winckler, 149,1. 13 ff. Hadad's name also occurs in the Amarna letters. 

• Zech. xii, ii. Here it is probably not the name of a place in the plain 
of Jezreel, but the name of a deity, whose death, like that of Tammuz 
(Ezek. viii, 14) or Adonis, caused lamentation. 

* KAT, 3rd edition, p. 432 f. 

♦ C/., for what follows, Paton in Hastings, RE, vol. iv, p. 386 ff. 

® I Sam. V, 2-7. Cf, I Macc. x, 83, xi, 4. Games in his honour were 
celebrated at Gaza (Judges xvi, 23 ff.). 

• One in Judah, Josh, xv, 41, another in Asher, Josh, xix, 27. 

’ Dagan-takala, letters nos. 215 and 216 in Winckler. 
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pantheon. There was also a goddess Anat, whose name is 
attested in Palestine in the fifteenth century b.c.^ by the local 
name Beth-Anat. Among the Egyptians, whom her worship 
must have reached at latest in the same century—^for at that 
time she had a priesthood at Thebes ^—she was a war-goddess. 
Probably she was the same in Palestine. She was perhaps of 
Hittite origin.® What other deities, of whom we either hear 
directly or whom we can at least infer for the Canaanite period, 
belong to the period we are now dealing with cannot be 
ascertained. 

But the undoubted polytheism indicated by the deities already 
named cannot have wholly displaced older polydemonistic 
ideas. For these are found in undiminished strength in the 
ensuing period—conceptions of spirits living in stone or tree or 
spring, or on high place, and who are called, quite generally, by 
the name of El (meaning, perhaps, " Power "). This name is 
doubly attested for our period. Among the Amorite names 
from the time of the first Babylonian dynasty compounds with 
El are frequent, and in Palestine in the fifteenth century place- 
names compounded with El are already found.^ For example, 
in the list of Thutmosis III among the districts conquered in 
the first Syrian expedition of the King mention is made of 
Har-El (** Mount of El *'), also of Jacob-El and Joseph-El, two 
names which have been much discussed owing to their first 
component. It cannot be said with equal definiteness what 
other names were used to denote deity. Baal, for example, 
which might be called the classical name of Canaanite religion, 
occurs pretty frequently in Babylonian proper names of the 

1 In the list of Thutmosis III (i501-1447) the Beth-Anath mentioned means 
a town in Naphtali (Josh, xix, 38; Judges i, 33). There was another towm 
of the same name (spelt Beth-Anoth) in Judah (Josh, xv, 59). Anathoth, 
the birthplace of Jeremiah, is called after Anath, as is also the Anati mentioned 
in an Amama letter (Winckler, 125, 1 . 43)* as well as the Anath referred to 
in Judges v, 6, a Canaanite oppressor of Israel. By a misunderstanding he 
is said to have been the father of the Israelite judge Shamgar (Judges ui, 31). 
Kittel takes another view, and thinks that the expression ** son of Anath " 
conveys an encomium of warlike bravery. He is also inclined to make the 
name Baanah (2 Sam. iv, 2 ff.) a derivative from Ben-Ana, ** Son of Ana." 

* W. Max MuUer, Asien und Europa nach altdgyptischen Denkmdlern (1893), 

p. 313. 

» Von Orem, Allgemeine Religionsgeschichie (1911). P- 259 . and Eduard 
Meyer in ZDMG, vol. xxxi (1877), P* 7 ^^ 

* The Amama letters also contain proper names compounded with El. 
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Amorite period, but it does not occur in the Amarna letters.^ 
On the other hand, there is no lack of proofs that the deity was 
already in this period indicated by names expressive of kinship, 
such as ab (‘ father ’), am (‘ father’s brother ’), and ach (‘ brother ’). 
Also, the leader of the caravan of which we have spoken {supra, 
pp. 49 and 58), about 1900 b.c., bears the name Absha, and the 
Palestinian prince at whose Court Sinuhe settled down was 
called Ammienshi .2 

The conception that a supersensuous being likes to take up 
his abode in a stone is fully attested by finds in layers belonging 
to this period. In Taanach, for example, out of a natural rock, 
rising about 3 feet above the surrounding surface, had been 
constructed a sort of altar, to which access was obtained by 
steps hewn in the rock.® On the upper surface was a large oval 
hole for sacrifice, about 18 inches in diameter, besides three 
small holes 3J inches in diameter. All round the rock ran a 
deep channel, which was perhaps partly natural, but had been 
artificially deepened.* To the same period probably belongs 
the primitive rock-altar which is still to be seen at Sar'a, the 
Old Testament Zorea,® probably the very one which plays a 
part in the story of Samson.® Other common evidences of 
former worship are upright pillars. The excavations have dis¬ 
closed many of these. Extreme care is, however, necessary in 
interpreting them. Not every monolith found standing upright 
is straightway to be claimed as a sacred stone, though ultra- 
zealous historians of religion are apt to do so. The excavators 

^ It is, however, attested in Egyptian sources as an Asiatic name of the 
deity Seth or Sutech (W. Max Muller, Asien und Europa, p. 309). 

* Numerous names like this are found in Babylonian sources of this period : 
Ammu- or Hammurabi, Abiramu (Abraham). Genesis mentions names of 
Palestinian contemporaries of Abraham compounded with ab: Shinab 
(xiv, 2), Abimelech (xx, 2). Place-names compounded with am, like Jibleam 
(Josh, xvii, II ; Judges i, 27; 2 Kings ix, 27), which occurs in the list of 
Thutmosis III, are probably of the same kind. Cf. supra, p. 49. 

* At a later time Hebrew legislation forbade such an arrangement, ** that 
thy nakedness be not discovered thereon " (by the deity who was supposed 
to be present in the stone), Exod. xx, 26. Indeed, all hewing of stone was 
forbidden (verse 25). 

* Sellin, Tell Ta*annek, pp. 34 and 103. For the channel or gutter cf, 
I Kings xviii, 32, 35. 

® There are several illustrations of it in Kittel, Vber primitive Felsaltdre 
in Paldsiina (reprint from the Hilprecht Anniversary Volume, Leipzig, 1909). 

* Judges xiii, 2 flf. 
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of Tell es-Safi^ thought they had discovered in some pillars the 
remains of an ancient sanctuary, and the numerous bones of 
camels, sheep, and oxen found among the rubbish seemed to 
confirm their belief. But Thiersch ^ utterly ruined their joy over 
their discovery by his definite verdict that the place had only 
been a stall for animals ! A closely analogous case was the 
rock-stable of Tell Sandahanna, where the appliances for tying 
up the animals excluded all doubt as to the purpose of the 
place. ^ On the other hand, wherever a place is named after 
a pillar, like Kirjath-nasib (" City of the Upright Stone"), 
mentioned by Thutmosis III among the Palestinian cities con¬ 
quered by him, we have in all likelihood a sacred pillar. 

But it was not only in solid stone that gods and spirits might 
dwell. They might also take up their abode in the open field. 
We may safely assume that the spirits of the field, who, to the 
horror of the Hebrew lawgiver, were still worshipped at a later 
period,^ and after whom a place of worship was named,^ were 
in our period believed to exist. At least, Hebrew legal ordinances, 
centuries later, confirm in their own way the existence of such 
conceptions reaching back to primitive times and closely con¬ 
nected with agriculture. The vineyard, for example, was 
planted simultaneously with vine and grain in order to bring it 
under the protection of the spirits of the field, who would other¬ 
wise be offended at being robbed of their due.® Again, the fruit 
of trees was left untouched for the first years, so that the spirits 
of the field might receive their due portion ’—a custom which 

' That the layer in question brings us to a somewhat later period docs 
not affect the statement in the text. 

* A A (1908), p. 369 f. 

* The ceiling is supported by six pillars rectangular in section. The 
columns at Tell es-Safi were originally rectangular. 

* Lev. xvii, 7. 

® Bamath-has-seliim (instead of Bamoth-hashshearim in our text) means 
** High Altar of the Spirits of the Field ** (2 Kings xxiii, 8). They were of 
the nature of satyrs and fauns, and had their abode in uncultivated land 
(Is. xiii, 21, xxxiv, 14), the steppes, and the desert. See Hans Duhm, Die 
bosen Geister im Alien Testament (1904), p. 46 ff. 

* Deut. xxii, 9. Similar conceptions lie behind the prohibitions to sow a 
field with two kinds of seed (Lev. xix, 19), to yoke together an ox and an ass 
to a plough (Deut. xxii, 10), or to mate them (Lev. xix, 19), or to wear gar¬ 
ments made of wool and linen woven together (Deut. xxii, ii) or of two 
materials spun together (Lev. xix, 19). 

^ Lev. xix, 23-25. See my commentary in loc. 
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finds a parallel tci-day in som« places in the praetico of not 
eating certain fruits before a definite day of the calendar.' Or, 
at reaping time, a corner of the field was left unreaped in order 
that the spirit of the com might not be driven out of the field, 

for this spirit in leaves and fruits, Agairii great events 

3^nd spedal occasions in human lifc^ such ns birth, sicknesa^ and 
death, were placed under the care of other deities. ITie enact* 
ment of tlie Jewish low that parturition makes the mother 
unclean is uninteUiphlc if it is Jahvth Himself that ** opens the 
womb;" * Bui ifp according to the griginal view, it was done by 
a different num^n^ who was later replaced by jshveb^ then the 
matter ia clear. For one cult that which belongs to another cult 
is undeanA The name of the valley Jcphthah-El* El 

opens ") probably indicates the w^orahip there of a deity or spirit 
who assisted women to a liappy accouchement.® In connexion 
wnth a valley we must abo remember the brook which traverses 
it, and take into account the prevalence down to the present 
day of the primitive Semitic " custom—of which the American 
scholar Curtis * gives many examples from his own observation 
in Palestine—according to w^hich w'omen bathe in a natural 
stream in order to be made fertile by its Weli— i.e.j the holy 
7ium€n who inhabits it. Further, at a later time sickness—at 
least, leprosy—wag looked upon aa a" stroke of Jahveh/" ^ Here 
again it IS unintelligible that the leper should be ** unclean in 
the eyes of the worshipperg of Jahveh.® We are driven to the 
same rondusion, that Jahveh has here only taken over the part 
of an earlier MWJWr???, to who^e influeuce the Incurable disease 
in ijarlicr days ascribed. In keeping w^ith this, we hear of 
curative such as Jsrpe-El El curias whose memory 

ig still preaerved m a Beiijamite towm of the same name.^ The 
question as to a general worship of the dead receives some light 

1 fur vol. xviii (eG£S)^ p. [7. 

Atso the vif Jlf^nn, vol ^ i v,, ^7 t, where the Hindu is forbidiirti to eat 

tufvt rice or now com till he has olered the hmiLmiti ol the hu^'ett. 

* Oen. xxixi 51, ajti, as* * Swpra, p. 40. * Josh, xix^ 14, 27, 

Vem GslU^ AHiiradhtiseAi KuliiidUin p. 144 , 

* Curtis, tm dss [W3)f 

pp. ] [£-£15. 

^ a Kings xir, 5 j e Chron, xKvi, aci, ■ Lev. ^iS f. 

■ Josh, xvui, 37, possibly iUmticoi with *No-r-p*-R ("Healing''} in the 
anmalii Thutniosin HI. 
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from what W6 know of the treatment of the dead in our perjod| 
and it is fortunate that the excavations arc supplying additional 
informatJon on this matter. 

The practice of cremation, which is confinnud by the cave- 
creiiiaiorium at Gezer,^ has in our period completely ceased, and 
has given place to the universal custom of burial in caves or in 
the earth. This is a change which took place also in Babylon— 
at least, in Nippur—with the invasion of the .Semites.* The 
change was brought about without any intermediate stage. In 
the cavc-crernatorium at Gezer the new corpses were simply laid 
to rest on the ashes of the earlier dead. Of course, this new 
manner of disposal of the dead required greater space, and 
tliis was secured by doubling the sisi: of the cave. It now also 
became necessary to guard the place against the entranoe of 
wild boasts, and this was done by building up the former stair 
entrance and digging a perpendicular shaft through which the 
dead could be lowered into the cave. The bodies were apparently 
laid without any plan on the lop of each other, but those of 
sped idly distinguished persons ■were laid on special couches of 
stone round the wails of the cave, and surrounded by a low- 
Btuuc wall. Tlie presence of a jar containing the remains of a 
new-born child on a platform of stone probably points to a 
building sacrifice oflcred on the occasion of the transformation 
of the cave for its new purpose. 

Gruesome traces of this widespread custom of building sacri¬ 
fices have been diBclosed by the excavations. It will sufEce 
to adduce two specially instructive examples from Megjddo. 
Between the lowest layer of the foundation and the second stone 
base was found a jar, 3 feet long and 16 inches wide, surrounded 
by masonry work and crushed by the weight of the super¬ 
incumbent layers, It contained the remains of a very young 
child, along with a number of ceramic offerings.® At another 
place, in the North Castle at Meglddo, Vfas found, lying diagon¬ 
ally across the foundation stones of the lowest layci*, the skeleton 
of a girl of about fifteen years of age. The vertebral column 
had assumed the shape of the large stone on which it lay ; the 
feet were resting in a depression between the stones of the wall; 


' Supra, p. 3a. • C/. VinMrit, p. lO?. 

• Schtiuiacbn'. Tetl tl-AtuUsellim, vol, i, p. 44 i. 
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the head was outside the wall, under the floor, resting on a stone 
which gave it a raised position, and it was surrounded by a ring of 
small pieces of rock.^ Even worse horrors of ritual murder are 
suggested by other discoveries, if these are correctly interpreted 
as pointing to cannibalistic orgies. On the top of two male 
skeletons, which were lying outstretched, was the upper body 
of a lad of seventeen. The lower part of the body was wanting, 
and careful examination seemed to indicate that it had been 
severed during life. Again, there was found in a cistern the naked 
upper body of a girl of sixteen with the skeletons of twelve men 
and two youths ; a knife and an axe, found in the same cistern, 
seemed to corroborate the dread surmise. ^ At the mouth of the 
same cistern the severed skulls of two other girls were discovered, 
and other severed remains of bones and skulls were found. In 
one case, the top of a skull was fitted exactly into an earthen 
bowl, so that the savage owner was able literally and actually 
to drink out of the skull of his enemy.® 

Going back to the question of the natural method of burial, 
a point of view forces itself upon us which we found decisive in 
connexion with our interpretation of the dolmens.^ The arti¬ 
ficial grave arrangement is an imitation of the natural arrange¬ 
ment of the primitive rock-cave. A very common type is the 
grave at the foot of a shaft bored in a rock. A round shaft,® 
wider above than below, is driven to a depth, of about 6 feet. 
From this shaft a rectangular opening leads into the actual 
grave, hewn in the rock and vaulted, on the floor of which the 
dead body is laid. The grave-structure in Megiddo, stone-built 
in primitive fashion, conforms exactly to this arrangement. The 
centre of it was a quadrilateral grave-chamber, of whose remark¬ 
able vaulted roof we have already spoken.« From it one crawled 
through a passage 5 feet long to the door at the west, to which a 

^ Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 54 f. 

* But Vincent, in his Canaan, p. 276 ff., suggests a different explanation, 
and refers to the Egyptian custom of " double burial." 

• Thiersch, AA (1909), p. 360. « Supra, p. 40. 

‘ Two rectangular graves in Gezer are probably Egyptian (Macalister, 
Geter, vol. i, p. 303 flf.). Egyptian graves in Palestine are not unusual (Vin¬ 
cent, Canaan, p. 218 fif.). In the huge " graves of the children of Israel " 
at Hizme (the ‘Azmaveth or Beth-'Azmaveth of Ezra ii, 24, Neh. vii, 28. 
XU, 29) Vincent sees imitations of the Egyptian mastabas. Cf. Erman’ Die 
dgyplische Religion (igo5),p. itg. * Supra, p 53. 
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hewn shaft formed the secret approach from the surface of the 
ground. But this was not a case of a single grave. The cham¬ 
ber contained five corpses lying on the floor, and a sixth on a 
stone bench, along with numerous offerings.^ Similar, but more 
primitive, was a second grave arrangement connected with this 
one. It was a collective grave, containing twelve dead. Peace 
and seclusion * were secured by a great stone at the grave-mouth, 
which was still in place when the excavators found it. In cases 
where no natural rock-cover was available, or where the vault 
of masonry could not be built, the work was done with earth or 
a layer of plaster surrounded by stones.® Where it was at all 
practicable graves were made in the house of the family con¬ 
cerned, but building sacrifices were not always necessarily 
involved. The practice of having the dead in the closest possible 
proximity to the living can be proved as late as Old Testament 
times,* and it was also common in Arabian antiquity.® The 
usual posture of the dead was sitting on the haunches, with 
knees drawn up.® To the Oriental this seemed perhaps the most 
natural position. It is not easy to say whether the thought of 
“ Mother Earth,” into whose womb the dead person was laid 
in the posture of the embryo, in order to be reborn of her,^ 
was partly responsible for this, although that thought also 
was not unknown among the Semites.® Sometimes the dead 
were laid with the head toward the East. But the varieties 
of posture are too numerous for us to speak of any one regular 
posture. 

A special method of burial was frequently used in the case of 
children. They were not laid in open graves, but placed, head 
downward, in plain jars or urns, often with knees drawn up, arms 
and hands close to the mouth, and the body was often bedded 

» Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 14 f. 

* Ibid., p. 19 ff. 

* Referring to Megiddo, ibid., pp. i8, 25, 58 f., 62. 

« I Sam. XXV, i, i Kings ii, 34. Samuel and Joab were buried in their 
ONvn houses. See also Ezek. xliii, 7 f. 

* Cf, the poem from the Hamasa quoted by Marti, Geschichte dcr israel- 

itischen Religion (1907), p. I 33 - a 'r n r 

« Corpses extended at full length were found in Megiddo. See Tell el- 

Mutesellim, vol. i, p. 58, note 6 , and p. 60. 

» Cf. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 2nd edition (1913)* P- 27 f * 

® Cf. Noldeke's article ** Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semiten 
in AR, vol. viii (1905). P- 
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in Band or in finely sift^^d earth.^ Such jar or um usually 
contained ceramic gilts.^ The urns were closed with a diali, or 
of them were fitted into each other.* An entire children's 
cemetery^ wiLh twenty bodies^ Tcone of which could be more than 
two years old, was discovered by Sellin at Taanach, In the 
same locality hefuund tw^o large filled with finesandj, ivhich 
had never contained a dead body. Presumably this was a case 
of a cenotaph—fnrmal interment, practised when the body 
itself was not available, in order not to prevent the spirit from 
enjoying its Tb^ children buried in this cemetery were, 

notwithstanding the adjacent rock-altar mentioned above,® jirob*- 
ably TMjt sacrifices. There seems to have prevailed a custom, 
suggested by foreign analogies^ that clnldren up to a certain age 
were buried, not in the family grave, but underneath or near 
the house, or even in a place specially set apart far that purpose." 
The red colouring of the bone-remains found in a grave in 
Megiddo also attracted attentidn^ Possibly the colouring is 
fortuitous. The custom Is widespread of painting dead 
bodies red, the purpose being to give to the dead an external 
appearance of life, in order to protect them from evil influeneca 
which might injure them in their helplessness^^ 

It should be added that the number of dead bodies found in 
the graves laid bare is far than was to be expected in the 

^ &!Lnd and c&rth probably syroboUzc burial in thit gmunif, but possibly 
Uie use ol sand pointy to idesi^ conjiflctfd witli y^'mpatbctic raagiCp aad 
suggests the ejcpwLiition, airrady rclcxr^ to, that the rebifth^ might be 
as num^ous as the sand on th^ (Cfn. xjudJ^ 13 * jer, uxeu, zz ; 

Ifod. 10 ]. 

* tn one (in Taanach) a Jaw-bone, Sellin, Tiftl Tu'flnwfA. p, 33. 

■ In one case, where tba child^a body had been too lar^e to be forced Into 

tho itkOotK of the jar, tbc bottom of the jar HiaH bten knocked oil and ina 
entirety diffcrxmt bottom ftubiequimtly afl 5 xed {Srliin, itiif., p. 34 ^. 

* ^lin^ p. 37 , "Regardiiig cenotaphs (among the Greeks] see Rohde, 
Prycka (lOio). p. nf?f£ z, p. 163 , notw i. 

* Supr^, p. 70. 

* SeUIn {iftid.t p. 30^ e) ijucrt^^s u statemc^nt of PUoy (NdaJur^f Hhtory, 

VTI, T5, 72) to the Lfifcct that savage peopliHv did not cn.-inate a chiLd'i body 
titl he or she was old enough to have a tooth. €f. Dieterich, MuHs* Ewde. 
and edition, p. ft. : Dulman. Pn/difiita/oA vnl, i v p, 50^ nofe 3 ; 

HE, voL iv, p. 411 . It was apparently behoved that this would 
facilitate the child's reincarnatioii. The practice of iim-bufial in E^yt^ 
in Cnossas, and Aphidna In 3 forth Attica, arid in Babylon^ has now bem 
completely proved (Sellin, p. nef^ i], 

^ Von Duhn, ** Rol und Tot" Ln AHt vol. ii {ts)c 6 J, p 0 
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course of bo many ccntufica. This leads us to suppose thatp fof 
the great mass of the people, there a kind of burial "phich 
was less calculated to protect them against the destroying 
ia&ueuccs of time. Macalister found on the south aide of the 
hill of Gezer a whole series of bottlc-abaped pits in the ground^ 
filled nearly to the top w*ith the bones of men and of animals 
(camels, cowSg assesj and horaes)| and he is no doubt right in 
his conjecture^ seeing that no gifts were found, that these were 
graves of poor people who could not afford a grave of their own.^ 
How many thousands of such bodies may have turned to dust 
in the course of the centuries I 

We should greatly like to know what the people of the time 
thought regarding their dcadn The only thing that can be said 
definitely la that the dead took with them into their graves all 
that vras needed to meet the requirements of their life on earth» 
This is shown by the multifarious gifts which the eitcavations 
have brought to light from the various graves. The dead are 
conscious of Iiungcr and to an even greater degree of tlurst. 
They axe therefore carefully supplied witli food, and even more 
carefully with water. Near the large water-jug there la occa¬ 
sionally found a small cup or goblet, with which the dead person 
could supply himself to his heart's content with water. Some¬ 
times the food is uncooked, sometimes it is ready for use. In 
Gezer waa found, an Lop of the remains of a dish of muLtonp the 
blade of a bronze knife, which was meant to be used by the dead 
man for carving the meat, and on the top of it was ai^ inverted 
dish, in order, as it were, to keep the food warm. Besides food^ 
the dead need light, and the lamp is not, as was formerly believed, 
a creation of the Hebrew time.* In Gezer and Megiddo the 
bmp goes back to this Amorite period, although wc cannot say 
it was common. All sorts of household utensils and tools have 
been found in graves. Seals are specially frequent, and they 
form the transition to jewellery and Lrinkets. It may be enough 
to say that our knowledge of ancient Palestinian jewellery * is 
largely bailed on what has been found in graves. Even the Jars 
buried with the dead are not exclusively utilitarian. Articles 
of luxury show that the dead did not wish to lack in the grave 

1 Thii helps BI to imdcivtaiid mor* hilly the tbneat to King J«hn!akiin 
thnt Jic wpnld Iw:buriM with the buna^l of ass/* Jtr. ixii, 19. 

f Supta, p. 6 e. ^ SnpTti. p. 59. 
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the things in which he toqk ple:i£kure in Even in the grave 

wcapoii^—da^ers, laaces. javelins—are a man's pride. Some 
of the things found in children's graves can perhaps only indi¬ 
cate toys.^ It is striking to find how few' of the gifts have 
any real religious significance. They are mainly amulets^ and 
the mtmerous camehteeth found in the first grave-ehamber 
at Megiddop already mentionedp* are probably amulets also, A 
peculiar custom, often observed^ waa Llmt the things put at 
the disposal of the dead were in one way or another rendered 
useless for the purposes of this life; the ve^ds have been 
brokeup or at leaat holed, a kind of symbolical killing. The 
same symbolical signifieaneo explains wiiy animal-shaped vci^els 
were made lacking the head. 

It is hardly possible to decide whether the offering of such 
gift3 can in any case be interpreted to mean an actual worship 
of the dead. Seeingp howeverj that in these matters definite 
lines were seldom drawn, this significance may be read iivto 
them. There is one e^iiiaidcration that seems to Justify the 
interpretation. At the entrance of the large cave at Gea:erp 
which cODtainedp superimposed upon the ashes of the earlier 
inhabitantSp numerous corpses of their sucecssui^^ stands a 
small stone pillaTp which w'ithout any doubt had a religious 
significance of some kind. 


{h) The Cakaakite Period (rROat the Midi>lk of the 
Second MittENNiuM to the Invasion of Israel) 

We are critiruly ignorant of the course of events by which tlie 
Canaanite population gradually galne^d the upper hand over 
the Amorites.^ Both Amo rites and Canaanitca were Semites, 
apparently very closely akin, ami this relationship itself guaran¬ 
tees a certain continuity in the growth and development of 
the civilization. The treatment of the dead, for example, 
rernains essentially the same as that which has been described 
at length in the preceding pages. Externally the division 
between the two periods is marked by the conquest of Palestine 
by Egypt, and it k this that justifies the division we have 

^ ViDceut, Cwrtdiffl, p. ‘iij, 

' ScbunLuliCT, Till ii-MuUsjdlim, vflL i, p. fjo : TMcnfch, A A (1908), p. 3<ira. 
* p. * Sk/'W. p. 46. 
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made. The Egyptian conquest of Palestine meant, of course, 
a decided increase of Egyptian influence on its civilization. It 
goes without saying that this influence was specially effective in 
the south of Palestine. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt and their pursuit, 
which drew their Egyptian enemies at times over the fron¬ 
tiers of Palestine, were for the Egyptians the signal for an am¬ 
bitious and grandiose policy of conquest. What the founders 
of the new Egyptian empire, the first rulers of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, were able to achieve only with temporary success in 
the early years of the sixteenth century b.c. the powerful 
Thutmosis III (1501-1447) was able to turn into a definite and 
lasting success in seventeen Asiatic campaigns. In his very 
first campaign (1479) Megiddo became the gathering-place for 
the forces which the allied princes of North Palestine and Syria, 
under the chief command of the King of Kadesh, had brought 
together to resist Egypt. " The capture of Megiddo means the 
capture of a thousand cities," exclaims Thutmosis to his troops, 
in order to encourage them to besiege the city, in which the 
enemy, after their defeat in the field, had taken refuge.^ The 
siege had the result the Egyptians desired. For our purpose it 
is instructive to read the detailed enumeration of the booty as 
it is inscribed on the interior of the temple of Amon built by 
Thutmosis III at Thebes (Karnak). Here is an abbreviated 
extract. " List of booty taken at Megiddo: prisoners 340, 
hands 83,^ horses 2041, colts 191, stallions 6, a gold-mounted 
chariot with chariot-pole (}) of gold belonging to the King of 
Kadesh, a beautiful gold-mounted chariot belonging to . . . 
[Here is a lengthy gap in which other chariots, presumably 
belonging to the other allied princes, were named], 892 chariots 
of his wretched troops—all together 924 chariots ; ® a beautiful 
bronze shirt of mail of the King of Kadesh, a beautiful bronze 
shirt of mail of the Prince of Megiddo, 200 shirts of mail of his 
wretched soldiers, 502 bows, 7 silver-mounted tent-poles from 
the tent of that prince. My soldiers took 1929 oxen, 2000 goats, 
20,500 sheep. List of what the King afterward took of the 

^ For the remarkable maimer in which they succeeded in doing this see 
TBAT, vol. i, p. 238. * As trophies of the slain. 

* See Nuoffer, Der Rennwagen im Alterium (1904). Plate 3 gives a picture 
of a S>Tian chariot. 
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furniture of that prince, likewise of the property of the cities which 
yielded to the King: precious stones, gold, drinking bowls, 
a variety of vessels, a large jar of Syrian workmanship,^ . . . 
vessels, drinking cups, bowls,* a variety of drinking vessels, large 
pots, 87 swords, all together 1784 deben of gold, . . . also 
silver . . . 966 deben and l kile,^ a silver figure . . . with head 
of gold, 3 sticks with human heads of ivory, ebony, and . . 
wood, gilt, 6 litters of that prince, 6 stools belonging to them, 
6 large coaches of ivory, and . . , wood, the . . , wood inlaid 
with gold and all manner of precious stones; the bed of that 
prince, gilded all over, a statue of that prince of gilded ebony, 
the head being of lapis lazuli, vessels of bronze and much clothing 
of that prince. List of the crops which his Majesty captured 
from the fields of Megiddo: 207,400 sacks of wheat, besides 
what the soldiers of his Majesty had already reaped for their own 
use.” * In other cities, again, Phoenician cities this time, they find 
" wine lying in the cellars like flood water.” * We are not sur¬ 
prised to find it added that ” his Majesty’s soldiers were drunk 
every day, and anointed with oil, as at festival times in Egypt.” 

The picture here displayed is that of a flourishing civilization, 
and the excavations confirm its truth. We have only to look 
at the storehouses discovered at Gezer, one store-chamber alone 
containing about 600 baskets of corn. The cultivation of grain 
and fruit, as well as cattle-breeding, must have reached a high 
stage of development. Prosperity, and even a certain amount 
of luxury, is noticeable in the cities, especially along the coast. 

Of course, the conditions must not be exaggerated. Things 
were not done on a great scale. What strikes one in the Amarna 
letters, which are hardly a century later, is the modesty of the 
figures mentioned. We find one prince asking and receiving 
fifty men to defend his city; « another requests forty ; a third 
twenty or even ten. A fourth writes: ** Please give me six 

• The word for ' jar ’ means a tall, long-necked jar with two handles. 

* The name means bowl-shaped vessels with a small foot and peculiarly 

curved handle. * , deben = 12 biles = 91 grammes. 

* The translation is taken from TBA T, vol. i, p. 239 f. 

• The metaphor was naturally suggested to the Egyptian by the Nile 
floods. 

® SeeWinckler, Z>i> T(wt/a/j/nt;cmrtf//5/-.,4marna (1896), 268,1. 11.83,1.67, 

150, 1. 18. 151, 1. 15, 154, 1. 14. In Knudtzon's work Die El-Amatna-Tafeln 
these are 238, 1. ii, 108. 1. 67, 149. 1. 18, 151, 1. 15. 
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bows, three daggers, and three swords. If, when I march 
against the country of the king, you come to my aid, then I 
shall certainly subdue it.” i Besides, the numbers of the troops 
mentioned in the report quoted above are not very high : 2503 
prisoners from the whole of Syria, 1796 of these being slaves 
(and the number includes women and children). The number 
of captured chariots points to an army of about 3000 men.® Of 
course, it is to be remembered that armies in the ancient East 
were never very large. It is improbable that any Egyptian 
king ever invaded Asia with more than 25,000 or 30,000 men ; 
the usual number would be under 20,000.^ 

When Thutmosis III entered Palestine the sovereignty of 
Babylon over it was at most merely nominal. Indeed, it may 
have already been overthrown by the predecessors of that king. 
The foreign rule of the Cassites, who, thanks to the advance of 
the Hittites, had conquered their way to the royal throne of 
Babylon, meant the downfall of Babylon’s power in the west * 
and Thutmosis made it clear to the people of Palestine that the 
Egyptian sovereignty which he had helped to establish was to 
be a real one. He deliberately did his utmost to ‘ Egyptianize' 
the country. Nor was he content with setting up princes 
obedient to his will. From the accounts of his sixth campaign 
we learn that he took to Egypt, evidently for their education, 
the children of the princes and of their brethren, and ” whenever 
one of these princes dies, his Majesty appoints the son of the 
dead prince in his father’s stead.”« Could there be a more 
effective method of permeating the conquered country with 
Egyptian civilization than by securing that the leaders of the 
people should breathe the air of the Egyptian Court during their 
most susceptible years ? Further, Egyptian garrisons marched 
into the land in order to help the growth of a feeling friendly 
o gypt. At the head of these were governors, or plenipo- 


* In the letter from Lachish (TBAT. vol. i. p. 128). 

C/. Eerdmans, AUtestamentliche Studien, vol. ii (1908) p 77 
Breasted, A History of Egypt (1906), p. 424. ' 

* TBAT, vol. i, p. 241, 

^ inscription of the successor of Thutmosis HI. 
of n (1447-1420): “ Lo I his Majesty received the news that some 

to fonn a plot to drive 
® prnson from the city and to separate themselves from his 
Majesty s loyal servants " (TBAT. vol. i, p. 244). 

F 
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tentiaries, in whom the native petty princes could not fail to 
recognize Pharaoh’s power,^ in spite of the personal freedom 
of movement which was allowed them. "The whole region 
was under the general control of a ‘ Governor of the North 
Countries.’ ’’ “ A document of a later period, which is interesting 
for its own sake, gives eloquent proof that from this time forward 
Egypt’s suzerainty over Palestine was looked upon as regular 
and in order. It is a passport exactly corresponding to a similar 
document of to-day which a king of Near Asia of that time gave 
to his ambassador : " To the Kings of Canaan, the servants of 
my brother,® thus writes the King : Lo, I have sent Akia, my 
ambassador, to the King of Egypt, my brother, to convey to 
him my sympathy.^ Let no one stop him. Conduct him 
quickly to Egypt and put him quickly into the hands of the . . . 
in Egypt. Let no violence be done to him.’’ ® This passport 
shows how international safety of travel was a matter for 
the diplomacy of that day. The Babylonian Cassite king 
Burnaburiash complains to Amenophis IV that his merchants 
in Hinnatuni (Old Testament Channaton,® in the land of 
Zebulun) have been attacked by men from Acco. “ Canaan is 
thy country,” he writes to him, “ and its kings are thy servants. 
In thy country I have been subjected to violence. Keep them 
in order and restore the money they have stolen; and, as for 
the men who have murdered my servants, kill them and avenge 
the blood of the slain. If thou dost not kill these men, they 
will commit murder again, either attacking my caravans or thy 
messengers, and then messages between us shall cease; and if 
that come to pass, they will rebel against thee.” ’ On another 
occasion an unknown person promises to put in order all the 

* Kittel, GescMchte des Volkes Israel, vol. i, p. 103—in particular note i. 

* Breasted, p. 322. 

> The '• brother" is the King of Egypt; the kings of Canaan are his 
'■ servants " 1 In the Old Testament also one king addresses or speaks of 
another as his brother (i Kings ix, 13, xx, 32). 

* This alludes apparently to the death of Amenophis III, who died in 1375 
(Lehmann-Haupt, Israel (1911). P- 24)- Weber in Knudtzon's El-Amarna- 
Tajeln, p. 1073, refers it to the death of his predecessor, Thutmosis IV, which 
took place in 1411. 2 Sam. x, 2, attests the practice of sending ambassadors 
from one royal Court to another on an errand of condolence. 

‘ The passport is given in Knudtzon, no. 30, in Winckler, no. 14. 

‘ Josh, xix, 14. 

’ Knudtzon, 199, 11 . 10-13, Wmckler, 145, U. 13-15. 
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roads of Pharaoh, as far as Busruna (probably Bozra, east of 
Jordan).^ Over these roads, thus made straight, passed not only 
soldiers and diplomats, but also traders, and care was taken that 
their rich wares no longer went down the Euphrates to Babylon, 
but were diverted to the Nile delta.^ The vassals of the Egyptian 
King declare repeatedly that they guard not only the King's 
troops, but also the royal trading caravans. “ Who am I," 
writes one from the south of Palestine,^ “ that I should not 
forward the caravans of the King, my lord ? Lo, Labaia, my 
father, served the King, his lord, and he forwarded all the 
caravans which the King sent." ^ Palestine, the natural corridor 
for these trading expeditions, could not fail to profit from this 
traffic. On the other hand, the King of Egypt was surrounded 
by settlements of people to whom the name Charu is given in 
an Egyptian inscription.^ This name, in which we have an echo 
of the Old Testament name Horites,® is the name in Egyptian 
for the inhabitants of the south of Syria—that is to say, 
Palestinians also. The fact that such settlements existed is all 
the more important for us since we may take it for granted 
that they were not without reflex effects on their homeland of 
Palestine.’ 

Thus from various sides we hear of Egyptian influence on 
Palestine; even in external things, such as building, there was 
a new impulse given. The clearest evidence of this is in Gezer, 
where, in place of the ancient circular walls, which had been 
destroyed, new ones were built, which to this day are, in places, 
from 9 to 12 feet in height.® Round Lachish also was built 
a new, more extensive circumvallation, and a little later a new 

^ South-east from Ashtaroth. See Weber in Knudtzon, p. 1292, and 
Buhb Geographic des alien Paldstina, p. 251. 

* Breasted, p. 322. 

* Weber in Knudtzon, p. 1318. 

* Knudtzon, 255, 11 . 12-19, or Winckler, 256, 11 . 12-19; also Knudtzon, 
194, 11. 20-24. 

* On a stele erected by Amenophis III (c, 1411-1375). TBAT, vol. i, 
p. 246. 

* Supra, p. 36, note 2. 

’ Cf. the mention in the Egyptian Wen Amon’s report of the name Berket- 
El, which seems to have been l^me by a Semitic merchant in Tanis (TBAT, 
vol. i, p. 227, note 2). 

® They are 12 feet wide and built of large, irregularly hewn stones, the 
interstices being filled with smaller stones. Can even the primitive drainage 
attempts in Gezer be due to Egyptian influence ? 
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stronghold in Egyptian style.* Ev'idEiiLly ThutmosLs and his 
i remediate sncctiiisors considered it iiuportajit to givo special 
attonlLDii to the defence of the roads of communicatinn between 
Egypt and Canaan/^ No doubt a feitf cities were also provided 
with an Egyptian palace at leasts there is evidence of unt: aueh 
palace in the Syrian port of Simyra. In BybJos there W'as even 
an Egyptian temple; and a monumental hieroglyphic inscription 
from the west dome of Geser indicates the existence of a large 
temple in Egyptian style,^ which seems from the articles found 
there to have belonged to the Nineteenth Dynasty ( 1350 — 1205 )^^ 

This is merely the outward expression of the fact tliat the 
gods of the conciuerors followed them into the con^^ueI■ed 
country, and that, as the excavations show^ Egyptian g{>dB now 
made their entry' into Syria and Falosciae: Osiris, Ptah, in 
particular Amon, the chief deity of Thebes, to whom King 
Amcnophis II once sacrificed acvcit Syrian princes after 
clubbing them with his own hand.^ Whether such violent 
methods helped to make the god popular in the country is more 
than queistianablej but the traces of his worship areunmist^able. 
It is not always possible tq tell whether the bearers of names 
compoundtiti wdth Atiion w'cre natives of Palestine or merely 
natives of Egypt living in Palestine or Syria, but in some cases 
the former alternative is practically certain.^ The city of Bybloa 

1 Ka that of King JapMa.^ altemard destroyn! by Jd^ul 

[Jqsb- X, 3 fl.^ 31 11.). Th^ foundatioias ar-e most caxelulty ]aid m E^^plian 
faftbion cm Ene sajid , wtiidi wa^ pat there for the purpose (TMerBcb , A A 
{1906). p. 30 f.)r * Cf. KttteJ, Gfi^Uhl^ vol. L p. ^78^ 

* BreutcU, p. ^sz 1 

* ThlerME P 4 * 1 - 

■ TBA T, vol- i- p. i45- Thi^ rt.'e&lls the HcbrtT* practice ealted Acrfm— 
r.i., the hiD. —as it wu carried out by Samiiel on King of the 

(r S^m.. XV, Q^hera. ^tie PliilijaLiiicsi did the with 

dead body {t Sam, xxju , lo}. Practice* lilcc theae were univeesai. 

* The occurrence of Amoa in proper ni^eg in tbn tetters Itotti Tj^-njiach 

{Sellin, T^li pv 119, aod N^sickUst, p, docs not dchmtcly 

decide the question. 

^ For example, ia the case ol the b^Tlan vassal Amanhath! and tliai of 
Pen-Amon, &er\'ant af the Prijice cif Byblos [TBAT^ vyl. i. p. *, probably 
also la tbc case ol the oficcr of the same name mentioiicd In the pap^^!i of 
ADa^a^tis III and In that of NechbAmcin. named in tlio same papyra^ 
T. vol- i. p- 349). Pen-Amou is pnraumabiy a compound like Peni-El 
{Gen. xxajJ, 31) or Pcnu-EI {den. ixidl^ 3a), meaning the Face ql Eir or 
Like Pens-Baal, ** Face of Baal J* often applied to the PhEEnician deity Tanit, 
and would therefore mean the Face d1 Amoa.** Cf. niso Exod^ xxjdii 14 ( 
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(CebaJ) * on the coast of Fhooiiicia aeoma to hav^ been a special 
centre of the worship of Aroon. Letters of the local prince 
mention him in tbc same breath with the Baal goddess of the 
city,* From the description by Wen Amon/ an Egyptian who 
came to Byblos as cornmisaioner of the high priest of Anion 
to gut cedarwood for a new temple-ship, and brought an image 
of Amon with him, \vc Icam that the fathers of the King of 
Bybloa '■ have sacrificed to Amon all their days." Wen Amon's 
account is also instructive from the manner in which the Egyp¬ 
tian speaks to till! Syrian about Amon ; " There is not a vessel 
on the river that does not belong to Amon, for the sea is his, 
and to bim belongs Lebanon, of which thou sayest,' It ia mine.’ 
Lebanon grows for the ship of Amon, the lord of all ships." 
In keeping writli this, Wen Amon makes the Syrian speak as if 
he voluntarily admitted that all the art and science of his city 
came frfim Egypt. Even if the Egyptian is here ascribing to 
the Syrian thoughts which the latter perhaps never expressed, 
and which he perhaps never even entertained, still, the passage 
is instructive with regard to the intellectual exchange which 
w'aa bound to take place in view of the constant contact w'ith 
EgyjA on Syrian (and, of course, also on Palestinian) territory. 
No doubt in the course of the cctilurica many an Egy<'ptian not 
only entertained the thoughts to which Wen Amon gives expres¬ 
sion, but also actually uttered them in the hearing of Syrians 
or Palestinians. And Syrians and E'alestinians must have 
partially agreed with them,* even if we subtract from their 
letters to the Egyptian Court all that can be ascribed merely 
to sycophancy and conventi<mal flattery^ There la a letter 
from the Prince Abimilki of Tyre to Amcnophis IV (1375-58), 
that remarkable refonner who sat on the throne of Egypt, and 
who attached great importance to the introduction ol the 
worship of the one highest god, the " Lord of the Sun." In the 
beginning of one of his letters ® the Tyrian prince soars to an 
actual hymn in praise of the King, in which he alludes to him 

‘ It ismcntianttl le the 0!il T«sU«nent in Eec]c. xxvii,9, anil jtiinbabitaels 
in Josh. aiii. Oa the other hand, the text in i ICin^ v, 1$ u incoRcct. 

* Knadtxim, 87, 1 . 5, sj, L. 3, and WJnckler, O7 .1 y no, L 3 f. 

“ THAT, I'o). i, p. 228, 

* Kaudtxon, 35, 1 . 33 ff., and Winekler, T3S dor as, 18 &. 

■ ICnadt^Mi, t^7,1, 3 (T., and \\'uick1er, 130, t, 5 fT. 
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as the sun, who by appointment of the sun, his gracious father, 
rises day by day over the countries, giving life to all, giving the 
whole country peace. Here we have not merely the geneml 
recognition of the divinity of Pharaoh as the incamatmn of the 
sun-god, such as is frequent in the form of address, to the great 
King the god,i the sun,” in the correspondence of these Syrian 
and Palestinian princes with Egypt. We can hear in it some¬ 
thing like an echo of the " new doctrine,” and it is also to be 
observed that some scholars have claimed to find similar allu¬ 
sions to the “ new doctrine ” elsewhere— e.g., in contemporapr 
letters from Jerusalem.^ Some scholars have even changed the 
names » in order to bring them into harmony with it. 

Much more popular in Palestine than the supreme Egyptian 
State divinities of the rank of Amon, or Aton (this was Amen- 
ophis’ name for his supreme god), was the small Bes, one of 
the host of demons, who might be compared to the satyrs of 
the Greeks. Their task is to gladden the gods by music and 
dancing, or to wait upon the children of the gods. They are 
conceived as comical beings, and images of them are used as 
mirror-handles or salve-boxes ; but they also fight their enemies 
with knives and bows, and strangle serpenp and lions. It was 
probably protection against evil beings which Bes was specially 
expected to give.” ^ Among the excavation layers belonging to 
this period were found Hathor terracottas, statuettes of the 
cat-headed Bast and of her relative, the lion-headed Sechmet, 
also Isis-Horus groups,® and ushabtis— i.e., small mummy¬ 
shaped figures which were buried with the dead in the belief 
that they would come to life in the world beyond, and under¬ 
take for them there the coarser tasks, specially field-work. The 


‘ The usual form is the plural ilani, ' gods,’ sometimes outdoing the im- 
mediately preceding singular ilu, god (Knudtzon, 151, 1 . 1 . Winckler, 151. 1 . 1 ). 

* See Weber’s remarks in Knudtzon, p. 1025. The letters from Jerusalem 
are referred to in Knudtzon, 287, 1 . 60 f., 288, U. 5-7. and in Winckler, 180 f. 

» Knudtzon, 292, 1 . 36, 315, 1 .13. 326, 1 .17 (Winckler, 239, 236, 213). 

* Erman, Die agyptische Religion (1905). P- 78 - 

® No image was more popular in Egypt than that of Isis, the mother of 
the deity, holding her infant Homs on her lap (Erman, p. 37) a prototype 
of our Madonna pictures I It is very questionable whether the Egyptian 
goddess Mut should also be mentioned here, although some scholars find her 
name in place-names and proper names Uke Jarmuth and ‘Azmaveth. In 
all these names tnaveth seems to mean ' death.’ Mut (Death) was a goddess 
among the Phoenicians. See Eusebius, Praparatio evangelica, Book I, § 38. 
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interesting thing is that these articles were now no longer merely 
imported from Egypt. A clay mould was found in Gezer which 
had been used for the local manufacture of statuettes of Bes. 
Egyptian amulets also become more numerous : Horus-eyes of 
faience and bronze, also scarabs. A burial-um from Tell 
Sakarije has restored to us the rich jewellery of a girl, all in 
Egyptian style : 8i beads made of carnelian, of Egyptian shape 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties,^ 250 beads of 
faience, of different colours, 4 faience scarabs, some of them 
from the time of Thutmosis III and Amenophis III, Egyptian 
amulets of faience, etc. And in this connexion we may also 
mention the discovery in Megiddo in a carefully sealed jar of a 
collection of ornaments : a large number of small beads of clay 
and red carnelian, amulets of green enamel, Egyptian Horus-eyes 
of steatite and stone, animal teeth, numerous Cyprus shells once 
joined to form a necklet, a fossilized snake which had been worn 
as an amulet, two bronze finger rings, small sheets of gold as thin 
as paper rolled together and impressed with leaf-ornamentation, 
delicately toothed fish-fins, bronze lace-work, as well as two 
images of Bes of green enamel, small Egyptian statuettes, and 
pieces of painted glass and steatite. In the urn and beside it 
were thirty-two other scarabs with one or two lions or the royal 
ring of Thutmosis III.* In all these there is again noticeable 
the strong Egyptian influence. 

But it was not only Egyptian influences that were at work 
in this period. The West, whose products begin to appear as 
early as the close of the previous period,® now begins very clearly 
to make its influence felt and to fill the Palestinian markets 
with its wares. It is the ceramics that teach us most regarding 
this influence. The influence of Cyprus is evidenced by charac¬ 
teristic hemispherical bowls from Lachish, with ladder-orna¬ 
mentation in sepia brown on pale green clay. Genuine Mycenaean 
potsherds are not rare. They suggest (and it is corroborated 
by an Egyptian picture from the middle of the fourteenth 
century b.c.^ showing tribute-bringing ambassadors) that the 
beauty of Algean art found admirers in genuinely Oriental 

> The Eighteenth Dynasty reigned from c. 1580, the Nineteenth from 1350 

onward. , ^ . 

* Tell eUMutesellim, vol. i, p. 88 f. ® Supra, p. 6o. 

^ See Breasted, Fig. ii8. 
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territory. Among tbe gifts brought by the ambaasarlora to 
King Tutankhamen {I375“SS] splendid specimens of classi¬ 
cally shaped jEgean vases, one of which is so large tliat it 
takes two men to tarry Elegant animal-heads form the 
ndii cl tilt vases, and the lower, pointed end is fastened into a 
neat stand. This increasing Importatjon from the West conld 
not fail to dead to imitation of it. These imitations^ of cnur5C| 
do not attain the e^:*itrilcnicc of the modeb. ^fhey are coarser 
and more limited. Yet progress is discernible. This b perhaps 
due to tlic fact that the use of the potter's wheels which at an 
earlier dote seems to have been employed only on rare occasions^ 
nnw becomes m Some places the regular practice. Indeed^ 
Macalister made in Geaer^ from studying tJic markti on the 
bottom of earthenware vessels, the delicate observation that 
w^hereas the potter's wheel was formerly turned from right to 
left it must now have beeu worked in both directions.^ 

Even the shape of the vessels gains in elegance^ although it 
must nut be judged by standards applicable to Greek ceramics. 
The jars become slenderer, sometimes wdth the neck so long 
that the clay of the jarb body has been twisted by the weight 
of it, giving rise to remarkable and not unbeantiful misshape?^ 
usually called bilbits^^ from the name given to them by the 
Arabian labourers employed at the excavations. These stand 
quite firmly, but the large Jars taper downward to 3 uch a sharp 
point that, hke the jars on the Egyptian representation just 
mentioned, they require a special stand to keep them upright. 
On the other hand, pots and dishes resting on low feet are 
mostly shallower, and made of any convenient shape. The 
clay has been smoothed or passed through a bath of dye, and 
the colouring has been mostly done in thin, vigorous strokes 
of monochrome, repeating a small geometrical decorative design. 
There are also examples of imitations of natural objects : birds, 
gazelles^ imaginary quadrupedSi and even creatures of poly^ 
pariau shapes. Of special ceramic interest are the potsherds 
from Megiddo, belonging probably to the thirteentli century. 

i On th* otlitr hand, iher* la no preoi that the potter's wted t™ Icnnwn 
in Jciidic previous to the cOEiiip^ oJ Israd (SdUii and Watiingtr, JvH^hPr 
p, f 10)+ Thft pre-Hfibrew ccnidu in Jericho form a complete amt in which 
th^c He itMiiii for oddittons. See op. p. f 

^ See Vincent, UsHAeHj p. 33^, with Ulustratfons. 
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on which are painted Canaimite warriors in browti-rcd and 
black pigmunL on flcsh-colDured ground.' When we remember 
that these figures show the equi|Hnent of the very people with 
whom the invading Israelites had to deal, we are tempted to 
spend a moment in deacHbing tiicm. Their sole garment is 
a short, triangular, bright piece of breast-armour with large 
black bosses, the breaat-armnur probably of wood,*the bosses 
of metal. In the left hand they cany a small round shield ; in 
the right hand a hatchet or battloaxe. The only warrior whose 
face has been completely preserved lias black hair and beard, 
such as we frequently find on Egyptian representations of 
Asiatics.* If from the abovo-iiicntjoncd picture of Asiatic 
ambassadors bringing tribute w'e may draw conclusions with 
regard to the dress worn, at least by people of rank, in time of 
peace, the rliffurcncc in comparison with the previous period ® 
consists in this, that the ancient cloak-shaped garment has been 
exchanged for a long strip of cloth wound spirally from three 
to six times, close fitting round the body, and kept in place 
by a belt tied with a large bow, the edges being bound with 
braid.* 

Thus far in dealing with specimens of ceramic art we have 
mentioned only those on which figures have beoii painted; 
but this period provided examples of vessels which are 
actually made, entirely or partly^ in thu aliapo of animals— 
lions, apes, ducksp pigeonsp etc. Of special interest is a bowd 
of rod day from Tell es-Safip with the figure of a swan swimming 
in it. The curved neck of the swan is seen through a triangular 
cut in die wall of the bowl^ while the head and beak project over 
the upper rim, aJongsidc of the figures of two young birds, 
crudely attached-* The excavations of Tell es-Safi give us still 
more important information^ Tell es~Safi is in all likelihood 

^ TeJI is-MuitteUim, vuJ, i* Plate XXIV, p. fii. 

* TL^ upper lip ie usually, but not shaven, and in casein the 

hair gi the h^d is cropped. in ndditioa to the pintures qI Absha '9 

caravan (reierred to on p. +5 abovej and of th& Aaiatic atnbaAAaiiora mw- 
Lioned on p. 871 tho relief from the giavi: of HareEiihcb {1350-15), 

given in iilu^tmtiaus ttO and [4^^ It tboivE the presentation of 

piisouATfl. 

* SupTi^. p. 53. 

* SeA Be n rin ger's p- 77 

pjfiucts from Lebanon feJltfif treea. 

* C/. Thiersch, Ad p. I7f t 
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the site of the aadcat FbJlistiau dly of Gath, so we here obtain 
a glance at the nature of PhiLbtitie ceramic work. Seeing that 
it is now certain ^ that Caphtor, whence, according to the Old 
Testament,* the Philistines came, was Cretcj we need not be 
surprised to find Western influences SO distinct and palpable 
in Philistine ceramic work that, as a whole, it must be called 
** a late MyeenSian sister-group to the Cyprian type which from 
the end of the second miJJennium * was gradually taking 
gcoiuctrical forms.” Its chief characteristic is the debased 
Mycenaean spiral^ On the other hand, the way in which animal 
figures are fitted into a linear space betrays special skill. 

The pronounced Aigean touch which appears in the ceramics 
of this period is also found in the bronze articles. Needles with 
eyes, decorated with spiral patterns, from Gczer and T.anhi«ih 
are specially instructive also a massive double-edged axe from 
Gezer. Indeed, among the discoveries in Crete the double- 
edged axe playa an important part as one of the main objects 
connected wdth the cult. True, it is also found elsewhere *— 
^.g., among theHittites; and liittite indue nee should perhaps 
be taken into account in connexion with the development of 
the metal-work of that time. The advance in the technique of 
bronze-wrork Is perhaps best illustrated by a number of bowl- 
stands or basin-stands in Mogiddo, one, for example, show'ing 
a nudo female figure playing a flute.* 

At the close of the period with which we arc dealing we meet 
with the beginning of the transition from bronze to iron. It 
is not surprising that some have sought to connect the invention 
of work in iron with the contemporary invasion of peoples from 
the West. Perhaps, however, it is doing the Phllistinea too 
much honour to credit tliem with the invention of iron-work.^ 


Cf. Hduard M«ycr, SUamgsbmehii dir Btflimi* Akademtt (loof), p. to32 L. 
1 F, Stohflie, iW* Phiiifli* (leiS). ‘ Ducuramtaiv' attestatinTi fhs« 


% 

and F, smiflio, i)»* Phiiiflt* ‘ Ducumcntaiy * att^tatioiTthat the 

Phili^Turs came f »ia Crete us found Ld the ao-callcd Discus pj Hasatua. 

^ Amoi ix, 7 I Itr. xlvii, ^ ; Dtut. 11 , e/. Gon, i, coirected Usxt. 

The well'kAirnii phmso " Chcrctlutea and Pelctliitcs ■' (i Sam, viii, jS etej 
nieuis Cretmia; and Flullatiiiea, and hints at m InUtnale eoimcxiiMi betuctn 
them. Cf. also i Sain. mx. iif. 

» Thiersch, AA (150®}, p. 3S1. < Jfbid. (isofl), p. 575, 

C/. A, B. Cook, *’ The Cretan Axc-cult out^de Crete " 10 the T»<i»iiaffieflx 
cj (ha Third IrtUrtuttional CvmfTtu fat tiu fitMry aj Siligianf. vol, U, pp. tS*- 

nitrf • Tri J * 

Aa Beick daefiiD r!E (1907 ud rgoS). See my ducoMioa with him there 
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As a matter of fact, we are reduced to pure Burniwe whcD we 
try to answer the question, from what (jtiarter iron and the 
knowledge of its working came into Falestine. The one certain 
thing is that the discovery of its technique presupposes an 
abundant supply and the easy accessibility of the raw materials 
in the country where the technique was invented.* Seeing that 
there is an entirt: lack of these raw materials in Palcatint;,* we 
must lock outside for thu sources of iron and iron-work. Of all 
the adjacent peoples it is the Hittites if not the Phoinicians ’ 
or the Arabians * or even the smith tribe of Kenttes ® to whom 
the invention should be ascribed. The Canaanites Seem soon 
afterward to have used iron for their war-chariots, and to have 
become so expert in such work that their products were in great 
demand both at htime and abroad. In the spurious letters of 
the papyrus of Anastasius IV, belonging to the first ywr of 
KingSethos H (1209-1205), three closely adjacent cities in the 
plain of Kishem are named as centres for the export of war- 
chariols and first-class chariot-parts. W. Max Mtlller * attaches 
great importance to this notice, because in writing exercises of 
this kind {that is what tliese pretended letters are) references 
are made only to manufacturing centres which were well known 
to every Egyptian. The district in which the eitJes mentioned 
are situated is just that district which Is named in the Old 
Testament ’ as famous or, rather, notorious among the Israel¬ 
ites * fur its " chariots of iron." Is it too bold an inference 
that the special feature of these Canaanite chariots lay in their 
use of iron ? For why should the Egyptians have procured 
their chariot-parts from such a distance unless these possessed 
some advantage which the Egyptians either did not have at all 
ur did not have in equal perfection ? 

• Blanckanbam, ZE (lOO?)' ?■ ai. 

• Jer. 3CV. ii. a va^y comapt pa^iage, oi the npftli as the tanicc ot 

\tQji * Kitk. X 3 cvii, 

■ In O^fi. IV, 23, TubiJ-Caln, a double namL-, apjarfsiitJy a. 

tm fiffurra, is said to ba " farther of all those tbit baimurt bronze and 
See Gunkei'fi cominciitiify nn tbe Tha KtnitM ofFpnally 

Mocisted with S4^FaJ Md tht gwi of it i the peoinsulft of Sioai contaaiis vL-ry 

Qncient minM, ^ * , . - 

■ Mfiti p. i53k ^ Josh. i%nj, , Judgfoa « 

^ Cf. aJjo tfac fatl that ttie excivatorii fonnd in Tell cbMotesslbin a amiUiy 
with Inm dross atsd lumps of broim day iron ofe {TtU il-Mukftihm, voL I, 

p. 
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Strong, however, as were Egyptian and ^Egean and even 
Hittite influenccE at the time with which we are dealing, the 
influence of Babylon, which bad been preHominant in the 
preceding period, was stiU by no means exhausted* On the 
contrary, the tracca nf it found in this period testify that it 
still coDtinued to possess the importance it had attained in 
the preceding period. Imitations of Babylonian style are still 
apparent even in technique, In Lachish, for otample, was 
found a Babylonian Bead-cylinder imitatfid in Egj’ptian porctv 
lain t and a inagnificcnt bronze curved sword found in Gezet 
seems to be almost an actual copy of the sword of the Babylonian 
king^ Rammannirari I (t, ^335}. But there is something more 
important—the whole wide field of the use of writing. The 
great surprise connected with the discovery of the archives of 
the Egyptian king Amcnophis IV (T 373-1358) in tSpy at TeU 
Amama was the fact that the correspondence of the kings of 
Near Asia and of the Vassal king.? of Syria and Palestine with 
the royal Court of Egypt was carried on in Babylonian w'ritfng. 
The contrast iB Striking. The Syrians and Palestinians begin 
each letter with the assurance that they cast themselves seven 
and aeven times in the dust before Pharaoh. They call them¬ 
selves the dust on which he treads, the footstool of his feet, 
his dog, and his groom. But the language in which tbev thus 
address him ia neither his language nor theirs—it is Babylonian. 
And the same is the caae with the contemporary correspondence 
of the Paleatinian city-kings with each other. This b proved 
by writings found at Lachish and Taanach* So predominant 
must have been the influence of Babylonia on the civilization 
of Palestine m the preceding period that even now, wten the 
power of Babylon beyond its own frontiers was near its close, 
the Babylonian language was still that of all official and diplo- 
oMik intercourse. The importance of this is in no way 
diminished by the fact that the language ef this correspondence 
contains numerous Canaanite glosses. On the contrary, it is 
only another confirmation of the former intellectual superiority 
of Babylon that the language is retained even although those 
using it am beginning to find difficulties in mastering it. The 

I VinEcntj ti.rpiar^litm riattit (Faria, rgo?!, p aj, whrre 

cyUndcr .vid amjrd we both iHustrated ' ^ ' 
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piiins bestowed upon its acquisition are shown by the discovery 
of a few clay-tablets iii Arn^ma. These prove that the scribes 
at the Egyptian Court employed Babylonian texts for their 
linguistic studies ; ^ sold they also supply proof that Babylonian 
mytlis, like the Adapa myth ^thaL of the man who trifles away 
the gift of immortaiii.y which was to be bestowed upon him— 
were alreadyp in an original form^ part of the contents of an 
Egyptian library in the first half of the fourteenth century 3 .C+ 
Near must it be forgotten that tho road from Babylon to Egypt 
led through Palestine, and that the scribes at tJie petty Pales¬ 
tinian Courts, no less than their Egyptian colleagues, required 
foreign reading rnatter for their studies, tan tell what 

they may have borrowed for this purpose in the wray of Baby¬ 
lonian literature ? Tlicre need, therefore, be nu hesitaticn in 
giving a satisfactory answer to tbo question. Whence comEis the 
knowledge of Babylonian mythical tnaterial that is found in 
the Old TesLamedt ? In any case, the time is past for thinking 
that such knowledge must bo confined to the days of the later 
Hebrew kingdom, or even to the perinil of the Exile. 

But ouf interest in the Amarna correspondence in not confined 
to the proof it affords that at that time people in Palestine 
wrote in tlie Babylonian languagt:. It also show^s how^ large a 
place writing nocupied in the life of the time, and in their own 
way the tw^cnty-tw'o clay tablets found in Jericho without any 
writing on them arc evidence of the comparatively large demand 
that there was for writing matcriaL Still, it would be over- 
hasty to condude that writing and reading were generally 
diflused at that time. Tt must be remembered that the writings 
which we poasc^sSj letters, lists, and so forth^ aH come from official 
circles; that therefore the art of wrltingthat produced tliem was 
not a possession of the common people, but only of the scribe, 
well Lrai iied for his official caree r. From Egypt i an sow rccs we kno w 
tho esteem in which the scribe was held. An Eg>^plian father, 
taking his son to school to be trained as a scribe, exhorts him 
to be diligent, and points out that while every form of industry 
is beset by difficulties and dangers the office of the scribe is the 

1 Ofl these tablets the Eg^-pbeui practice Ls fellewed of xj^g large mlaarrd 
full slDpa to indicate where ^-ards end. They are not nlwiya eorrecHy plae^i 
or there arc Incoimstende^ (KnudC^np DU EUAmarff^^Tafttnt p. 15b 

^ Also the myth of Nerval and Exiobki^l {TBAT^ vol. i, p. 34 ft.. ^ 4 - 
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only ojit: that brings honour and wealth } ^ We are not toJd, 
hut wo can easily imagine, that sunikr thoughts were enter¬ 
tained in scribal circles in Palestine. And when we find a scribe 
addressing his wortls, not to his correspondent peraonaliy, but 
to tiie latter's scribe,* because the scribe is the only one who 
can read what is written, it is an indication of Iiow business was 
done " over the heads ” of the illiterate. And similarity of 
education and of interests binds men together. The ancient 
Canaanite name of the city Kirjath-sepher ® Book Town ") 
shows that there were certain centres for the writing fraternity'. 
If We give rein to oilr fancy we can easily picture other results. 
It is easy to Imagine that in such scribal towns or districts a 
culture took root whose fruits are only fully seen in Uic days 
of later Hebrew literature, Kittel* reminds us that the sage 
Imhotep, whose proverbs were known and recited centuries 
afterward, was chosen by the Egyptian scribes as their special 
guardian.* Does that not mean that here and there in their 
circles these scribes cultivated a Wisdom literature like that 
which was afterw'ard ascribed to Solomon^ * or which we still 
have in the Proverbs of the Old Testament and of the Apoerj-pha?' 
In any case, nothing forbids the assumption that w-hat was thus 
going on in Egypt found imitators in Egy-pt’s dependency, 
Palestine.* Besides, these scribal circles may have become the 


* EreasteJ^s of y- ^ L 

* bt^nnang uf ths letter from La^hist: Siy tfl th* cMt one. 

{T'/?w 4 r, vol, 1, p. ot tlic cIwh: oi a letter of 
“ To thfrtablet-writer oX the KiJig of my lord tlma 
Saim Ami-HiIb, tby servant, ' Tfllic words, fair wotd-^ to the KioK, my Lord ' 
etfx (Kmidtion, 2B6, L (ji fX,, WmckEer, 17^, L -Oi n,), 

\f,y’ (N^ckririt^n KSniilUAi,, 

Guilistdmft fVuttnscka/ten rv (iSmn§eii. fhUofopkiKAt-AitHitisa* fClattf 
\ P- 1 and z) tuufihpwji tliat there is no reason ftpr prefeirinc 

iCfjBtli-iophtr t" Setiba- Town"). Laiet the town wvy called 

* &c his Gtiehickif dtt ValAti r.tr^t, 3rd cdltloq. vd. i. p. ,90 f , 

I B«AsW.p.B 3 . • I Kings V, IS. , 5 ' 

i'TOcIs M Jpvqn in b aerie* of turovriUiol or pootlenl forma d 
in Am*™* (Knodtson, 147.11. 41-43, WiacWer. 149, 

■ ^ listens to the Ibof, his lord, nnd airvea him in bia olsjce 

upOT him tte ana riaw; mid good . , . retums to him from Ma lord’* llpa 
Bat d he he.wk«, not to the word of fail lord, the King, hi* city is tmali', 
hiB house IS nor Coca hi* nun* .ibidc for cv« In the luod '* (uc also 

^ndtjQB, 153, IL is-ii); (ICnLillwn, 193, I. 17. WineWer, 064 1 16} ■ 
But llie man who does nut otv*, Mm will Uic King; curse” ; [l^udtaan 
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natural centres for the preservation of many a piece of historical 
tradition. Aft^ir thu scribi^ wcmlci liaVD cimj-go of the 
archives^ which could not fail to be produced by the 
requirements of a puli Li cal intercourse conducted in writing. 
Judging from excavations in Taanach and Jericho, the Pales¬ 
tinian cities possessed sudi archives.^ DoubLlcss Lliesc Scribes 
would also have charge of the propagation of the legal decisions 
of the law^-book ol Hunnnurabi,^ And, finuilyj, tills cotnmunal 
life of writing experts enables us to nnderstand more easily the 
successful transition from the foreign Babylonian WTiting to a 
native Canaanitc style. 

How this new Canaanite style of writing arose is still obscure. 
Most light has been tJirowii on Lbc subject by two recent |mpers 
of Sethe.^ These seem to have proved successfully that the 
Semitic (Canaanite) alphabet bad the Elgyptian script both for 
prototype and pattern—for prototype with regard to ite out¬ 
ward fornij and for pattern with regard to its nature* A script 
without vowb, like the Semitic, could not have been created 
by a Sciintic-spcalcing people nf their own accordp whereas they 
would naturally make use of such if it lay to their hand ready 
made, Tn the Egjqitian language ideographic pictures became 
automatically in course of time consonantal slgiis^ because In 
of the gradual disintegration of the language certain roots 

11. Wlackler, 144, U. 1&-13) : Tbfl lordUia sun in the and 

hiE is«rv3.nts wait for the words of iBeir mastCT as for tlie ri$L£i;g^ of the stia ” : 
(KnudtxoD^ S14, U. " Any one who hcarkeiu not to the Kind's wordi 

LB an evUdoerin thy land **; (ICnadtzon, 1, ta fT,, \ViTii;Jclfrr, 157,1- is ff.) : 

■" Where izi the mEiu ly whom the Kio ^ wnteg and does not obey ? ” The 

(Knodtzon, 264^ 11. 15-19, Winclder^ 1S9, li. 15-19) " If we naeend 
to htaven or defend to the earth, our life is lO thy hauUa/^ reminds ay of 
Aidos rx;. 2 ^ or cxxxix, 7. Kniidtzon, U. ig-35 (Winckierp 190, 

U. 19-15I - " A hrieJe may move aa-ay fmni , , but I shall not move from 
under the fvet" (Knudtxonp 292, U. i3-i7r Wincklcr, 239^ II. 13-17^ 

KiiudtzoD, 296^ M. 17-2Z, Wljflckler, 214, U+ W^bef (in Knudtzon, 

p. r324^ quotes as a pamJlel 1 $. Eiv^ lo* 

^ £?/. what Wen Amon aaya about Byblos : " The Iting of tht city orders 
the annals of his fathers to be brought in and to bfi read aloud 10 me'' { T, 
vflL i, p. 2271. 

* Svpra, p. 51, 

* In the GOH pp. and (1917! pp. 4 J 7 " 475 - specially 

(f9i6) pp, 104, 119, 135 ; [1917) pp. 455 f., 4S5 L 1 do not think 

tJu&t Sethe's cenclusiQnB have bHu upset by f^ans ^^uer 

der Siiwir-f^r^/l Mfrd -Tir dij itmUischtn 

njiS). 
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which they denoted were reduced to one consonant. An inter¬ 
mediate stage between Egyptian and Canaanite script is 
represented by some recently discovered inscriptions at Sinai. 
This intermediate stage employs a number of hieroglyphics 
selected arbitrarily without regard to their Egyptian meaning, 
and in this fact we have the surprising solution—^viz., that the 
Semite, in borrowing, has taken from the Egyptian script both 
the spirit and the body of his own creation, but, strangely 
enough, has not taken them together, but separately. He has 
named the borrowed signs in accordance with their pictorial 
meaning and given them their letter-value in accordance with 
the principle of acrophony.^ According to Sethe, this alphabet 
came to Palestine ^dth the Hyksos in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century b.c., and gradually ousted the Canaanite 
language spoken in the country. This date would agree with 
Kittel’s statement that the Hebrew script (which in all essentials 
is identical with the Canaanite) as found on clay fragments in 
Samaria belonging to the year 900 presupposes a considerably 
longer use of Canaanite writing, either on stone or bronze, on 
animal-skin or on papyrus; because (as he rightly says) it is 
practically impossible that ink and quill pen w^ere first used on 
clay fragments.^ Large consignments of papyrus came from 

^ The customary order of the letters in the alphabet seems to have been 
determined to some extent by certain associations : jod (* hand *) is followed 
by kaph {* hollow of the hand '); mem (* water *) by nun (* fish'); ayin 
(‘eye*) by pe ('mouth'); kojf ('back of the head') by resh ('head') 
and sin (' tooth '). This order is very old, as it is the same in Greek and in 
Hebrew. The Hebrew order is attested by certain Psalms—^ix f., xxv, xxxiv, 
xxxvn, cxi, cxii, cxix, cxlv—^by Lamentations i-iv, and by Prov. xxxi, 10-31, 
and also by the cabalistic system of writing called Atbash—^interchanging 
the first letter with the last, the second with the second last, etc., as found 
in Jer. xxv, 26 (SHeSHaCH = BaBeL), and Jer. li, i, where the Hebrew 
LeBKaMaY becomes KaSDIM, meaning Chaldaeans. 

* Kittel, Geschichie des Volkes Israel, vol. i, p. 196. The cursive character 
of this potsherd writing also betrays a lengthy process of evolution. In 
the excavations at Megiddo and Lachish are found mason's and potter's 
marks that are of a comparatively early time, and resemble some letters of 
the Canaanite writing. In Gezer, it is true, treaties in cuneiform script 
dating from the middle of the fifteenth century b.c. have been found {TBA T, 
vol. i, p. 140), but this is due either to local retention of ancient legal custom 
or to the fact that Gezer had at the time an Assyrian garrison or colony. 
This disposes of von GaU's suggestion that David's scribe Shisha (i Kings iv, 3) 
was a Cretan and the inventor of alphabetic writing. About 1800 b.c. there 
were already in Crete three different kinds of writing. (Hessische Blatter 
fur Volkskunde, vol. x, p. 43 ff.) 
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i Egypt to Byblos, the city from which is derived the Greek word 
for book {biblion). Wen Amon about iioo brought to Byblos 
five hundred rolls at one timeA Probably Byblos may have 
carried on a trade in it, and may have supplied the adjacent 

I country of Palestine with writing material. But papyrus was 
very unsuitable for Babylonian writing; that cuneiform style 
of writing requires a yielding material like soft clay. How 
splendid a thing the invention of the Canaanite script proved to 
be is shown by its success. The inventors of this alphabet laid 
under their debt not only Palestine’s near neighbours,Phoenicians, 
Syrians, Moabites, South Arabians, etc., but also the distant 
East (India), as well as the whole of the West.* And down to 
this day the very name ‘ alphabet' reminds us of its Semitic 
origin : alpha, ‘ ox ’; beta, ‘ house.’ 

Our study has brought before us the contemporary or sub¬ 
sequent effects of many influences—Egyptian, Babylonian, 
iEgean, and Hittite. As a result, the civilization of the time is 
of a very mixed kind, and it may fairly be asked whether this 
very pronounced effect of foreign influences, this lack of a really 
indigenous civilization among the Canaanites, does not explain 
why they were bound to succumb to the invading Israelites. 

In keeping with this extremely mixed civilization we find 
an equally pronounced syncretism in the sphere of religion.® 
That the worship of the Babylonian gods which we found 
prevalent in the Amorite period should still continue is easily 
understood when we remember that at the time official corre¬ 
spondence was still carried on in the Babylonian language. 
There were, however, Egyptian deities also. They have already 
been enumerated.^ Hittite deities were worshipped too. The 
officer stationed by Pharaoh in Jerusalem, Abdi-Hiba (or Puda- 
Hiba), has as the second element of his name the name of the 
Hittite goddess Hepa.® And there is evidence of an Abdi-Hiba 
in Taanach too.® There are other proper names derived from 

* TBAT, vol. i, p. 229. 

* The Greeks looked upon the Phoenicians as the introducers, if not the 
inventors, of the alphabet. 

* See Stanley A. Gx>k, The Religion of Ancient Palestine (1908), L. B. 

Paton in Hastings. RE, vol. iii, pp. 176-188. and W. Carleton Wood. “The 
Religion of Canaan." in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1916). pp. 163—279. 
(1017)' PP* i~i 33 * * Supra, p. 84. • Weber in Knudtzon. p. 1333. 

® Sellin, Nachlese, p. 39, Nos. 7 and 8. 
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other gnds—nature^gods like Barak,^ god of Lhc lightning, who 
is p&thap^ connected with the more famous Resheph,® and more 
ab 3 tT™af:t dLities like Gad, the god of fortune, whose name recurs 
in the local name MigdEil-Gad ^ Tower of Gad afl well ^ 
ill the identical Israelite tribal name^ and in various other proper 
names,^ The Old Testameat (Is. Ixv, 1 1) expressly states that Oils 
deity, as well as Meni, the god of fate, ptnisibly also an ancient 
Canaanitc deity,^ was worshipped in Palestine till a late period. 

A passage from one of the letter? from Taanach, in which the 
writer expresses the wish that the ''lord of the gods'' might 
protect the life of his eorrespondentp^ has led some scholars to 
the opinion that the Canaanite polytheism had undergone a 
' mon^irchical sharponitig * which can almost be interpreted as 
monotheism,'^ When we remember how warmly the princes of 
Syria and Palestine received the monotheistic doctrine put forth 
by Amenophis IV ® it is not possible to deny oflliand that ideas 
of this kind existed at the time.^ But w^e must not forget that 

^ C/. the fnnuerly s. tribal najne^ Bene-BenlE (Josh, jjx, 43!. 

in the tcmtpiy vf Dau. Ila iDOtlerD ni^me is attU the: Kiuiiit—Ibii Ibrak. 
Cf. the name of the wdi-knowo Hebrew judge (Judges iv, 6 fi.. v, 1). 
The Babylonians hsui aUo a dctty BLrku^ trequentiy ideati£ed with 
(/Cjir, ^rd edition, pp. 446 and 451). 

* Thtra Is direct attestation of Reiheph as a deity in Pharaiei&n ^d jUajuaii: 

in^citpLions, ftnd also, a bciitow^ Eg^'ptjan the AAs.)Tlaia epithet 

of ' hre-gud * [KAT. p. 47^). In the Old Tratamcnt tlie word r£^^hppk nieaus 
' 2Jid no Idea of deity remaias in it (PS. ixxvi, 4, Ixxviil^ 4?}, It 

abo mvansf * flame' In the Song of Songs viii, 6, and ' huming ia 

Deut. xaodb 24, and Hab. ui, 5. Gres^uauu UuiLt be was 

a god of pa^tJtenae af the CanaauLtes. There Is some support forthla, beoause 
the UAFue also waur^ a:^ that qf a god of war, representi^ wtili slLidd. spear, 
and club^ weajliig an Asiatic hllet adorned with the head dI a garclle (VV. Max 
Muller, jf siiWi u*td Europa, p. ^f ^}, 

" Josh. XV, 37, The placc-pamci Baal-Cad (Josh, jdt 17, xiip 7, xhi, 5) ia 
probably differeut. 

■ For example, ^Argad (" God ia Strong,” Esxa it, T^, viii, 12, Nrfi, vii, 17, 
X, [&)[ and pcrha|Hj GaddinI (Num, xiii. ro)p Gadmelek on a Hebrew seal, 
'Abd al-Jadd ^rvant of God among tho Arabia, etc. Gad is also a 
drity known to the Sjmans, Ph^tetaoSj and As^ytiEuiSr 

■ See Neldehe in Hastings, EE, vol. i, p, bfiifr. The anaent Arabian deity 

Manat bewa a cognate n&mc, ^ TEAT, vot. i, p. tag. 

' Gro&smannp DU in Pal^UtM und dbj AiU Ttstammi 

(1^), p. 20 ; also TGltet, V^jikts ird edition, vol. i, 

p. 312, » 5u/lrrt, p. 85 f, 

* Na inhcKitt AbJ«ctiQD be raised a|aiiHt the antiquity of th* phrase 

fl iijem (" supreme deity But uatil ccrtalu proof can be ofiejcd wc muit 

bo cautious^ and there is less to bo for the historicity of Gtn. xlv (cf, 
verse rfl ff.J, hecati$u the expressEOu became a favouiite one In later Judaism 
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the people ^ho used those cxprossidiis nil belonged to the most 
cultivated section of the nation ; and a further very important 
question is, do such expressicins a.etealLy niean ? We 

may say mth confidence that thes^e are not the thoughts that 
gave tlie religioLLS life of die Canaaoites its cLiarao toils tic stamp. 
The contrary is the case. True, their religious life, with all its 
polytheisnip seems to have assumed an increasingly unified 
character; but that character is of an entirely different kind. 
The Old Testament itself Is a documentary snurce which enables 
us to eoiistruct a tolerably graphic picture of the religious life 
of the land. Think of the whole round of sensuous nature- 
worship into which the Israelites themaolvea fell after their 
conquest of the country, and ■which the ancient prophets and 
the Deutcrononiic legislatois unwcaricdiy opposed.^ It was a 
worship '' on every high hiU and under every green trecp" ^ 
under oaks aiid poplars and tcncbintlcj with their enticing shades 
—a worship which Hosea, and after him Jeremiah, called a 
whoring," = using the expression not merely in a metaphorical 
sense, but deliberately^ in view of the unclean oi^Ies into which 
thia worship often degenerated. The sanctuaries harboured 
women ^ who were dedicated to prostitution in the service of 
tho deity; * and when Deuteronomy 5) forbids women to 
wear male dress and men to wear female dress we rightly inter¬ 
pret these striking injunctions in the light of the statement of 
ServJus that in Cyprus men in female dress and women m 
male dress sacrificed to the bearded Astarte. The infamous 
galiit known to us from the Roman rchgion^ with their female 
dress and trinkets, are mentioned cn a Cyprian inscription by 
the same technlr^ name which wc find applied in the Old 
Testament * to similar phenomena due to Canaanite mfluLUcc,^ 

I Tkixit. xih 2 : 1 Kings xiv* 23: 3 Kings 4, xvii, 10. 

" jer, ii, 20, ■ Hofl. iv. 13^ 

* The TViit, iiiih tS : J Kegs xiv, 24; Amos ii, 7; Hos, iT, 14. 

Thfi itiuna is instmetive: it comes from the st^'in as AddSsh (holy). Tha 
rgot id» is ' acpamticEi/ but. u wc ah here, this ua mev'in something very 
dincrent from morAl hohn«s3. It is often overlooked, but it ia the cue that 
niOfiility wnd rchgios come from diffErcnt sonreea. Sh infra^ p. tiQ. 

* The femaJe deity of fertility nnd sensual love, Aatattc, \if mcftnt. The 

name and the iustituban of nmie and female in the Eervlce of AAtorte 

probably come Jrcoi the BabylooiAO worship off sh tor. { KA T, 3rd edu-, p. 437.] 

*■ Detit, xT^m, 17. 

^ Ruhertsoa Smith, Tkt Old TutanuHt iu JtwUk Ckurdk. 
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In fact, this orgiastic character seems to have pervaded the 
whole Canaanite religion. Wine-drinking—for the deity wor¬ 
shipped was the giver of wine ^—and noisy music were general 
features of the current forms of worship. The excavations have 
brought to light rattles comparable to the sistra of the Egyptians. 
Distinct statements leave us no room for doubt that sensual 
extravagance and unbridled ecstasy were allowed full sway. 
Wen Amon, in his itinerary already quoted, tells what he saw 
with his own eyes at Byblos. When the prince of the city was 
one day sacrificing to his gods the deity seized one of his most 
noble youths and threw him into ecstasy, so that he raved the 
whole night through.^ That is a striking parallel to phenomena 
of a later time which are well known from the history of Saul,^ 
and which are usually compared to the doings of modern 
dervishes. All this shows the source whence such phenomena 
came among the Israelites. And we must also include the 
memorable scene on Mount Carmel,^ where the Canaanite priests 
of Baal encircled the altar of their god, praying him to send rain. 
By dancing ® and loud crying, cutting themselves with swords 
and lancets till the blood streamed down their bodies, they carried 
their excitement to the utmost limit. That was the way to please 
the god I As late as Hosea’s time ® it was a practice to cut the 
skin '' in order to get com and wine." The deity loved to see 
blood I The excavations of strata belonging to the previous 
period have already shown us some significant things of this 
nature."^ Discoveries made in strata belonging to this period 
provide material of the same kind. 

These excavations have also shown us what is perhaps a 
genuine Canaanite sanctuary—" high place " it can hardly be 
called,® seeing that it lies in a hollow between two knolls. At 
least, that is the interpretation given ® to a number of striking 
monoliths brought to light at Gezer, eight upright unhewn 
pillars varying from 5 to lO feet in height. Two are broken; 

^ Hos. ii, 7 and 8. * TBAT, vol. i, p. 226. 

* I Sam. X, 10, xix, 20. * i Kings xviii, 26-29. 

‘ C/. the name, found in inscriptions, of Baal-markod (** Baal of the 
Dancing-ground '*), near Beirut. It is from the sacred dance or procession 
that the Hebrew ‘ feast * takes its name— chag. 

® Hos. vii, 14. 7 Supra, p. 73 f. 

* Although Macalister speaks of a ** high place." 

* ' Gezer, vol. ii, p. 381 ff. 
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aU the ten—perhaps there were origin^y twelve^—arc in a line 
ninning exactly north and south. Something of a similar kind^ 
but from a later time, has been found in ancient Beth-Shemesh ^ 
—a clump of five stone pillars which have been thrown down. 
The sacral character of these discoveries has been disputed.® 
Some scholars have pointed to Andrae^s discovery of a double 
row of stela; in Assyria^ one row consisting of twenty-eight pillars 
containing the names of kinp^ the other row of about one hun¬ 
dred pillars^ with the names of officials and nobles of the empire^ 
Reference has also been made to more than four thousand 
ex v^lo stela; consecrated by the Carthaginian people to Baal- 
Ammon and to the goddess Tanit; and there are analogous 
finds in Cyprus. These, it is contended, prove that the pibara 
at Gezer and Beth-Shemesh were not connected wdth the cultus, 
but sue merely monuments or memorials meant to represent 
the person of their founder and to ensure hh future life; * or 
they were votive stcl^^ '"cnjcted to the honour of the god.'" 
The question would still remain to what deity they were erected. 
And it is not impo^ible that they were erected to a deity who 
was conceived of as dwelling in one of the pillars.* Macalistcr, 
who discovered the stones.^ noticed on one of them a number of 
smooth places, w^hich reminded him of similar snioatli placets in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and at other 
places uf pilgrimage in Palestine and elsewhere, which arc 
caused by the kisses of numerous worshippers,^ They might 
even be due to repeated anointing with blgod or oiL And when 

^ C/. Eiod- 3txiv, 4 ; Jqsh. j v, 0- The tKisetnent, with ita rcctaagulaj 

d«pr«££ioa^ en whicti ^ eleventh pUiu stood iA still to ht The pillar 

perliaps the beat of the whoEe series, may haw been carried off as a 
trophy ittcT a defeat, like the stele of Hammurabi (Thiemth in ZDPV, 
voL JcxKvii {t9M]- p' 

^ r^esUne HxplDration Fund^ ^tattmeni, 44 pp^ [71-f 

* Cf. Thiersch, A A pf. 375 . 573 b : vo), ixjtvii (4314), 

p. ^7 ; Eduard Mcycr> (^913), p. S- 2 m says it is neither an altar nor a 

; TdiitVii ^^e3r5r, GfsMfhU dss AU^rtums, 3rd edition, voU u 
Part lb pp. 431 and 433. 

'* iiitH A^fiur ( 1 ^ 13 )+ 

■ C/. 1 Sam. XV, ; i Sam. xviii, tSj la, Ivi, 3, 

■ C/. the Phoftjiifiao El-hamman and Baal-hamman:, mranin^ thu ”God 
or *' Leird cfl the Stone PtUaiAi." 

^ Srlacalister, ntA/f Sidgli^rkfi fram ikA M&uad 0/ p. 4^ 

• Cf. j Klng]^ f 8, and Hos, aiii, for tJae practice of kbsing the object 

oi wEirship. 
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it was found that one of the other stones had not been queried 
ioc£illy, but apparently belonged to the Jemsaiem district^ and^ 
further, that on the surface of it was a notch meant to hold and 
keep in position the rope by winch it had been dragged, the 
inference was easy that it was a war-trophy taken from the 
citadel of the Jebusites^ the earlier inhabitants of Jerusalem,^ 
and set up in the sanctuary before the deity just as in later days 
the Afk of Jahveh was set up before; Dagon.^ The presence of 
a eave, mystcHiiUsIy built up. and thought by Macalister tu be 
specially suitable for oracular pur]}Oses ; also a cistern'-like pit. 
containing human and aniirLcd bones, probably the remains of 
sacrificial victims; a cemetery with the skeletons of little 
children, probably first-born children offered in sacrifice ; and, 
finally^ a rampart of earth, 3 yards in IcngLhp contaimug a large 
number of human skulls, but no trace of any other parts of the 
bodies—all these, although they are far from being a complete 
demonstration, acemed to confirm the sacral significance of at 
least the one stone, the others being a kind of " guard of honour 
to it. If this intorpretatJon is accepted, it would aho show that 
the Canasjute religion did not shrink from human sacrifices. 
There arc also, it is true, evidcncca of a modification of this 
gruesome practice. Apparently the peisons selected as vfetims 
in connexion with foundation sacrifices were those who were of no 
further use to their fellows, on aged, rheumatic, crippled woman 
or a man who had lost his left hand*^ Tlic rcmaiiia of lamps, 
found at various plates, are supposed to mean the complete 
cessation of human sacrifice. A small clay lamp was set in a 
bowl, and covered by another bowl inverted upon it, all being 
quite new and unused, expressly made and procured for this 
purpD^icA It has been suggested that the extinguished lamp 
was a symbol of the extinguished life, but perhaps it had an 

^ Thti Amaral SetterE af actual hDEtllities and 

Jcnisalt'M. 

' i tSxm. V, 7 . Xbc pmcticc dI efi SAcred objects and itnikgrs 

^ tffiphttt ol War 1 a wfiU attMted ; i \ a fit Amarna 3«ttem (Knudtion , 
55p t 33. Win^iklcf* ijfi iS (t.) and oa Hit M[>abft)c stone ( 1 . ii). Seo 

supra, p. lOE, noff i. " Macslistpr in th& work Juki quat^> p. loo L 

* The tlionght that what n-^td for holy pniporgsea tnnst net be taJeen for 
profane purposes ^th io Kam. xix; and Deut. inxi, Other 

from ancient Raman life will be fcinitd In \Vuf 4 c Fcmlor'R Th* 
Rpti^jffvs E^pertprti^ of fAu P^ir from Ihp Earftiit ^ tht Age 

of Augustus (Tgii), p. J7Z. 
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apotropaic in thts cavity containi;d bi^twccn 

the tvvci Lhc demom who might do hurt to the human 

or animal inhabitants were, so to speak, imprisoned. In Tkg 
Arabian Ni^^hts wc read of a spidt being put into a bottle and 
securely sealed up in it,^ 

If it be correct to suppose that the stone pillar at Gezer was 
looked upon as the dwelhiig-placc of the deity (Hebrew, Beth-El), 
it brings to mind the atnry of annlhcr Bcth-Elj where Jacob set 
up the stone which he had used for a pillow as a memoiial 
(msjjffia), because the tlrcam that came to him as he slept upon 
it revealed the presence of God.= The continuity of the con¬ 
ception ia evident; * anrl wlicn Jacob pours oil on this stone it 
throws light on the nature and meaning of the ancient Canaanitc 
rite. The sacrificial od ia applied to tlic atones that it may thus 
reach the nufnen vfho dwells in it. The oil, or the wine, may 
here have taken the place of the earlier offering of bk}od^ for ol 
course the oil (like the wine] b the specific gift of the civilized 
country. The offering is made to the deity because he is Icokcd 
upon as the giver of oil (and Tvinc)-'* Hy and by other things too 
are offered, fruits of the field, in the form of cakes quickly baked, 
tree-fruitSj, the flesh of animals of the ffoek, hrsL-bom^ etc. The 
setting up of a stone is no longer sufficient by itself. The need 
is felt for a table, however primitive.^ Sometimes the broad 
base in which the nmss^ba is fixed is used for this purpose. 

It is clear that in proportion as those sacrlhcial gifts which 
required a horizontal base became more important the altar 
came to be essential, where^ the ma$seba^ even although it was 
still supposed to be in some way the dwelling-place of the deity,* 
gradually came to he a mere appendage to the altar* In some 
Old Testament passages ^ we find both the inasseta and the 
ash4ra occupying this position Just as the masseba is merely 
the Bucccssor of the sacred atonc^ the msk^fa is an imitation of 
the sacred tree, in w^hieh the deity w-as supposed to dwell, just 

^ La IH$ tk0ohgi$chr (t9T3)> 

* Gen. xxviii, iS-iS. ' Supta, pp. 41 sad 7Q b 

• Hw, iU available a flat rock wag TK#d {rnpia, p. 70J. 

^ An tinconsdous retntiQn ol the uoient idea of a deity irrgidibg in tlie 

stone betrayed in nairifis like Zud'^L El isrny Eodt"' {Num.Iii, 35l> suad 
Znri'Shaddaj, " the Almighty is xny Kock^' and others)^ and in 

tha fieqaent jam of tbts wqrd ' rock ' with rafirrenre to jAhindi tDcut.TTTib^, 
15, jS, etc.). ^ iJLsdv* 13, etc. 
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as he dwelt in the stone. The ashera was of wood, and in view 
of the perishable nature of the material there need be no surprise 
that not one has come down to us.^ It is striking that it bears 
the same name as the deity of whom we have already spoken.^ 
This identity of name gave rise to doubts as to the existence of 
a separate goddess of that name, until the facts became too 
strong to be resisted. But this identity of name cannot have 
been accidental. Perhaps the object of worship, set up in 
imitation of the tree, received its name from the fact that the 
numen worshipped in the tree was worshipped and addressed 
as the goddess Ashera, giver of fertility.^ The excavations have 
not revealed any images of the deity beside these altars, but 
there seem to have been cases in which they were present. 
A few scattered allusions in the Amarna letters ^ are far more 
important than indirect inferences drawn from the existence of 
images in Old Testament times. These allusions directly prove 
the existence of such images in the times before the coming of 
Israel. 

With regard to the situation of the sanctuaries, we have an 
indication in the technical name bama. This name describes 
them as high places." ® And it is no mere accident that we 
hear of a large number of Palestinian localities, places of worship, 
with names which are indicative of an elevated situation.® 

^ See, however, the illustration of a relief of a Semitic sanctuary from 
Shushan with asheras in Vincent's Canaan, p. 144. * Supra, p. 68. 

* Another explanation is, however, possible. Eduard Meyer considers 
that it is a characteristic peculiarity of Semitic religion that the objects in 
which the numen resides are dissociated from the numen and become separate 
deities. He appeals for support in his view to the example of the North 
Syrian Zeus Madbachos, where the great altar, the madbach, is itself the 
deity, and becomes identified with the Greek Zeus (Die Israeliten und ihre 
Nachbarstdmme (1906), p. 294!). This would be analogous to the case of 
Bait-Ili (Beth-El, ** House of God "), which is attested in cuneiform as God 
(and indeed as a Western God). See KA T, 3rd edition, p. 437. 

* Knudtzon, 129, 1 . 51 (Winckler, 105, 1 . 28), 132, 1. 55. With regard to 
the domestic images of Astarte see infra, p. no. 

® The use of bama for sanctuary in general, apart from its elevated position, 
seems to be a secondary use. See Ezek. vi, 3. 

* The Egyptians also spoke of Baal being worshipped " on the mountains " 
(W. Max Muller, Asien und Europa, p. 309). Cf. also i Kings xx, 23, 28. Of 
course, any of the sanctuaries here mentioned may belong to a later time, but 
in view of the conservatism displayed in such matters we can hardly be mis¬ 
taken if we claim those of the Hebrew era as pre-Hebrew or even Canaanite 
places of worship. 
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Such are Rama,i Geba,^ Gibea,^ Gibeon,^ all meaning " high 
place " ; also Mispah ^ (“ Outlook "). Further, a great many 
mountains in Palestine appear as holy places, Hermon,® Tabor, ^ 
Carmel,® Ebal and Gerizim,® Mount of Olives,^® Zion,^ and, 
east of Jordan, Nebo and Pisgah ^ and Peor.^® There is men¬ 
tion, it is true, of places of worship situated in valleys, but in 
these cases it was probably a well or spring to which they owed 
their sanctity; e.g,, Beer-sheba and En-Shemesh^® (“Well of 
the Sun") between Jerusalem and Jericho, Gihon,^® En-rogeP^ 
(“ Fullers’ Well"), and the “ Dragon's Well "i® close to Jerusalem, 
and, at the source of the Jordan, Dan.^® In other places, again, 
the presence of a conspicuous tree gave sanctity to the locality. 
The very assonance of the names for the sacred tree, el, ila, elon, 
alia, allon, with the name for God, El, is not fortuitous. The 
most famous tree of this kind is the oak of Abraham at Hebron.^® 
We also read of the “ Oak of Weeping" below Beth-El; 
of a terebinth at Ophra,^ another at Shechem ; ^ of a tamarisk 
at Beer-sheba ,24 and another at Rama,^^ or more accurately at 
Gibea, of a third at Jabesh ; 2® of a pomegranate at Gibea ; 
of the palm of Deborah, between Rama and Beth-El; ^® and a 
special acacia [shitta) gives its name to the town Beth-hash- 
shitta.^® All the same, worship at places with a natural sacred 
stone such as we have spoken of ®® has not been given up. To 
these perhaps belongs the “ Stone of Help " (Eben-ha-ezer), 
which the narrative in i Sam. vii, 12, transfers to the worship 
of Jahveh. Finally, there are names of very important holy 
places— e,g,, Shiloh—regarding ’which it is impossible to say 
definitely to what they originally owed their sanctity. Alto¬ 
gether, it is clear that the country throughout was well supplied 
with holy places. 


1 I Sam. vii, 17. * 2 Kings xxiii, 8. 

* I Kings iii, 4. * i Sam. vii, 6. 

• The name means * holy place.' 


® I Kings xviii, 20. 
Passim. 


• Dent, xxvii, 4 and 12. 
Dent, xxxiv, i. 


See supra, p. 6$, note Supra, p. 66. 


I Kings i, 9. 

Gen. xiii, 18. xviii, x 
** Josh, xxiv, 26. 

*• I Sam. xxxi, 13. 


** Neh. ii, 13. 
Gen. XXXV, 8. 
Gen. xxi, 33. 

I Sam. xiv, 2. 


Judges vii, 22. Shittim also, meaning " Acacias 
(Num. XXV, i). 


* I Sam. X, 5. 

’ Hos. V, I. 

2 Sam. XV, 30. 
Num. xxiii, 28. 

I Kings i, 33. 
Judges xviii, 29. 
** Judges vi, II, 19. 
** I Sam. xxii, 6. 

*• Judges iv, 5. 
is a place of worship 
Supra, p. 103. 
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The deities who were worshipped at these shrines were called 
by the general name of Baal. Baal, however, is not a proper 
name; it is a generic appellative.^ It denotes the deity as 
master and owner, and if it be asked. Owner of what ? the most 
probable answer is. Owner of the soil. Baal-worship reeks 
strongly of the earth. The Baal is strictly limited, territorially 
and locally, and it is his essential quality that he gives fertility 
to the region that belongs to him, that he does not withhold the 
fruits of the land. It is an indispensable condition that he waters 
it, for in Palestine all fertility depends on water. There are, 
however, two possibilities. Baal gives water from below—and 
to this day the Arabian phrase " what Baal waters " means 
land rendered fertile by the water in the ground, land that does 
not require artificial irrigation ^—or Baal sends the rain, par¬ 
ticularly the thunderstorm. In one word, Baal is the husband¬ 
man's god. But seeing that the farmer's prosperity is also 
dependent on the well-being of his cattle, his faith in Baal's 
efficacy is extended to include them also. Baal makes the 
animals fruitful,^ and protects their young. In the fact that 
men look to Baal for rain and, in due course, for sunshine also 
we see how Baal may now and again become the god of the sky 
or be identified with the gods of heaven.^ This does not mean 
that he was ever simply the sun-god, but that he was conceived 
at one time as sidereal, at another time as tellurian ; and being 
thus bound to the soil and in touch with men, he is their helper 
both in their peaceful tilling of the soil and in their defence of 
it in war.® A Baal can dwell anywhere, in a single tree or in a 
single spring. In fact, Baal is not one god. Where he seems 
to be thought of as such, we are dealing with an abstraction of 
a later time. In his essential nature he is, speaking generally, 
everywhere the same, but in reality he is divided into a multi- 

^ This is proved by the use of the article in the Hebrew of Judges ii, ii, 
13, etc. 

* Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (1897), P- 146, and also Robert¬ 
son Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 70. 

* Perhaps as being husband of Astarte, also of women. Cf. Rum. xxv, iff., 
and Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 3rd edition, vol. i, p. 218. 

‘ Cf. the Baal-shamem, the ■' Baal of Heaven," of Semitic inscriptions. 
In the Amama letters the form given is ** Baal in Heaven." 

* Especially in Egypt Baal had become god of war. Cf. Gressmann in 
the Baudissin/estschrift (1918), pp. 199 ff. and 204. 
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plicJty of loc^illy differentiated Moro than one writer 

haa sought to ill ust rate thb by meajis of an analogous cult us 
belonging to our own day—^thu eultus of the Virgin. Every¬ 
where, of course, it is the same Holy Virgin, but actually ahe 
is aubjected to a more or less strong IneaJ difTcrentiation. The 
Mary of Lourdes is not the same as the Mary of Einsiedeln ; the 
Mary t>f Pompeii is not the same as the black Madoima of 
C^nstoehau. Other anah}gics could aJso be named—f-g., the 
modern cult of Shiva in Indian or the ancient Raman cult of 
Juno. There was the Juno of Gabiij Juno Regina of Ardca, 
Juno Sospita of Lajiuvium, Juno Quiritis of Tibur, Juno Lucina 
of Tuscultim.® There is, of courscp this difference—Baal was 
never at any time ffns deity in the same sense as Shiva or JiinOi 
nor person in the same sense as Mary* As wc have said, 
his essential qualities wrere always the same, and the analo^eg 
quoted arc helpful and instructive only as examples of local 
differentiatiorks of the deity. Baal, like Maryp receives a more 
definite appellatian according to the locality of the worship 
paid to him . There is a Baal-Lebanonp ^ a Baal-Hctmonp® a 
Baal'Tsbotj* a Baal-Peor,^ a Baal-tamar ® ('^Baal of Palms 
a Baal-Pcrazim,^ a Baal-Hazoip^^a Baal-Shalisha,^ Baal-Mcon,^ 
Baal-Judahp^ Baal-Gad,^ Baal-zcphon Baal of the 

North"), In the cxaniple Baal-tamar we can see how the 
belief in Baal gradually absorbed the belief in the various " gods' 
—I.f., the local and elementary nature spirits of earlier times. 
They still retain in many places the name E!, as we see from 
the largo number of place-names which may date from this 

I Hfince tlie repression tlic Baalim.'* Judges ii, t*, tuid often* 

* Mi^nier Willium&j ohJ p. ^7. 

■ WLuown^ MiiiSion und KnHm rfpr p. 114 ff. 

* In Semitic insenptioP!!. 

* Judges Lil, 3: 1 Cliroii. v, tj. According 10 Eduard Meyer this name 
a due iq tejst mutilaticD. but tbere Is no inherent impossibility in it. 

* Zens A^b^TLoa. ^ Nnm, icxv, 3^ 5. 

■ Judg«( TOt, 33. * 1 ^iam, v, zq ; 1 Claroji- sav, 11* 

1 5 sm. xiii, 23. A place BJmned Hasor 1 b menttoued in Kelt, xi, 33, 

-2 King? iv, 42. ShaJlsbA appears In i ^am. ix, 4. 
linm. 3txxii, 38, Exvk. -9, i Cbron- v, aiwaya as plactMiame, 

It limit have berji tJ3J]cd Beth-Baal-Mcon (Jc^sIl ^^ii. ^ 7 )- Klr|atli-Baal 
C City ot BaaJ “J, Josh, xv, 6q. xvtu. t4. fnr Baal-Judali. 

1 Sara, vi^ 2. Thfl text gives wrongly Baalc tjf J udah.'' See preceding 
note. Jmh. xi* 17. E)t«L xiv, x, pi Kum. xxadii^ 7* 

Jibnft-FJ, Jem EJ, NaeJuE-EI, MiEdd-EJ, Coddi-E], Penl-KI, etc. 
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period or have been taken over from the preceding period.^ 
There are also, besides the ancient names denoting relationship, ^ 
names corresponding to the political constitution, which gave 
each district a ruler, such as Melek ^ ('* King'"), Dan ^ (*' Judge "), 
perhaps also Adon ® (" Lord "). The conception of the deity 
as judge shows that he is beginning to be elevated above 
nature, and to be conceived as the protector of justice. Zedek 
(*' Justice ") is, in fact, the name of a god of this period. It is 
familiar to us from proper names like Adonizedek ® (“ Zedek is 
my Lord"), Melchizedek’ ("Zedek is my King"), Benzedek® 
(" Son of Zedek "). In this connexion we should also mention 
the Canaanite covenant god El-berith® or Baal-berith,^® the 
god of the city of Shechem. He seems to have been the god 
of a confederation ^ — i,e,, a god with whom treaties were con¬ 
cluded or to whom treaty offerings were made,^^ a god who, 

^ Supra, p. 69. * Supra, p. 70. 

• In the form of Milcom Melek became the chief name of the deity of the 
Ammonites. The common form Moloch is due to the bowdlerizing of the 
Massoretes, to whom we owe the vocalization of our Hebrew text. To the 
consonants m, I, k, they supplied the vow'els of the word bosheth, meaning 
' shame/ in order to express their detestation of the name of the heathen 
deity. Melek appears as the name of a deity in Emek Hammelek (** King's 
Vale ") in Gen. xiv, 17, and 2 Sam. xviii, 18, and the name showrs that this valley 
was a sanctuary. There are other names from the time of the Amama letters, 
such as Abi-milki ('* Melek is my Father "), Ili-milki or Milk-ili (** Melek is 
my God "), and Milk-uru. Uru (" Light") will also thus have been the name 
of a deity; cf. Uru-shalim, the ancient name of Jerusalem. But more 
probably it points to the existence of a god Shalem, which name occurs in 
that of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser. (KAT, 3rd edition, pp. 224, 474 f.) 
If there was no god called Uru, then the Arabian and Babylonian god of 
darkness Selem has left his traces in Palestine. Cf. the Old Testament 
names Mount Zalmon (Judges ix, 48) and Zalmonah (Num. xxxiii, 41), also 
Buru-Silim from the Amama letters (Paton in Hastings, RE, vol. iii, 
p. iSia). 

• Cf. Addu-dan ('* Hadad is Judge ") in the Amama letters. Perhaps the 
tribal name and place-name Dan also point to a god Dan. It would be an 
abbreviation, like Joseph from Joseph-El, Jacob from Jacob-El; and Mahane- 
Dan (** Camp of Dan ") in Judges xiii, 25, xviii, 12, would have originally 
been a place of worship. 

® Cf. Aduna in the Amama letters. 

• The name of the Canaanite king of Jerasalem (Josh, x, i, 3). The name 
is formed in the same way as Adonijah (** Jahveh is my Father"). 

’ Gen. xiv, 18 ; Ps. cx, 4. « In an Amama letter. 

» Judges ix, 46. 10 Judges viii, 33, ix, 4. 

“ More naturally of a confederation between men than between God and 
man (Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstdmme (1906), p sso f 1 
Noldeke, ZDMG, vol. xUi (1888), p. 478. 
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like Zeus Horkios, saw to it that a treaty was faithfully 
observed.^ 

Baal has a consort in the female deity Baala, or Astarte, or 
Ashera. Reminiscences of Baala are still found in a few place- 
names in Palestine, Baala, ^ Baalath,^ Har-hab-Baala ^ (“ Moun¬ 
tain of Baala"), Baalath-beer ^ ("Well of Baala"), Bealoth.® 
More frequently, especially in the Old Testament, the goddess 
appears under the name of Astarte, ^ a name which is probably 
derived from that of the Babylonian Ishtar.® It is also found 
in the place-name Ashtaroth.® The fuller name of the town, 
Ashtaroth-carnaiim (" Ashtaroth of the Homs "), refers to 
the usual representation of the goddess with cow-horns, which 
puts her in line with the Egyptian goddess Hathor.^ We have 
already^ spoken of the older representations of this goddess 
found in the Palestinian excavations belonging to the close of 
the Amorite period; but the majority of them belong to the 
Canaanite period, and they reveal not only the influence of 
Egypt, especially in the south, but also the influence of Babylon, 
Cyprus, and of the Hittites. But these foreign influences do 
not exclude the gradual perfecting of local types, such, for 
example, as are found in Taanach. Usually the goddess is 
shown as a figure in relief, standing on a clay slab, about 4 to 

^ I do not think that, when the name is thus understood, Baal-berith is 
an impossible figure in the Canaanite pantheon. Some have sought to evade 
the necessity of acknowledging him by interpreting the name as Baal of 
Beirut (as if he had any business in Shechem !), or as Baal-beroth (the ** Sacred 
Tree in Shechem), or as Baal-b®eroth (** God of the Weir'), after the fashion 
of Baalath-beer (“ Goddess of the WeU "), in Josh, xix, 8. 

* Josh. XV, 29. * Josh, xix, 44. ^ Josh, xv, ii. * Josh, xix, 8. 

® Josh. XV, 24, and i Kings iv, 16. The plural corresponds simply to the 
masculine plural form Baalim (cf. p. 108, note 3) and is to be similarly explained. 

’ Judges ii, 13. Ashtoreth (i Sam. xxxi, 10; i Kings xi, 5, 33; 
2 Kings xxiii, 13) is another intentional change to the vowels of bosheth 
(supra, p. 108, note 3). 

® The following shows how keen was the desire to make knovTi the name 
of Ishtar. In the days of Amenophis III (died in 1375) his "brother" 
in Mitanni, knowing that he was old and sick, sent a second time to Egypt 
the captured image of the Ishtar of Niniveh, no doubt in the hope that the 
famous goddess could drive away the evil spirits that caused the King's 
illness and thus cure him (Breasted's History of Egypt, p. 114). 

® Deut. i, 4. In Josh, xxi, 27, it is called Be *^hterah, meaning " House 
of Astarte." The parallel passage (i Chron. vi, 71) reads Ashtaroth. 

Gen. xiv, 5. 

Any reference to the ‘ horns ' of the crescent moon is doubtful. 

Supra, p. 86. 
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8 inches high. Clay moulds which were used in the manufacture 
of these figures have been found. Completely modelled figures 
are not as frequent as those on slabs. In Gezer and Taanach 
were found rare examples of bronze statuettes of the goddess. 
She appears in all sorts of attitudes. In some cases she is 
dressed; in others she is naked. In some her hair falls in 
broad tresses over her shoulder; in others it is caught up by a 
sort of tiara. Sometimes she is wearing bracelets and necklets, 
earrings, a girdle, and even anklets ; sometimes she is wearing 
no jewellery at all. In one case her head is covered by a veil, 
but usually she is without veil. Here her hands are striking 
a tambourine; there she is holding a lotus-stalk, or an animal, 
probably a snake ; and again she has her hands pressed against 
her bosom. In most cases her female characteristics are 
strongly emphasized, and this gives a hint as to her real character. 
She is the embodiment of female fertility, the goddess of love 
and of maternity. Besides being worshipped as Baala, Astarte, 
and Ashera,^ she was also honoured in Palestine under the name 
of Kadesh, a name which actually occurs ^ on Egyptian repre¬ 
sentations ; the female hierodules who were in her service 
probably got their name from her.^ 

In a letter found in Taanach mention is made of the finger 
of Ashera." The expression is obscure, but it seems clear that 
it refers to something that was employed to obtain oracles. 
Indeed, the oracular element was in great vogue. This is shown 
by names like the '' Oak of Prophecy'' ^ and the Terebinth 
of Moreh.'* ^ As the name denotes, the latter was an “ instruc¬ 
tion-giving " tree. How a tree oracle arose we can see from the 
case of David : ® in the rustling of the mulberry-trees he hears 
the divine voice urging him to pursue the enemy. Who can say 
how old these customs were in Palestine ^ A spring with the 

^ Supra, pp. 65 and 104. 

* See the illustrations in TBAT, vol. ii, p. 70. In this case the naked 
goddess is standing on a lion. The Egyptian Astarte drives in a war-chariot. 

® Kadesh means simply "Consecrated" (see p. 99, note 4). Therefore 
the various places in Palestine called Kadesh may simply have been 
sanctuaries. The name does not necessarily imply that they were sites of 
worship of the goddess Kadesh. 

* Judges ix, 37. 

* Gen. xii, 6; Deut. xi, 30. In the second passage the plural is an in¬ 
tentional correction. « 2 Sam. v, 24. 

» Cf. the place-name Achshaph (" Magic "). Josh. xi. i. xii, 20. xix, 25. 
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name En-mishpat ^ (*' Well of Judgment suggests the ancient 
conception that the judicial verdict was believed to be given 
in the murmur of the spring—that is, by the unseen numen 
himself.^ Consultation of the dead was in all probability 
practised also. At a later time it was still practised profes¬ 
sionally by women ^—among whom all superstitious customs 
are wont to linger. Though no clear evidence of ancient worship 
of the dead can be found, still there are traces. A number of 
places owed their renown solely to the fact that they contained 
the graves of heroes, tribal ancestors of Canaanite clans, whom 
the Book of Judges has entitled petty “ judges.” ^ The in¬ 
ference is at least natural that worship was offered to the heroes 
and ancestors who were buried there. It is very unlikely that 
the religion of Jahveh would have so strongly emphasized the 
” uncleanness ” of graves if it had not found these places looked 
upon as " holy places.” 

There were still other relics of primitive religion that con¬ 
tinued to retain their influence among the Canaanite population. 
Hints of animal-worship are found perhaps in place-names like 
‘‘ Serpent Town ” ^ and ” Serpent Stone,” ® for it is hardly 
likely that these names are merely due to the fact that ser¬ 
pents were found there. Even Astarte is occasionally depicted 
holding a serpent in her hand,^ and it is possible that what was 
itself an object of worship in earlier times had been reinterpreted 
and adopted into the worship of a higher numen. A similar 
instance is found in the case of Baal-zebub, the Baal of flies, god 
of Ekron, in whose sanctuary oracles were apparently given 
in accordance with the behaviour of flies.® And to a similar 
cause, no doubt, is to be attributed the adoption of bull-shaped 

^ Gen. xiv, 7. 

* Just as Deborah imparted instruction under the palm-tree of Deborah 

(Judges iv, 4). Her words were no doubt held to be inspired by the rustling 
of the leaves. * i Sam. xxviii. 

* Tola in Shamir (Judges x, 2), Jair in Camon (x, 5), Ibzan in Beth-lehem 
(probably in Zebulun, xii, 10), Elon in Ajalon (xii, 12), Abdon in Pirathon 
(xii, 15). Whether and to what extent the plain of Rephaim (spirits?) was 
an important centre of religion it is now impossible to say. * i Chron. iv, 12. 

* I Kings i, 9. Perhaps also ** Dragon's Well," Neh. ii, 13. ^ See p. no. 

® 2 Kings i, 2, 6, 16. Like 2 ^us Apomyios this deity may have been 

looked upon as the driver away of flies. For the relation between Beelzebub 
and Beelzebul (Mark iii, 22) see my article " Geister" in RGG, vol. ii, 
column 1223. 
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images,^ aad even the use of * buU" aa a name of God,® mto the 
worship of Jahvtihp The origiiial element in this, and purhapa 
Lht: Canaanite element, would be the worahip of the bull itself as 
the embodiment of male strength and procreative power ; and 
the strong protest of Jahvism against animal-woj^hJpp such as 
is implied in the laws eoncerning food,® presupposes the sanctity 
of certain other animals m the cult of Canaajiito * heathendom/ 

All these more primiLive cults seem in course of time to have 
fallen more and more under the domination of the one Baal cult, 
which had more o£ a unified character From finst to last that 
Was the cult us of an agricultural people, and its highest ei^pres- 
sions were joyous celebrations which seemed to grow apern^ 
taneously out of the rejoicings naLurally connected wdth the 
culture of the land and the Culture of the vine. When the sickle 
was put into the com/ at the duac of the corn harvest, and 
especially at the close of the grape-gathering/ which marked 
the end of all harvest work for the year, the people came together 
for 3 joyous fuaat, In order to give to the god of the harvest 
the share and the thanks that were his duc^ and to ensure his 
continuing hdp by a meal taken together in his presence. We 
do not know W'hether the presence and co-operation of any 
separate priesthood was necessary on these occasions. In the 
more Important sanctuaries, especially when a sacred orade 
had to be sought and rocclvedi the participation of regularly 
appointed priests was probably indispensable^ and allusions in 
the Tell Amama letters seem to confirm thLi assumption.^ 

For the males of the nation there was a rite of initiation into 
the privileges of the cultus—via,, circumcision. The practice 
of performing this rite on children of tender years does not go 
back to very ancient times. It was originally one of those 
rites practised by ao maiiy peopk-s on those who had reached 
the age of puberty/ and it seems to have been performed by 

^ I ICings xii, sS. 

* aitcrwBjd as traaslcircd to Jaliviii (Cca. jdbt, S4)+ 

^ T^v. xi; Dent. Kiv. * Daut. Kvi, 9. 

* Juds«f ix, 27, ^ Falon. Hoslinp, RE, vot. iiik p. 

^ ltd farmer cvnncidon with miuTiagc is rriected in £xad. iv« 35^ nnd 
0 ™, J(XX,iv. Cf, the Or>nnexiQn between * bzid^gnXim/ and f AdL^ift^i 

the Arabic lor 'arenmeire,' See WcUliaysvn. Rtitt ffrol^iscrA^n Hfft^enfums 
(Teo 7 h P- ^ 75 - ceremanicfl. axe also flSECwheie put forward into KLrIy 

yciK—^ Pulynesaa ft/. F. B, Jevoo^^ io {?/ 

( 1 ^ 95 )^ p. 1E5]. Baptism bju m!ia been ximUaxly put forward. 
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one simultaneous operation on all the young men of a certain 
age. This is indicated by the name of the holy place at Gilgal, 
the " Hill of Foreskins.” ^ The name means, no doubt, that 
the foreskins of those who had been circumcised at the sanctuary 
in one general celebration were buried in that hill.^ Whether 
this rite had already in Canaanite times been transferred to 
childhood we do not know. The antiquity of this transference 
is attested by two considerations. It presupposes the custom 
of going naked, for as a religious and tribal symbol it had to 
be visible to all; and it continued for long to be performed 
with a stone knife.^ Another special form of consecration was 
that of anointing with oil. This meant either that the strength 
and virtues of the oil were communicated to the persons or things 
thus besmeared with it, or that they were in some way purified 
by being so anointed.^ The anointing of the king is attested 
by an Amarna letter, in which Ramman (or Hadad)-nirari of 
Nuhassi, near Aleppo, says that Thutmosis III [ob, 1447 b.c.) 
installed his grandfather as king and ** poured oil upon his 
head." ® In fact, this custom is perhaps of Egyptian origin,® 
and in the Egyptian meaning of the rite it was performed for 
the protection of the person anointed.’ 

The anointing of a Canaanite king by an Egyptian king 
was still in this period the outward expression of Egyptian 
sovereignty. As time went on this sovereignty declined. The 
successors of Thutmosis III succeeded in upholding it.® But 
the possession of power gradually weakened the energy of the 
dominant nation, and just at the time when the advance of 
the Hittites from the north required a man of iron will on the 
throne of Egypt that throne was ascended by Amenophis IV, 

1 Josh, y, 2. * Stade in ZatW, vol. vi (1886), p. 132 ff. 

® Exod. iv, 25; Josh, v, 2. As late as 1716 the Jews in Wetterau used 
slate for this purpose (Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden (1881), p. 154, 
note 3). 

* For the meaning of the anointing see Vollers, AR (1904). pp. 97-103, in 
particular p. loi f., and Wellhausen, AR (1904), pp. 33-39. Mashach, which 
came later to mean ‘ anoint,' originally meant to stroke with the hand, and, 
as Wellhausen sa}rs, ** all over the ancient world spiritual values are con¬ 
veyed by physical contact " (p. 38). 

® Winckler, 37, 1. 45., Knudtzon, 51. 

• Erman, Agypten, vol. i (1885), p. 317. 

’ Spiegelberg, AR, vol. ix (1906), p. 144. 

® Breasted, op. cit., p. 327 f. 
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a young circamcrp ** to whom the phiiosDphy and theology of 
priests was more important than all the provinees of Asia. 
Closely invested by the HittiteSp a Syrian toYm close to the 
frontier of Palestine is found protesting that for twenty years 
they have been sending messengers to the King of Egypt^ 
without recei’vnng any answer.^ And it was not only in the 
north that the royal help was doniccL Thanks to the discovery 
of the royal archives at I’ell Amamo in Eg>Tt, coiitaining inter 
the correspondencfs of the Palestinian princes with the 
Egyptian Court (the protest mentioned above is an extract from 
it), we get a glimpse into the chaotic condition of th^ p[}litical 
saituation. The petty princes of Palestine live in mutual rivalry. 
The one stirs up troiiblc against the other; one allies hinisell 
with a second against a third. This rivalry and dissension of 
course attract new invaders from the desert. To some extent 
they come ia response to actual summons, but in other quarters 
we hear agitated protests against their approach. Abdichiba 
of Jerusalemj for example, writes to bin Egyptian overlord: 
''At this moment the Habiru are capturing the cities of the 
King. No regent is left to represent my lord the King. All 
are being dispersed. » ^ « Let the King attend to his countrj'^ 
and let the King secure troops for the country^ far if troops 
are not here this yearp all the lands of my lord the King will be 
lost* * . . If troops arc not here this year, let the King send 
an administrator, to conduct me and my brctlircn to the King,* 
and we will die beside the King, our lord."* This nnamn 
Habiru, here applied to the new invaders, means, in spite of 
all that has been urged against the interpretation, the Hebrews. 
The name Includes more than w'e understand by the Hebrews, 
which w'c are wont to make aynunymoua with Israelites. But 
the only inference to be drawn is that the invasion of the Israelites 
must be regarded as part of a larger movement, and can be 
understood only as part o£ a more comprehensive migration 
of nations. 

^ Knudt^iiti, El. 34-^6. 

■ Thu tuM rcada urmu^ualy ** to mu.** 

• KnudtiOB, aBC, ]]. 36-40^ 4^53 ► 
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CttAJ^TER III 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INVADERS 


A ccording tu Uit^ accuunt given in tiur :}aurces, iivlien 
Israel entered Palestine they were simply reentering 
country which Lhcir Patliera lisdd pessessed long agea 
before. It ia not the task of a hiatoriaTi of civilization to 
investigate the accuracy of that statement. There is no reason 
to doubt tliat under the veil of tradition that envelops the 

origins of Israel genuine historical memories are concealed^ 
but no one can re^miably expect definito ijifcrmation regarding 
the fir^t beginnings of that people. These lie far back at the 
stage of nomadic life. The ancestors of the people whom we 
find in Palestine at this period are Bedouins. 

For our atlempt to describe the civilization they brought mtli 
them there are three main sources of information. Firsts there 
Is the Old Testament itself. The Israelites there portrayed are^ 
it is true, no longer Bedouins^ but pictures of their former 
Lfe as such are found in the Old Testament descriptions of some 
of their ancestors^ and^ to an even greater extent^ in the deaerip- 
tioTis of the neighbouring peopies related to them. A second 
source of information is the native Lite rat urti nf kindred 

peoples, especially the Arabs, and there are now excellent 
collections of the relevant literature which are vt^ry useful in 
this connexion.* The third source is found in descriptions of 
Bedouin life at tlio present <lay in tho countries that adjoin 
Palestine^ Some of these are in the form of detailed notes of 
travel; - some are of a more general character A The two last- 
named sources must^ of course^ be used with caution. The 
oldest Arabian Hterature to w^hich we ow^e our knowledge of 
Redouin Life was written almost 2 CX 50 years after Israel had 
entered Cannaan; and modern descriptions of Bedouin life 
belong to a time 1200 years later gtill. Besides, Israelites and 

* EspcciaEly Seduittfnitres (iSyy), and {for tlie re- 

Ugictn) Wcllliattscn, i^raifitektn Hdtddniumi (1S97). 

* Espcanlly in A wahia Doseria (i wols., . 

» Bun^lchsirdt, im ihe {iS^oS I Jansacn, Couiumn dis Arabe^ 

rJti pays d€ M(Nib {lyaS). 
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Arabians cannot exactly be to be synoDymous. But in 
viKw nl the unchanging conditions which the desert presmita to 
its inhabitants, in view of the unchanging nature of Oriental 
Ufe altugetlier—a feature which is not easily appreciated by 
those who are accustomed to the cliangeTul life of the West — ^ 
theac aoureesj though late, can still be of great service. 

The Bedouins have been flcacribcd as aristocrats. The 
deacription is true if pride of descent be considered a anffieiciit 
justification for the title. In the mind of the Bedouin descent 
or lineage takes the place that is usually occupied in the mind 
of a peasant by love of home.^ Lineage means, first and fore¬ 
most^ purity of blood. Indeed^ it ia ama^^ing to learn the 
importance which the Bedouin attaches to “ blood/^ The OH 
Testament has made us familiar wath the thought that '' the 
blond is the life/' ^ That conception is no mere theological 
speculation of a later time, based on the idea that when blood 
pouna from ^ w^ound the principle of life leaves the body. No 
doubt such observations and reflections were involved in the 
conception^ but it is more naive and more literal than that. In 
a hot, thirsty land all life is dependent on the rain ; a dead body 
almost immediately takes the semblance of a piece of dry wood. 
So it was natural that the soul or life should be conceived ^ 
residing in the sap ur blood.^ At tills stage blocd-relationship 
is the basis of social life. There is only one thing that can be 
compared with it—visi.^ relationship through the mother. 

The mention of this brings us to the important place occupied 
by the mother Tiiu Old Testament ediitaina 3 number of 
traces which seem to indicate that among the ancestors of 
historical Israel the nmlriarckate waa in force—that ia, a child 
was considered to belong, not to the father's clan or family, but 
to that of the mother In these primitive times the father was 
not definitely knowm. Polyandry prevailed^— i.e., a w^oman was 
visited by various men, Strabo^ mentions this as prevalent 
among the Arabian peoples akin to Israel. Under such con- 
dldons only the mother knows her ehiidp and therefore it is she 
who gives it its name. This practice lasted in Israel far down 
into the historical period, although the reason for it had long 
disappeared and was forgotten. But the surviving traces of it 

^ Jacob, cp. cit., p. 222. y Lev. : DeuL xii, 33. 

■ Jaeobn op. P- Ti3' * Stn-bo, Giographica^ XV 1 , iv, 783. 
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are instructive. To have one’s mother cursed is felt to be the 
greatest possible insult.^ No other insult touched so closely one’s 
blood and lineage. Again, the idea that the mother was the 
actual link in one’s descent is clearly expressed in the claim to be 
descended from female tribal ancestresses like Rachel or Leah. 
A further surviving trace of an earlier matriarchate is seen in the 
fact that the tent belonged to the woman. The tent to which 
Isaac brings Rebecca is his mother’s tent.^ Sisera takes refuge 
in the tent of Jael.^ Among the Arabs, when a woman had 
grown tired of a man she simply reversed her tent—f.^., she 
turned the door to the other side. When the man returned and 
found the tent thus reversed he knew that she wished to have 
nothing further to do with him.^ Accordingly, it was not the 
woman’s part to follow the man ; it was the man’s part to follow 
the woman.® Is there not an echo of this condition of society 
in the familiar words, “ A man shall leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife ” ? ® Finally, the fact that in primitive 
times it was kinship with the mother and her blood-relatives 
that alone was of account explains why there was no objection 
felt to marriage with a stepmother, or between stepbrothers and 
sisters, the children of another mother. Abraham expressly 
explains to the Philistine king that Sarah was the daughter 
of his father, but not of his mother.’ Even in David’s time 
the admissibility of such marriages was recognized. David’s 
daughter Tamar refers her brother Amnon, when he is urging 
her to lie with him, to the King. She says, “ He will surely not 
deny me to thee.” ® At the same period it was the recognized 
right of the successor to the throne to appropriate his father’s 
harem. When Absalom does so on the advice of crafty 
Ahithophel ® he is simply announcing that he is entering upon 
his father’s inheritance ; and, vice versa, when Adonijah asks for 
Abishag, one of David's concubines, as his wife his brother 
Solomon suspects that he is aiming at the throne.^® In none 
of these cases is it felt to be at all offensive in itself that a son 

^ I Sam. XX, 30. * Gen. xxiv, 67. • Judges iv, 17. 

* Cf. the example of Hatim Tej (F. Schulthess' edition of his Divan, No. LI). 

* Judges xiv, i, xv, i. The so-called gadtka marriage is meant. C/. 
Wellhausen, *' Die Ehe bei den Arabem,*' GGN (1893), p. 470. 

* Gen. ii, 24, also xxiv, 5 (Eliezer's fear). 

^ Gen. XX, 12. 

® 2 Sam, xiii, 13. • 2 Sam. xvi, 21. i Kings ii, 16 ff. 
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should have intercourse with his father’s wives, excepting, of 
course, the son's own mother. Such an act offends in no way 
against the hlood-tie which connects him with his mother. It 
is only at a later time, when the patriarchate had been estat^ 
lished, that we find a law' Torbidding such unions; but that i» 
only Mother proof of the later Drigiii of that system, and it 
cannot invalidate the testimony of the facu that prove the 
existence of an earlier matriarchate. 

Finally, there Is another piece of evidence which is not without 
value.* 'There is reason to suppose that the Hebrew w’ord for 
*clan,’ minkpachah, is connected with shiphcha [ in the Old 
Testament skipkr.ha means a femalt; slave, or even n ccncubine, 
but, under the matriarchate, it bad meant the matriarchal wife.^ 
In tlie nomadic period the miskpachah seems to have been the 
ultimate sneial unit. It had a communistic life,* and was based 
on blood-relationahip. It has a w'idet meaning, how'ever, than 
' family' in our sense. The latter would be tno small to be able 
to lace the demands made on its power of resistance by the 
desert and its dangers. On the other hand, the miskpachak is 
narrower than the ' tribe,' which comprises several ‘ dans.* 
Perhaps we get the best idea nf it if we think of it as an enlarged 

_1.^., a compound unit, held togethur by a natural sensn 

of kinship,* with the addition of those elements whidi have been 
adopted into it from outside.* The only asaodation conceivable 
IB a family association.’' WTiere, therefore, the bond of blood 


■ Lev. jcriii, e. XX, *7; Dvut jivil, 2* ; Eick. xxij 11. 

* WeUhmnsci] uphftJdi tJie c^ppP'^^ite vi-ew in GGN P 

■ddueea tlift lact that t!i« language has *p«jal mines only for toe mlaUv« 
tin the father's aide, and that the tofttemal relatives have to be indicated hy 
ppiiphraafla. Bui tf- * maternal uude/ and ack, " fcnow-qtaiisinini * 
This Early <>/ firoil 11910). P 7 )^ 

* Tiiis is Schwalijr'a view. €/. Lods. i:rayanct 6 h 

vul. it, p. 33- , , 

* Eu, 4 p Elii, 37 , xlVj 10 ^ 19 , 5 - 

* The limitatiffiift of this depend on the extent to whitU the memory 

oi ancestors reaches. According to Lampreebt, this goes l»clc to tbc fifth. 
gcDvralioTi (Ptockadi. did Blulraeht in din FerisfdfrttfjscAffl Arubfifn 
[Leipiigr F- ^4)- Tot these live ^enaratiDna Stmoiig the modem Amha, 

the hkotfisd^ lee Burckbardt, Notts on the Bedornwr, p. 121. Cf. from thn 
Old TesUkinent Exod. xxr 5. jutjiiv, 7, Dent, v* 9, 3 Kin^ x, 30. ^ 

* Aiacriis the Arabs the corresponding word is chui}, ^ibicb the £haj of 

I Sam. iviii, IS ; cf. Hebrew 'am, altiiou^h tills word appajently praoppos^ 
patriarchal cemditiouit. ^ Uou^hty. op. nt, vot. ii* p, 41. 
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or of milk is absent, and the question arises of receiving some 
one into association, it is done artificially. All over the world 
we hear of the relationship of ‘blood-brother,' which is con¬ 
stituted by the contracting parties cutting their veins and 
reciprocally licking the blood that issues forth. This type of 
blood-relationship still exists in some parts of Arabia and in 
Lebanon.^ That it also existed among the ancestors of Israel 
is a legitimate inference from the regular expression for making 
a covenant—^to ‘ cut ’ a covenant. From Arabia and Egypt 
interesting instances are known of strangers, adults even, being 
received into a new kinship by symbolical suckling.* VThether 
there was anything corresponding to this among the Israelites 
we do not know. Among the Arabs eating together is usually 
sufficient to constitute a protective relationship, and a later 
incident from the Old Testament gives ground for assuming that 
this custom was know'n in ancient Israel alsowhen making a 
covenant with the Gibeonites the Israelites partook of the food 
which the former had brought with them.® The idea underlying 
this widespread custom * was that fellowship in eating produced 
fellowship of life. This is earned to such an extent among the 
Arabs that Zaid al-Khail refused to kill the thief who on the 
preceding evening had drunk by stealth out of his father s 

milk bowl. ® ... 

This brings us to the large subject of hospitality, the peculiar 
pride and glory of the Bedouin. For a stranger to enter a tent 
and partake of food there means, for him, that he comes under 
the unqualified protection of the owner of the tent. Even to 
have merely touched the tent-rope means that he is safe from 
any injury at the hands of any member of the clan of the tent- 
owner until such time as he himself renounces that protective 
relationship. All that we read in ancient Arabic literature of 
the praise bestowed by poets on the hospitality of the nomads, 
and of the scorn they pour on the head of the man who betrays 
this protective relationship, is the expression of views and senti¬ 
ments which can be transferred in their entirety to the Israelites 
of the nomadic period. Such an act as that of J^cl, who lulls 

> Trumbull, The Blood Covenant (New York, 1885), p. 5. 

* Globus, vol. Ixiii (1893). P- 50 - * 1 °®**- '*> * 4 - 

* For its extent see Hastings, RE, under " Brotherhood (artificial), 

vol. ii, § 18, p. 86i f. ‘ vol. xvi, 51. 
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Sisera by a drauEbt of irviUt into a false sense of security and 
thereafter slays him in her tent.^ must have seemed to the 
Bedoxiin not only an outrage on all good maiuiers, but actually 

a crime. 

On the other liand, Jt is clear that tliis unqualified hospitality 
toward a stranger could not last for ever. An ancient Anglo- 
Saxon saying occurs in the law of Edward; ‘ Twa night gest, 
thrid night agen i.e., " Two nights my guest, the third night 
nn your ow'n." Similar sentiments find expression among all 
peoples. Among the Arabs a man can he a guest, in the 
privileged sense, only for three days and four hours. If he stay 
longer he is not sent, away, but he is expected to bear his share 
in tho work and expenses of the household. It cannot have 
been essentially different in the nomadic days of Israel. In any 
case, w'c see here how the protective relationship accorded to a 
stranger might develop into that of bondsman. And what is 
thus true of an individual w'ho, seeking protection, attaches 
himself in this way to a member of a tribe or clan, thereby 
attaching himself to that tribe or clan as a whole, also holds 
good of entire clans or remnants of tribes who are no lunger able 
to maintain an independent existence, and who seek safety by 
attaching themselves to another and larger combination. This, 
indeed, Is the main cause of the increase of certain tribes. 
Tribal attachments w'ere not permanent. This is clear from 
the variability of their genealogies. These genealogies are the 
precipitate of the whole tribal history. A tribe which yesterday 
was small and weak is to-day numerous and strong, or vke versa. 
'l*his is expressed in genealogical form thus; the trihe Is to-day 
said to be the elder (or, as the Hebrew expresses it, the bigger) 
son or brother, whereas he had previously been called the 
younger in Hebrew, the smaller). 

These proUgis, who thus pass gradually from the relationship 
of bondsmen into membership in the tribe, are quite different 
from slaves. The difference bctw'eeu them is that while they 
stand to their protectors in a covenant-relation, which they may 
renounce at will, the slaves belong absolutely to their masters. 
But just because of this the slaves are part of the tribe, and it 
is here that the great line of demarcation between men runs— 

' Jutlgi's iv, ty A., V, It- 
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bgt'iv'ecn those who h&vo no tribal relation and those nho havOt 
The lot of the' outsider ' is a desperate one. The fear expressed 
by Cain, that he would be driven out from " the face of the 
ground " j>., that he would be compelled to leave civilized 

territory—conveys a hint of w'hat awaits him in the desert. 
The homeless fugitive roams up and down in it, and whoever 
meets him may slay him. A man who has been thus driven 
forth, a man who has cither failed to secure a tribal connexion 
or who has forfeited it, is Uku a hunted animal, a prey to attack 
and death at the hands of men. It is inevitable. The Bedouin 
who attacks a wayfarer does so, not from ill-will, but from 
necessity. The desert, unabk to support its sons, fores them 
to steal and shed blood.« He who has no tribal coimewon lacks 
the sole protection that the desert-dweller knows. He has no 
one to avenge his death, and blood-vengeance is the suprenn; 
law of the desert,® When a man's blood has been shed it is the 
inviolable duty of hia clan to take vengeance on the murderer, 
or, if he cannot be found, to take vengeance on his clan by 
shedding blood for blood. The passion tliat can be inspired by 
this thought is shown in the so-called Song of Lamech,* '' a note 
from larael's nomad days, a true song of the desert '* : 

A mm 1 slew for wo^nriirvg nie, 

A young man too for hnnsing me; 
may Ceid be 

But Lameeb seven and seventjrToid 1 

Arabian life supplies direct parallels. Immulkaia, hewmg that 
his father has been slain, vows to abstain from all delights until 
be has killed a hundred Beni Asad and cut off the forelocks of 
a hundred of them. A similar vow to kill a hundred of his 
enemy's tribe is made by Shanfata, and Amr, the son of the 
King of Hira, burns to death a hundred men to avenge his son, 
slain by mistake.* Read strictly, the law of blood-vengeance 
w'as not supposed to demand a number of victims larger than 
that of those whose death called for vengeance. When this 
number had been secured, the matter was deemed at an end, 
lest occasion should be given for new vengeance. Without this 

' Gtn. tv, [4. * Nflldekc. vol. xl, p. 175. 

■ Sec Tnont>j^Taph r Diff dfi ifen 

^ Gai. Z3 f. Sw GttnJctl'i cmmjieatikry it* lx. 

» Jacob, op. eiXp 143. 
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liniit:3.tiun^ the chain would have been endless* But how should 
hate attd thirst for vengeance pay heed to strict numbers ? Ko 
doubt u5i:pcdenccs of this kind helped to narrow the bounds of 
blood-vengeance. To-day it ia liniitcd to the family involved ^md 
to the fifth generation. Another limitation, which certainly goes 
far back, provided that thoas demafiding vcng^jance might take 
from the murderer and his kindred a ransom^ whose amount— 
no doubt it was originally paid in animals of the flock—gradually 
came tfj be approximately fitted. But then it was not always 
considered honourable to be satisfied i^ith such a ransom. The 
more precious coin of vengeance was at all times blood; nothing 
could surpass that in glory. 

If in Fc^pcet of blood the Bedouins are aristocrats^ their tribal 
ergankation rests on a basis of complete democracy. At tho 
head of the tribe stands the man [or men) who enjoys the highest 
respect of the tribe. Such respect involves, it is true, purity of 
descentj and perhaps also wealthy but it rests no less on personal 
qualities, such as superior wisdom, insight, and experience. But 
tlHjse holding this high place must not iinagino that they possess 
despotic powTr Their influence rests on the moral respect they 
inspire. TJiey Can comaiand obedience only as long as they 
can preserve their moral authority. They are nut entitled to 
issue orders, nor can they compel their tribesmen to do anything. 
In the last resort every man ia his own master. The chief's 
authority l^ts only so long as lie is in agreement with the will 
of the tribe, and on important occasions he must find out w^hat 
that w'ill is. The prosperity and happiness of the tribal life 
depends on such agreement. An ancient Arabic Bedouin poem 
represents the relations of the chief and his tribe under the 
image of the tent-poles and pegs : 

A folk tliat hath no cliiels must Bonn decay. 

And chiefs it hath not when the mob bears sway. 

Only with pol^s the tent ia roated at last, 

Anil polos it hath not, aave the pegs hold fast. 

But when Lhc pegs and poles are once combined 
Than stands accomplished that which w-as desEgued.^ 

- The principle of tribal organizutian is thus the equality of the 

'JU-A^ il-Awil, vol. ». pp 8-10, in KBldclie's Mtdut. p. 4, quoted 
by Kithglson id A Litfrary Hisiory of tha (1907), p. Bi, 
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members. It been justly " I" mouth of a heathen 
Arab, loyalty do« not mean degratling semlity t^ards hia 
superiors, but loyal devotion towards his equab. T^at must 
have been the case too among the ancestors of Israel, and we 
must bear it in mind if we are to understand why the ajieiedt 
Israelites had such an instinctive antipathy to the kingship 
that, as Jotham's parable * declares, fto true man wiU recog^e 
It The picture of royal despotbm which Samuel held up before 
the people when they asked for a ldng»-that a king would 
conscript their sons and daughters for all manner of san-uces- 
is the exact opposite □£ the ideal of a chieftara ehenshed by the 
Bedouin, Moreover, his ideal presupposes a moral order w^ch 
is quite dbtinct, although it is altogether unwritten. The 
Bedouin has his own code, though ho knows no executive 
authority. Even the authority of a judge in a case that has 
been referred to him is merely moral. It cannot be fortuitoiw 
that the introduction by Moses of a regularly constituted 
judicial system ia ascribed to the advice of the pnestly head of 

a nomad tribe.* . , 

The Bedouin’s life is a ro\'inE one. He is Idee the wild ass, 
and what that means is seen in the magnificent description in 

the Book of Job i ^ 


’rtTm hath sent out the wild ass free ? 

Or loosed the banils of the untamed one. 
To whom 1 Ra ve the desert for a house, 
And the salt land for a dwdling place ? 
Be scortieth the tumult of tlie city. 

The cries of the driver he hears not. 

He scours* the mountains for pasture 
And searches after every green thing. 


It is aignificant that throughout their altcr-history Israel 
loved to compare life to a road—».r., to a constant wandering 
to and fro. The simUo is a faithful reflection of the point of 
view of the nomad, who has nowhere a continuing city. At 
the same time, we must not strain too far the conception of his 
free roaming. As a rule, well-defined pasture-grounds form 
the pivots round which hb wanderings turn, and the position 


1 By SJichuL'ttrti, itp, £ii. * Judges ix. 7 
• E*od. xvtil, 13. * C™- 

^ R».4 jfl/wr for /tfiun 


■ [ SAm. -vUi^ t t £r. 
• Job 5-fl. 
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of these is in turn determined by the presence of water. The 
possession of a well is the most precious treasure that the nomad 
covets. The finding of one gives rise to a song of rejoicing : ^ 

Spring up. O well; sing ye unto it: 
llie well, which princes digged, 

Which the nobles of the people delved 
With the sceptre, with their staves. 

Out of the desert, a gift.* 


It was thus, as we learn from the biography of St Nilus, who 
had fallen a prisoner into the hands of a nomad tribe of Bedouins 
in the peninsula of Sinai, that the ancient Arabs were wont to 
break into song when a well had been found.® The familiar 
narratives of the destruction of wells which we find in the history 
of the patriarchs ‘ show the difficulties men threw in each 
other s way. To this day the Arabs destroy the wells on 
the roads followed by pilgrims if their demands for toll are 
refused.® 


The failure of water and the resultant lack of pasture, as well 
as the hostile acts of rival tribes, may cause nomad bands to 
seek new pasture-grounds. It is a well-attested fact that 
Semitic nomads, compelled by famine to shift their quarters 
sought permission to enter Egypt. Egyptian officials report to 
Sethos II in the middle of the thirteenth century b.c. : “ We 
have allowed the Bedouin tribes from Edom to pass the 
Merneptah fortress of Tku « to the pools of Merneptah, to get 
food for themselves and their cattle in the great pasture-lands 
of Pharaoh, the fair sun of aU lands.” After a considerable 
gap in the record come the names of other tribes who passed the 
fortress of Merneptah.’ The bounds of the settlements were 
exactly defined, and it was the business of Egyptian officials to 
see that the fugitives did not trespass beyond the district assigned 


* Num. xxi, 17 f. 

* The true meaning of this last line is due to Budde See 

Jahrbiicher, 82 (1895), p. 491. ' ^nussische • 

« Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Literaiur (1901) p For 

modern analogy, see ZDMG (1907), p. 232. v p. ii. tor a 

* Gen. xxvi, 15, 18. 

* Cf. also Euting, Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner-Arabien vrti • 

’ Spiegelberg, Der Aufenthalt Israels in Agypten (1904), p. 24. 
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to them. When the Egyptian oppression became too great, 
when it took the form of forcing the Bedouin to do unaccustomed 
labour,^ of course no barriers could restrain them. 

The main occupation of the nomad is, and always has been, 
cattle-raising. The camel was alike animal for riding and beast 
of burden. Perhaps nothing can give a better idea of its 
importance for the nomad than the part it plays in Arabian 
poetry. But it was equally valuable to the ancient Hebrew. 
According to the writer of the history of Abraham, Abraham's 
servant recognizes the divinely destined wife for Isaac in the 
maiden who carefully tends the camels.^ Apparently the nomad 
of that time had no horses.^ The animals he raises are mainly 
sheep and goats. First and mainly he is a shepherd, and it is 
perhaps to this period that later times owed their familiar image 
of the shepherd and his sheep, which they were so fond of using 
to illustrate the relation between political or spiritual leaders 
and those under their charge. The goats are mostly black. 
From their hair the Bedouin women make tent-cloth. Hence 
the Shulamite in the Song of Solomon can compare her sunburnt 
skin to the colour of the tents of Kedar.^ Most of the necessary 
labour, when not done by slaves or strangers, fell to the women. 
In any case, it was looked down upon. As the appellative 
" Cain " denotes the smith, it is not impossible that the clan 
Cain, or the Kenites, were a tribe of desert smiths; ^ and it may 
be relevant to recall that Jael, the wife of a Kenite, had at hand 
a hammer, or other tool of the kind, wherewith to slay Sisera.® 
To this day the smiths of the Syrian desert and of Arabia form 
a caste. The smiths would also provide such indispensable 
domestic utensils as iron pots. Weapons must have been mostly 
imported, but the commonest, such as bows and arrows,® w’^ould 
be made by each man for himself. Of other forms of handicraft, 
the commonest was the manufacture of leather articles, the 
material being supplied by the animals of the tribe. A round 

> Exod. i, II ff. * Gen. xxiv, 14. 

* They are not mentioned among Abraham's belongings in Gen. xii, 16. 
Asses and she-asses, cattle, and sheep are mentioned, but by that time, of 
course, Abraham was no longer a genuine nomad. 

* Song of Songs i, 5. Kedar is a nomad tribe of the Syrian-Arabian desert, 
living in tents in the country toward Babylon. 

* See Gunkel, Genesis, in loc,, p. 48. • Judges iv, 21, v, 26. 

’ Stade, in ZatW (1894), p. 255. » Gen. xxi, 20; Is. xxi, 17. 
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stretched akin was ih(j most primitive form of table.* A piece of 
leather drawn together by a string passing through rings forma a 
bag, wiiich i$ carritid slung on the camel's saddle. Water ® and 
corn were carried and kept in b^s made of skin.’ The same 
Hebrew word '• iiicans * bag' and ' jug/ but there can be no doubt 
as to which meaning is the older. The nomad used the akin bag: 
the fragile vessel of day belongs to a settled civilization. A few 
vessels were made from fruits hollowed out; others were probably 
made of wood. Hanrl-niiils were of course always of stone, and 
' grinding' ® is the current Bedouin word for battle, whereas the 
settled peasant speaks uf a ‘ threshing.' * 

If we may speak of tent ' furniture * at all, the only article 
that can be so named is the camel-chair; * the nomad usually sits 
Oil Ilia haunches, or lies on a straw niattresa nr carpet. There 
is, of course, also the lamp, to make up for the scanty light that 
enters. The Old Testament way of saying that a family has 
died out is their light " has gone out ” or " has been qucndied/' * 
When Llic Bedouins to-day say of a man " he sleeps in the dark " 
they mean that he Is reduced to beggary'— i.£,, has not even 
money enough to buy himself oil. 

We have no ancient description of the tent itself, but if it is 
ever legitimate to draw Inferences from prreent-day conditions 
surely we may do so here. The Bedouin tent may be likened to 
an inverted ship-hull, only more round than elongated. The 
firmament of heaven, for example, can be called a tent.* The 
tent-pega arc fixed in the ground, and the roof, which rests on a 
number of tcnt-polcs, is kept in position by ropes. The tent ia 
open in front. It is little mure than man-high, but the size 
may vary. It is usually divided into two compartmeoLs, one 
for the men and the other for the women. People of means 
may even have a separate tent for the women.*® Tents are 
usually erected in rings or circles, so disposed as to utilize as 
far as possible the natural protection of a thorn-hedge or other 
growth of the kind. 

I Siitilikitn. ‘ table,' ia ftmn tht root fhalack, ' toildjj.* 



Gen. nxjti. 34. • 1 Sam. vd. 17 ; Jer. Jtev 10 

I't On weintn'* tents see nbo p. 117. 
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Tiic familiarity with tent-life which Israel brought with them 
from their nomadic period was sn deeply ingrained in tTiem that 
even after Llie tcut had given place to the solid house the old 
forms of expression still survived. Tn " go to one^a tent " meant 
to rtjturn home ; to pull up the tent-pegs " meant to set out; 
and the author of the Book of Job, comparing the Imman body 
to a tent, speaks of death as the breaking of the tent-ropesj 

The nomad's clothing is made from the skins of the atiimab 
of the flock. Tile moat ancient garment is the loincloth,^ Later 
the clothing consists of an under garment (a more developed loin¬ 
cloth) and a cloak.® In special Cases, as SO often happens, the 
ancient skin-clothing continued into civilized life. The ao-called 
aackcloth—a coarse, hairy material tied round the loins^—was 
worn by Isaiah.’* The same material waa also tlic dress of 
nurnming (perhaps a relic of the time when worship was paid 
to the dead). There w'as also the furry prophet^s mantle/^ 
which waa wjm even into Kew TesEamcDt times,® 

The burning toys of the sun rendered necessary some form of 
htjaddrtiss. Thi:^ waa the turban. Shoes were not nearly SO 
indispensable. But a free use of jewellery—the narrative of the 
golden calf correctly pre^uppoi^us an abuiidaxit use of it in the 
w^ildcrncss ^~is not surprising, seeing that it had essentially an 
amuletk significance,'^ Even the animals stood m need of the 
protection it afforded. 

The chief food of the Bedouin is milk, both goat's and caincl's. 
It is kept in tho goatskui bag. In the hot climate it rapidly 
acquires a sour taste, and is all the better fitted to queneh thirst. 
Milk is the first thing that is offered to a thirsty guest,® Butter 
is made by shaking the milk in the goatskin bag,® Wlnjthor 
cheese-making goes back to Israers noiiiad period is uncertain. 
Besides milk, the Bedouin, has always other food at hand—meat 
from the animals of his flock. But this is not at all a frequent 
or commem food. In f^ict, he is unwilling to kill an animal 

* J ob IV* 3 X, But pcrb&FS instcftil of j'lt^ rum Uie teadlug ahontd be jifhtdamt 
^ theilr tEnt-peg.' * Ccn. iU^ 7. 

■ Sw: belflw, Bqvk II, €;h5LptCT 1,5. * Tfi. W, i. 

" a Klti^ it 8 ; Zeeh. xiif^ 4 ; Afjjk 6 ; lleb. xi, 37, 

■ Exod» joudi. Sec pp. 36 Atid 40 f. 

■ jufjgci iv^ 19, V, 35. * C/. thv draiitic saimle m Prov. 33, 

C/. F. B. jevons, A « fnif^duntionta tht Hiif^ry c//jffcii (18901, pp, lie, 
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except on festive occasions, and as an animal was never killed 
without sacrifice being offered, the same word means both to 
* kill * and to * oficr sacrifice.' Fur the rest, the food of the 
Bedouin depends on the nature of the country and soil on which 
he happens to be encamped. He may find fruit, such as dates ; 
and there are tribes who live almost exclusively on milk and 
dates.^ Locusts, when they can be tiad, are not unwelcome. 
They are eaten roasted or boiled: or they are ground to powder 
or baked. The modern Bedouin lives chiefly on butter and 
dour. But flour involves the possession of com, and that meoAS 
living in or near civilized territory. In fact, the Bedouin can 
hardly live without the gifts of civilization. Sometimes he 
buys what he wants, say, oil for his lamp ; sometimes he takes 
it by force. What he buys iie pays for with the money received 
for escorting a caravan in safety to the frontiers of civilized 
territory, or w'itli the tribute ho imposes on travellers in return 
for his permission to pass unmolestech or with what h« compels 
the settled peasants to pay for the protection of their fields 
from the ravages of other Bedouin tribes. Only too frequently, 
however, he is one of the ravagera, and the most genuine type 
of nomad is seen in the Midianites, whose hands invade the 
cultivated districts and carry off what they can, with llic result 
that the peasant, in order to save his com from them, threshes 
it with the flail as best he can in the closed vs^iue-press, instead 
of in the usual manner on the threshing-floor,® Bedouin raids, 
like those we read of in the Book of Judges, have been repeated all 
dowTi the centuries. It is the primeval contest between the dcaert 
and civilization, which seems to beinherent in the nature of things. 

Some entire tribes have yielded to the impulse to betake 
themselves to civilized life, but others would look upon such 
a change ns the loss of their nomadic liberty, ^liis is simply n 
repetition of what Js seen every day in ordinary life; the sole 
aim of one man is to rise to a higher condition, while another is 
content with w-hat he has. Even a Bedouin's heart may beat 
faster at the sight of the attractions offered by civilized life, and 
a reflection of this is seen in the narrative of the sending out of 
the spies, who bring back bunches of grapes, poiticgranates, and 
figs as trophies of their journey of espionage.’ 


^ Jacoby op. ciLf p. SB. 
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ITie iateUccttisd gifts of tlm Bedouin have been greatly exag¬ 
gerated by those who indiscriminately derive the whole contents 
of the Peotateueb from Isiraers desert lifc> Modern literary 
critidam has done much to correct this exaggeration, but the 

Pan-Babylonians "" have once more revived the tendency to 
credit the Israel of the wilderness with an intellcctualism for 
which there is no support. Representatives of that aehonl 
Etpeak of an ancient Oriental." astral science," the very name 
of which shows that it hi entirely alien to the richly imaginative 
but unreflective nature of nomad civilization, A glance at 
ancient Arabian poetry dispeb all doubt as to the imaginative 
powTr of the nomad Semites. Unfortunately, the Old Testament 
contains very littk Hebrew literature that goes back to the 
desert period. We have already mentioned the Song of Lamech 
and the Song of the Weh.^ We have also the Song of hlirlam^* 
and some fragments of other war-songs^^ and these relics^ scanty 
as they are^ reveal no small amount of poetic gift and erealive 
power. Tho poetry of the time was, of course* entirely oral^ 
sung by niinstrels,^ taken up by the people^ and handed down 
from father to son,* No doubt proftssional story-tellers were 
also buiy^ although there ia no definite inentioii of them in the 
Old Testament. On the other hand, the Bedoum does no 
writing, at least not in the literary sense,® but his love of music 
and song is shown by the ancient tradition in Genesis which 
divides mankind into three classes, flock-owners, musicians, and 
smiths.^ And those who are here named second in order, those 
who play the either and the flute* take preeedence of those who 
work in brass and iron. In contrast to these last, the other two 
classes* dwellers in tents w^ho are flock-owmurs and musicians* 
are traced back to the flrst wife of the ancestor. 

The question as to the religion of the invaders brings us to 
less sure ground, Tliey certainly came as Lhi: liost^ of jahveh ; 
and it is quite possible that the original meaning of jahveh- 
ZL^baoth* Jahveh of the War-hosts*'" was intended to describe 

* Sec tnpra. pp. isti and ii?4. * E-acyd_ iv, ^ i . 

* Nttm. xxi, 14 37 {thfi Idttirr is perhaps of a latu date<), 

* Cf. XiinJ. adti^ 25^, 

* Cf. Exod. xtll, 14; Deut. vf^ 30. 

* Will*!! Mohsunm^d appeared there wet* meji who ctvoid wnte, 

fmd tbe art oi writing wyj still rErt:ramoDg women (Jacoby Qp. p. 

T Gen. iv, ao fl. 
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their god as the deity who stood at the head of their war-ho 5 ts> 
But the pEimancnt association of Jahveh with Israel was the work 
of Moses, and coincides in time with the *' exodus from Lgypt," 
which brought Israel to the frontiers of tho civilized territory 
of Palestine. What Israel brought with them from their 
nomad life was, al[}ng with their faith in Jahveh, and more or 
less pervaded by that faith, a religious inhuritaiire of an older, 
nay, of an ancient time, the actual contents of which it is not 
BO easy to determine. All the same, wc may safely start with 
the fact that it was the elan that censLituted the ultimate social 
unit of the nomadic period. Accordingly, the clan was the 
original association for worship, and this character it retained 
for a long time after Israel had settled down in a civiliKcd 
country.® The deity to whom sucli worship was paid stood 
naturally in a special relation to the clan, and the inauguration 
of this relationship was traced back to an experience of God 
vouchsafed to the fatlior or mother of the tribe. The funda¬ 
mental conception of the importance of blood affected even 
their religious tblnkiiig. The deity and the sib-association 
that w^orahipped him were conceived as related in blood,® and 
the sacriliccs (among wLieh those involving blood predominated, 
the deity and the worshipper each receiving bis share t>f it 
seem to have had their main purpose the formation of that 
hlood-bond between the tivo parties, or, if that bund should 
have been loosencd, the restoration of it. 

Some have gone even further, and have alleged that the 
animal sacriffeed was the deity himself. The sacriheial animal 
it is said, was originally a totem animal, and Israel's forefathers 
passed through the stage of totemism.® Two of the essential 
features of totemism were that the totem animal (except in 
the ceremonial meal) must not be eaten, and that the sib- 
community was named after it. The Old Testament seems 


‘ The Qpiuiiii] Uiut * wfir.hosts * refers ta angel!; or stars or powcTs 

must meet tlie ubjevtiwi tliat wherew lh«e ve apokenof Lta JoJiveh'G armv 
tUe singular taba is used (aim in llie ewreeted text cf PS. ctU, ai. wdvjji ai ■ 
is u-Md only of human war-lMaU i Sam. *vii, speciallv 

Of tlicw thEi,t cfluii: out of E|n'pt (Ea:od, via, J, Jdi. d ll ^ 

' C/. I Sam. X3C, 


* Cf. nwiiw tike Abihu. Amminadab, Enwf. vi, 33, .tnd !i?e tupia p -^o. 

* I’he ccnriEDZual of Eiod. isiv. 0 fif„ is spemlJy ujstnictiire ' ' 

* Cf. espedrtlly Robertson Smith, T/u litr/ijim ij tht 
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tu contain JUustrations of both these features. ProhibidonB 
against eating certain animals arc contaiDedin it, inas^'^tomatic 
form which was brought to a otage of absolute perfection by 
subsequent priestly activity.^ Animal names which are also 
proper names occur with great frequency—Calebs "Dog'"; 
Rachel, " Ew e " ; Wild Cow : Eglah.^^* Calf " ; Beker® 

and Gemalli/ " Camel"; Hazir/ " Boar" ; Shual;* Fox” ; 
Laish/ " Lion " ; Siincnrij a cross of w'olf and hyena ; Zibiah/ 
"Gazelle"; Ilulda,*^ Nuop^" Aiaii/^ 

" Hawk ": Jonah," Dove "; Hagab^^and Hagabah,^ " LocuKt"; 
Deborah, '"Bee": and others. In the first instance, to be 
surc^ these proper names arc name« of individuals^ but that 
fact does not make it inipossihle to take them ^ the names of 
£tepts, because it is undoubted that septs W^rn named after their 
actual ancestor or after an outstanding leader.^* Cialeb 

and Simeon ate undoubtedly tribal as well personal nauic^H 
But, just because thn names arc originally personal names, 
their toLcinistic interpretation is in no case the only possible 
one. For w'hat is there tu surprise us in the fact that Bedouins, 
Jiving in the open, should occasionally call their children after 
beasts of the field or after birda ? J, L. Burckhardt telb us 
that if a dog happened to be by w*hen an Arab boy was bom 
the boy w^as called Kolab (Caleb) : and how readily a ehance 
happening could decide the choice of a name is clear from 
examples in the Old Testamentp some of Lheiu being mere jests 
of popular etymology- Or, again, such an animal name seemed 
best suited to express certain qualities wdiicti w^re observed in 
the child, or which it w as desired he should have. Arabs might 
call a boy Qird {** Ape ”) because of his great imitative pow'em,^^ 
But there arc other Arabian analogies w^hich provide a supersti¬ 
tious background for this use of animal names. The ancient Arabs 

1 Lifrv. xi: Deut. xiv. » s S,™. Ui* 5, 

» Crisn. ilvi, 21; Nism. Mcvl, 35. ■ Num. mi, iff. 

*■ 1 Ckma. xjtiv, ; Neh. aa. 

* I Cbron. \ilf 36: c/. i Siuii- Jtiii. 17. 

' I ^11. XXV, 1 Sam. iU, 15. * x Kings xdi, t. 

■ a Kings sxii, H. Exod. xxxiil, ti, rtc. 

n Oeo. ^JOEVi, 14 ‘ a Sam. iii, 7. Eztn ii* 46, 

tan ii. 45 . Ndlduke, ZDMG, vol. li 133- 
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were foniJ ol namir^g theirboys idtyr rupublve animals or prickly» 
bitter plants, in order Lbac no one should try to do them harnip^ 
the idea being that there was a close coiioexion between name 
and creature, Thb might have been the meaning of such 
Hebrew proper names as Parosh ^ Flea"'), Shaphan® C Rock- 
badger Tola* C Worm''), Coz ^ f'Thom I^ therefore 
very unsafu to infer a previous stage of totemism in Israel from 
the existence of animal and plant names. And the ^amo b 
true of the Old Testament prohibitions of eertaJn foods; for. 
although it is undeniable that these have a religious background, 
their protest b just as hkely to have been directed against some 
other form of animal-worship than totemismA 
There was at least one form of animal-worship in Israel's 
nomad period for which there is abundant evidence^ but it has 
no connexion witli totemism. In the Temple at JemaalEm up 
till the end of the eighth century worship was paid to a bta^zen 
serpent, vrhosc history Is traced back to the desert period*^ 

All this seems to show that it is a fallacy to trace ancient 
braers belief in tlie existence of a blood-kinship between deity 
and woiship'per to a former totemism. But diere Is perhaps 
more to be sa?d in support of the suggestion that the clan deities 
worshipped were the human ancestors of the clan. Many 
mourning customs may go back to forincf worship of the dead. 
These customs^ some of them then meaningless, some of them 
with a new meaning read into them,, continued wxdl on into Lhc 
historical period. We must be careful not to interpret all of 
them as definitely or exclusivdy religious,® but the habit of 
removing the sandals at the sight of a dead person * — and even 
in p<ist-BibIleal days Jewish coffin-bearers had to be barefooted ^ 
—inevitably recalls the eu^tuin of taking off the sandals when 
approaching holy ground.^ And the curiously ceremonial form 
of the dirge” shows that it was really a religious ceremoiiy* 

* Wdlh&ni^AH Btddenfvmi, p. ^oo, * Eetb ii, 3, 

^ i Kjn>^ nii, 5, 12. ^ Gen. xJ\i, x, t, 

*■ i CliTon. tv, B ; Eara ii, Si. * See sup*a, p. iis. 

T 2 Kin^a xviii, 4 ; Num, jcii, 8, 
iC/. for what followi my hiocliurft Dia iarUfililwhtH 
Zuitandt Todfi (19^4)- * Etcic. xxiv, 17. 

■* S. Kr^uEd, Taijnaditck§ Archd^c^it li, pp. ^14, 481. 

" £%«!. iii, 5 : Jutfc* *5- 

ZAch. 3EiJ, 11 ; c/. Amos v, it, Jer. tx^ 17. 
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It ia didcult to attach any ether mcaniog to the practice of 
cutting the body ^ than that of a method of attracting the 
attention of llie spirit of the dead, just aa lie priests of Baal 
trj' by similar means to emphasize their appeal to their god.* 

It is natural tn sec In the practice of cutting the hair as a sign 
of mourning^ a survival of an early bair-o£[ering: it is found 
almost everywhere, and always in connexion with worship of 
Uic dead."* And the rending of the garments *—by no means 
the only form of gift to the dead—may be a survival of a former 
affcHiig of clothes. The funeral feast, which is well attested 
for the bte Jewish period,* recalls the well-known aacrificial 
feasta. P'urther, there were sacred graves in ancient Israel,’ 
and oracles were sought from the dead Just as from a deity, 
nic place called Oboth {" Spirits of the Dead one of the 
desert stations of the KxoduH, was probably a place where the 
spirits of the dead w'cre worshipped.* When the witch of 
Endor calls up Samuel, the appaiitiun is called Elohim,® a 
name elsewhere always applied to deity. It is hardly credible 
that that name was applied to the dead only in the JahvLst 
period, because the rcliginn of jahveh looked upon the dead and 
all that concerned them as unclean, so that this use of the 
' divine' name must have come dow'n from former times. 
Indeed, the repellent attitude which Jahvism took up toward 
the dead is perhaps the best proof that they actually were, in 
former times, the object of worship. 

From tlie w'orship of the dead it ia only a step to ancestor- 
worship, Wherever ancestor-worship prevails special importance 
ia attached to the possession of a posterity, preferably a male 
posterity, who will render to their ancestors the worship that 
is due. It i«, of course, well known that in Israel we find a 
atriking emphasis laid on male posterity. Among other results, 
this led to the custom of the so-called levirate, according to 
which it was the first duty of the brother or other next of kin 
of a dead man to marry his widow, in order to ** raise up seed " 

I Jer, ivi, 0. clc. * 1 Ejuge xviii, iB. 

^ la, w] j 

* -1 Saju. If ii \ 3 Kinp i4 rs. 

* Tile £piatliJof Hkki ; JoSftJihuS, of thi TTr 

^ G™, imv, 6, ■ Num- lati* lo, Kmii, 

* t Rarn. 5c^viii^ ty, *■ p, 
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to the dead.^ Where this custom is found outside of Israel 
(and it exists in India) it is expressly associated with ancestor- 
worship, and this provision is made for a posterity in order to 
assure the continuance of offerings to the dead.^ Was it the 
same in Israel ? Certain images mentioned in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, such as the teraphim,^ have also, and perhaps correctly, 
been interpreted as images of ancestors. 

But ancestor-w’orship is not as a rule exclusively of a religious 
nature. In addition to spirits of ancestors, there are spirits 
of nature of all kinds. And if we were correct in speaking in 
the section on Canaanite religion of the worship of stones, 
trees, wells, and stars, the same must undoubtedly have been 
the case with the Israel of the same period. The Semitic peoples 
who occupied Palestine passed through parallel lines of develop¬ 
ment. The changes of population in Palestine were simply 
successive waves of kindred peoples pouring over the country. 
Therefore it is certain that the belief, common to all Semitic 
peoples, that a stone could be the dwelling-place of a divine 
numen goes back to Israel's desert period. What well and tree 
meant for the desert nomad it is not difficult to estimate. 
Robertson Smith says : ^ " To one who has wandered in the 
Arabian wilderness, traversing day after day stony plateaus, 
black volcanic fields, or arid sands walled in by hot mountains 
of bare rock, and relieved by no other vegetation than a few 
grey and thorny acacias or scanty tufts of parched herbage; 
till suddenly at a turn of the road he emerges on a Wady where 
the ground-water rises to the surface, and passes as if by magic 
into a new world, where the ground is carpeted with verdure 
and a grove of stately palm-trees spreads forth its canopy of 
shade against the hot and angry heaven, it is not difficult to 
realize that to early man such a spot was verily a garden and 
habitation of the gods.” And the constellations of night were 
also of great importance to the desert traveller, who, no doubt, 
preferred the greater coolness of the night for his journeys. 

Again, it cannot be fortuitous that the feasts which go back 
to the nomad period are connected with the phases of the moon. 

> C/. Deut. XXV, 5 ff.; Gen. xxviii; Ruth iv, 3 ff.; Matt, xxii, 24. 

* J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte (1896), p. 70. 

» Gen. xxxi, 19; i Sam. xix, 13 ; Ezek. xxi, 21 ; cf. Exod. xxi, 6. 

* The Religion of the Semites (1889), pp. 97-98. 
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They were the feast of the new moon auc! tin: Sabbath^ which 
h often rnmitioned in the same breath With it which wras 
perhaps originally the feast of the full inonn.^ The Paschal 
fea^t alfto^ the feast of the firstlings of the flock, a typical nomad 
festival, seems originally to have been a celebration in honour 
of the mooTi-god.^ The lime of its celebration and the nature 
of it practically prove this: it falls on the night of the full 
moon of the spring month (14th Nlsan);, and the Paschal lamb 
must be eaten before daybreak* 

But the desert is also populated by spirits w'hich are not 
confined to any special dwellsng-placBj and to these also weiship 
must be paid. The ritual of the latct Day of Atonement tdU 
us of a desert demon, Asasel^ to whom the scapegoat is sent,* 
Perhaps this is a late adaptation of an ancient demon-worship. 
The numbers of these demons may be mereased-^.g., from the 
spirits of the dead, especially the sOUls of men who w^ere strange 
even during their life, or of those who died a violent death. 
Hence the custtmi, which lasted into the civilized periodp of 
erecting a cairn of stones over such a grave, in order to keep 
the dreaded spirit confined to Its place; and every onfj who 
passed that way had to add a stone to it.* 

The result to w'hich w'c thus come, that the pre-Mosaic 
religion was in all probability polydemonistic, is in sharp con¬ 
trast to the welhknowTi theory of Renan that the monotony 
of the desert taught its Semitic inhabitants to be monotliclsts. 
It would be an error to suppose that Renan intends this to be 
understood as praise of the Semites, On the contrary, he says 
that their minds wrere too simple and stolid to appreciate the 
magic and the variety, the poetry, and the romance of mythology, 
and that they therefore made no advance beyond the mono¬ 
theistic ^tage. AH that need be said in answ'er to this is that 
this alleged primitive monotheism is simply inconsistent with 

^ cy. MaiLbQld, und Sonni&^ cf- 

vol- Iviii p- 4 ^ 0 ' The Babyleniaa mtanj the fi.ft*eiith day 

of tbe mgnth— i.f., full oiqoa. 

^ The text of Dcut. xxxiU, 14, pcrheipy put wi\ prejtfrvpd* reflecta the 
in the nioon'a ioAucFic^ on fertility. 

’ Exod. Kxiv^ 35, * i-«v. avi, fl* 21. 

► Atnbia voL p. 35. A. von ifji« in ilnJAtamaui 

vol, xir p. t4a. Cf. Joah. vli, aS. viis, sg; 

a Sajn. xviilp 17. 
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the facts* The 3aiiie criticism applies to the aUtemeiil made by 
some Assyriologists, that the atmosphere of a monotheism -which 
had developed from primitive Babylonian specula lion spread 
so as to iaclude the nomadic civilization of Israel As if the 
artificial productions of a small intellectual ilite, or even of selfish 
priesLs who in the interests of their temple and for their own 
gain sought to exalt the one god of the Babylonian pantheon 
above ah other godSj could possibly have been able to exercise 
a lasting influence over peoples fat away 1 

Tins much-vaunted monotheism of the ancient East docs not 
even help us to understand the work of Moses* And the same 
may bo said of the reform introduced by the kiug 

Amenophis T\\ What made Moses the prophet of a new faith 
was a personal experience at a holy place,^ which constrained 
him, in the name of the God w'ho thus drew near to him* to 
lead forth to freedom and to this God his brethren then enslaved 
in Egy-^pt; and the marvellous deliverance which they and he 
experienced at the Red Sca^ where Jahveh "threw horse OJid 
rider into the sta/' ^ set the seal upon it. By that deed the 
God of Sinai bound to Himself as His people the tribes leaWng 
Egypt, Without raising the question what this God of Sinai 
originally was, a thunder-god, a volcano-god, or whatever 
else, or tlic question Vfhose God He originally was,® it must be 
said that the new and permanent element in the work of Moses 
waa that he divested the ancient God of Sinai of all the limita¬ 
tions attaching to a nature-god and eonnceled Him with the 
history of the nation which W'as then being bom. In this 
union lies the real germ of the special rcligioua dcvidopmcnt 
w^hieli was the unique possession of Israel,^ 

* Exod. iii. ' ExckI. xv^ 21. 

* Til* Kflnitft hypothesis " I can aoc:*ptrmly in this thiit Jahi-i; h w^ts 

fl/jp ^ckI of the K™tv3- To the vit.‘w thmt he ’wus oiigimily pn/y the Kcmtc 
god them are in my rpioiDn objections. 1 cannot reduce the tmditiOEi 

□bout the of the {Exnd. iii, 0] to a secondary □dJu'sLmeot ot 

the Moffittc rtories with thc«e of Cennis. lu Farttcralar it scema to me to be 

to ^ppOflQ thxt A mun coming lui the naine of ^ complletely strange 
god could have 3uqct;cdMf in inducii]| the Israelites to fodow him. The case 
would be diflerent If Jahvi^h was the g)(Klat leaat of Levi or of the Leah tribes, 
with (LeviliOat) Kadesh m cme of his cetilres of The Lcvitical 

name ol Moaca' mother joebabed {Exocl. vi, 20), which is compounded with 
Jahveh, is by no means ncCes^aiity a txter invention. 

‘ See the anther's Di^ Bi^ertari d^r HiHgicn (1913). 
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Of Lhe ytmost pr^ctkal importance tht! work^ ascribed 
by tradition to Moses, that cuiiiicctcd law and justice ^ith 
the sanctuary of the new God-^ To Hh " instruction/' or 
whatever other word w^y be used to transl-atc the Hebrew 
torah ^— it originally meant oracle, and was so called from the 
method of its manipulation—-there was thus given a decisive 
influence on the vicissitudes of individual and communal life 
w^bicb could not fail to have a telling effect on the formation 
and sloping of the national et}ws. 

We must not allows ourselves to be prevented from recognizing 
these facts by the presence of various magical features which 
■we &nd in the picture oF Muses. In his hand bis rod is invested 
w^th povrejTs that Are no less than magical = Tlie Ark of God, 
a holy shrine or cabinet, owing its sanctity to its contents 
(probably two meteoric stones *}* accompanies the people of the 
Exodus as their war palladium, which to touch, or even to be 
near, brings death.^ Is it surprising that Maaca did not hesitate 
to give a central place in tlie worship to this purely material 
objeetp as well as to the tent ■which he aftenvard erected to 
contain it ? * It should not be forgotten that any reformation 
which is not to fail of practical effect cannot break abruptly 
with the past, but must adapt itself to It by some amount of 
compromise. Who can Say whether this was not the sole 
method by ■w'hich the tribe of Joseph, whose tribal sanctuary 
the Ark seems to have been, ^ could be induced to aceepL the God 
preached by Moses ? The analijgy of the black stone at Mecca, 
taken over into the new religion by Mohammed, is at once 
apparent. After all, it is just in Uie sphere of the cultus that 
magical cuatoms show such remarkable tenacity, Tn the 
Paschal celebration the doorposts and the linLcls of the house 
were smeared with blood * in order to render its inhabitants 

* Exod^ triii. 

" Xht pTnbabSt- denvaiion is from * to cart the lot ' (m Jmh. xviti. ^ 
nr' tfikhant th* arrow/ Poran arrow crede. r/, ^ xx, Eaek, iad, ai- 

^ Exud. vli, 9i xvli^ 5, 9. 

* Unfortunatclyp it hat bvewm: tasliiuJi lo say that th* Ark “s^as oriBui- 

ally '' tlie empty thron* of God," although the ajgurpriitii itits view* 

aa stated by l^uddc {Th€oloj^icke Vftd Kriithiti (i9c6}| pp. 

srn RnaL 

^ 1 S^iin. vi, ro i VI, ^ ff, • Exod. xxxui. 7, 

’ It U found later on jwptuti: UTritciry at Sldkli (i Sam. f, 3, ili, 21). 

* Exod. xUfc 7. 
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immtirie from harm. At a time when tents still took the place 
of boii3C3p tbii aamu ufTuct Tfc'ould be produced by the srnearin^ 
of a tent-rope. This vouid be a natural supposition^ even if 
it were not cieprisaly confirmed by customs in Palestine that 
have continued unbroken down to the present day.^ 

Tlie cuitus ittfclf rnust have been marked by the utmost 
possible simplicity. The picture of the elaborate and costly 
apparatus attributed by the PriestK' Code to the Mosaic period 
cannot be reconciled with the facts. This is not only an assured 
Tuaiilt of modem adiolarship ; pas^ges froirt Amos ^ and Jere¬ 
miah® put it beyond all doubt. The blood of the sacrificial 
animal was smeared ot spriiikltTl on tb^; sacred stone ; tbe gift 
ofiering was hung on the tree or cast into the well. It is vain 
to Tcfu^i: to admit that liumaii sacrifices also took place. It was 
because the Egyptians tried to prevent the Israehtes Irom 
sacrificing their first-born Llist Llicy paid for it with their own.* 
Apart, however, from the so-called herm—'Le., the sacrifice of 
prisoners of war—tliis cruel cuBtem wa^ remitted at an early 
period.® Preparation for taking part in the cultus consisted in 
refraining from sexual iotcrcouisc and in washing.* Perhaps 
at that time* as in modern Islam, when wrater was not available 
the sand of the desert w^as a pcmnHaiblc substitute. Ornaments 
w'ere also put cn*^ Hence it caused no surprise to the Egyptians 
when the Israelites^ who wore presurnably going to worship 
Jahveh in the desert, begged the use (or loan) of their gold and 
silver ornaments.® This association of ornament with worship 
rests on the amuletic character of ornament.® Aa an amulet the 
ornament is invested with magical power^ Thus Aaron demanded 
the earrings of the w'omen and children from w'bicb to make the 
golden calf.^'’ The calf or image^ which of course niusL also 


1 Caitia. t/rspiwiliKA^ ihi VMshhen d^s hfviigfn Ontnis {1903)^ 

p. 

* Adjos V. as- * Jcr. vU. la. * Efewi- m. 

* For the custom lee Kxod. shi, ^3 f,, jcjtxiv. 19, Fiek. xx, 33!.- for ita 
r^tniAAiDEi Gki. xxii, Ex^. xil, 23, xtii, 13. 

■ Exod. xix, lo ; I Sam. xxi, 3. ^ Hc*s. ii, 13 ; Gen. xxsv, 4. 

* Fx&d. iiS, 21 f.. xi, a, lii, 35 f. TL1; liiirnitor do» not iiVen try to conceal 

thfr fjLti that ihe Egv^tnw deceived by the dtniand of the iBriEhtt^, 
This behaviour of the HTaclifca exempliJi<^ the V3«:w that aa towfird slnunj™ 
Aiirl fhreigiiieimr the same nioml obh^tLons w*tv required tewarU one's 

o™ people wert not blndinj;. * Cl p- la?. 

Exod. a ff,; siinitarJy JoU]£ca vLii, 14-57^ 
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pos3t;as qualities^ ’waa thu5 constnicted through the 

adding together of numerous small ituma poascssing magical 
power. A« a rub^ the cultus of the nomad is almost entirely 
deatitute of images, probably for the natural reason that be is 
averse to rendering his movements more difficult by superfluous 
baggage. In all cases eircumokion ^ is an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to taking part in worship. We have already jtaid all 
that is necessary regarding its original character* It is not the 
only tribal symbol or symbol of W'OfShip. ITie slory^ of Cain, 
the ancestor of the nomad Lribe of Kenites, who w'ere closely 
akin to Israel, speaks of " the sign of jahveh that protects its 
w’earer, ** lest any finding him should kill him." ^ It was 
probably some tattoo mark on the hand or forehead {nr, more 
exactly, betw^ecn the uyebroivs). This was also known in 
faracl * until a later law ^ forbade the ancient etigtom, hut the 
prohibition Itself is a proof that it was practised A 
Besides the feasts already mentioned tlieru was alao the sheeps 
shearing^^ a gonuine nomad festival The question whether 
ufhcial priests existed in this period seems to receive an affirma¬ 
tive answer in what we are told of the Midianite priest Jethro.* 
Offering sacrifice, howeverj, w^as not the main or sole occupation 
of the priest: the father of a family or the head of a clan was 
entitled to do so. The real significance of the priest, the k4hifi, 
is indicated by the fact that among the Arabs the kdhin is the 
seer. The chief pl^ce in religious matters earner to be taken by 
the man who, thanks to his gift of vision, is able to learn the 
divine will When the psychical gift declines, the need of an 
artificial substitute is felt^ and the former seer makes use of the 
sacred lots. Even for this special qualifications arc necessary— 
the questions muat be put in a proper way, because the required 
answer can be obtained only through a proper narrowing of 
the circle of possible answers. This is in keeping with the 

* iv, ^5, s See p, ij j. ■ Gen. iv, 15. 

* E^od, jdji, 0. lO’ Peut. vi, S, i 3 ; x 38-4X : Is. kJJv* 5. 

* L«:V. xtx, 3cii, y 

* C/, Stiidc In vui. xiv p. J50 fi., iuid my Artide 

Volkskunde dcr aJicnJud^a In tht A*Mv fut Votfisknirtlif. vnl. jlvii 

P- where an atu^iupt is miidc to show the connexion of tlie later 
phyliictencs with tbe ancient tattoo rn^ki. 

T C/. Gen^ xaxviii* : 1 Sam. X3tv, 4 i ? Sam. xiiip 
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twin lots “ Urim and “ Thummim." ^ The priest is thus in 
the first instance the director of the sacred oracle, and he 
continues to be so for a long time in civilized territory,* before 
his sacrificial duties become his main task. 

The ideal of life cherished by some minds was purely nomadic : 
to build no house, sow no seed, plant no vineyard, drink no 
wine. This was the ideal which still lived, centuries later, in the 
minds of some enthusiasts, of the type of the Nazirites ® and the 
Rechabites,^ in the midst of civilized life. But for the great 
majority the transition from the desert to civilized territory 
meant just this significant change of thought and life. 

* I.e., probably a ** yes " and a ** no ; i Sam. xiv, 41 (LXX). 

* Dent, xxxiii, 8 . * Judges xiii, 7, 14. * Jer. xxxv, 6 ff. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


T he transition from the nomad life of the desert to 
settled life in civilized territory is never accomplished 
all at once. We have already had occasion to remark 
that the free roaming of the Bedouin must not be exaggerated ; 
that, as a rule, well-defined pasture-grounds form the pivots 
round which his roamings turn.^ And there are even in the 
nomad's life certain approximations to the settled life of the 
peasant cultivator. Travellers in Arabia ^ tell us that the best 
valleys on both sides of the Harra near El-heyr are sown every 
year by Arab tribes. When the harvest is over they strike their 
tents, move off with their cattle, and roam about for a time in 
nomad fashion. And of the district of Beer-sheba it has been 
said : “ The children of the desert know how to handle the 
plough. They look down upon the settled peasant; they insist 
that they are on a different level; but wherever the soil allows, 
they raise crops of corn. As the interval between seedtime and 
harvest is only a few months, their agriculture does not tie them 
so closely to the soil as to exclude a real nomadic life. In the 
dry season, the Bedouin goes with his flocks in search of pasture. 
But although his chief interest is undoubtedly cattle-raising, 
still his agricultural work is by no means small." ^ Under such 
circumstances we are justified in speaking of half-nomads. 

In the case of Israel, even more than in that of others, there 
is good reason for assuming such an intermediate stage. It is 
very significant that our sources have preserved the memory of 
a lengthy stay at Kadesh,^ a place that also figures as a great 
centre of worship. And, if it be the case, as the tradition has 
it, that the invasion took place through the country east of 
Jordan, this district is full of instruction for us still. There is 
many a peasant there to-day who can tell that his grandfather 

* See supra, p. 123. 

• Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888), vol. i, p. 234. 

’ Rotermund im Paldstinajahrbuch, vol. v (1909), p. 114. 

* Num. xiii, 26, xx, i. 
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was a nomad, living in tents and moving about with his flocks, 
while his father settled down in a place that suited him and 
built a modest cabin ; the peasant himself has built a house of 
stone, and is now permanently attached to the fields which his 
plough turns up.^ Thus movable are the boundary lines between 
the types of life. This is evident even in what we read of the 
“ sons of Jair." In one verse we read of their tent villages, in 
the next of their cities. ^ Linguistic usage is also instructive 
in another respect The word ® which formerly called the goal 
of their journey the ‘ pasture-ground ’ comes to mean the ‘ fixed 
dwelling-place,’ and is even finally used as a contrast to the 
‘ desert.’ The centre of the settlement is, of course, the well, 
and the claim to its ownership is frequently supported by a 
story telling how the ancestor came to possess it.^ 

This half-nomad stage is still reflected in the picture drawn 
in Genesis of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and his sons. The 
leaning toward settled domestic life is unmistakable. Abraham's 
sojourn in Mamre could almost be called permanent, although his 
dwelling was still a tent.® The chief occupation was the raising 
of stock, especially sheep and goats. Cattle are also mentioned,® 
but they play a subordinate part. AH the same, their presence 
implies agriculture, and, as a matter of fact, there is a large 
store of flour in Abraham’s household.^ Isaac sows in Gerar 
and reaps — this is certainly an exaggeration ®—one hundred¬ 
fold.® Jacob prepares a dish of lentils.^® Reuben finds the 
mandrakes when he is in the field in the time of harvest.^ 
Joseph dreams of the sheaves with which he and his brethren 
are busy,^® and when corn in Palestine fails his brethren proceed 
to Egypt to buy it that is, corn is already an indispensable 
food.« It is possible, of course, that the conditions of the later 

J Thomsen, Palastina und seine Kultur (1909}. p. 23. Cf. the instmetive 
juxtaposition “ cities and sheepfolds ” in Num. xxxii, 36. A graphic picture 
of the transition types of settlement in Syria and Egypt is given by H. Fischer 
in ZDPV^ voL xxxiii (igio), p. 210 

» Num. xxxii, 41 ; Judges x, 4. s „axvih (Is. xxvii, 10), 

* Geo. XXI, 25 ff.; Judges i, 14 1 fi Qen. xviii, i* 

« Gen. xii, 16, xiii, 5, xviii. 7, etc. r Gen. xviii* 6* 

8 To-day wheat yields on an average eightfold, and barley fifteenfold in 


the fertile plain of Sharon (Benzinger, p* 142), 


® Gen. xxvi, 12, 
Gen, XXX, I4, 
Gen. xlii, 2* 
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period when these ancient narratives were reduced to writing 
may have coloured some of the details here given. 

The transition from the half-nomadic stage to that of complete 
settlement in civilized territory involved coming to terms with 
the population already there. This has been frequently repre¬ 
sented as an undisguisedly and purely hostile meeting. According 
to this view, the invaders entered the country as conquerors, and 
mercilessly wiped out the inhabitants in obedience to a sacred 
call. This simply takes for granted that all outside the ranks 
of the Israelites were depraved heathens, and that to Israel, as 
the servant of the true God, the prime duty fell of completely 
extirpating this heathenism. This view is, indeed, as old as the 
Old Testament itself,^ but it is only found in the writings that 
reflect the views of later legalism, and it is contradicted by facts 
which are irrefutably attested by later sources.^ It is even 
shown to be erroneous by its gross exaggeration of the military 
successes of the invaders. Israel’s actual successes in battle 
were mainly due to their personal superiority kindled by sacred 
enthusiasm; and wherever this superiority could not prevail 
against the advantages derived from better knowledge of war 
they made no progress. Thus, in the hill-country, where the 
fighting was hand to hand, Israel was victorious, while in the 
plains, where the fortified cities lay, and where the war-chariots 
of the Canaanites could display their terrible efficiency, the 
opposite was the case.® As a result, the first Israelite settlements 
were on the high grounds, with Canaanite territory all round 
them in the plains. The people of Assher, for example, dwelt 
" in the midst of the Canaanites, who occupied the land, because 
they were not able to drive them out.” ® To be sure, the ancient 
chronicler from whom these words are taken seeks in other 
passages to reverse this way of stating the conditions, and says 
that Canaan dwelt in the midst of Israel, and that Israel, when 
it had grown in strength, made the Canaanites do forced labour.® 
All the same, his last word is “ they could not drive them out.” 

The superiority of the Canaanites was first shown in the plain 
of Jezreel, through which the main arteries of traffic ran. The 

» Deut. vu, 2. « Especially Judges i. 

’ The same was repeated in the battles of the Bedouins with the Turks 
under Mohammed Ali Pasha. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, p. 236. 

‘ Judges i, 32. » Judges i, 27 ff. 
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Song of Deborah/ a contemporary document, gives us a clear 
view of the conditions that prevailed. The insecurity of move¬ 
ment was such that all who found it necessary to travel avoided 
the highway and took to roundabout paths, for the enemy was 
watching the main routes and was ready to fall upon anyone 
that passed along. The courage of the newcomers sank so low 
that they did not dare to face the enemy. But this intolerable 
oppression was followed by a great deliverance. The kind ling 
call of an inspired prophetess roused the slumbering powers of 
an impulsive leader, and round him Israel's brave fighting men 
gathered. This great host, it is clear, was a thing of steady, 
gradual growth. Roused to action by the very greatness of their 
extremity, the common will to break the power of the enemy 
was born of smaller successes in various places. In the case 
dealt with in the poem several tribes failed to appear. They 
had no intention of sacrificing their own interests to the common 
cause. Nevertheless, battles like that immortalized in the Song 
of Deborah reveal the actual progress of the national idea. This 
national movement was at the same time religious. The 
warriors felt themselves animated by one spirit, and this gave 
them a strength that was irresistible. Their battle was the 
cause of the God to whom they felt united by a common faith. 
He came mightily to their aid and led them to victory. 

The fate of the vanquished depended on circumstances. Those 
whose slaughter was not decreed by the herem {the ' ban ' that 
doomed them to death in honour of the god of the victors) were 
condemned by their human conquerors to all manner of service, 
from actual slavery down to simple payment of tribute. 

This hostile encounter between the two peoples was, however, 
accompanied by a more peaceful one, which for our purpose is 
of far greater importance than the other. So-called Israelite 
communities, too weak to maintain their independence, sought 
the protection of a more powerful Canaanite tribe. We may 
simply transfer to this period what took place in Arabia centuries 
afterward, when a Jewish clan or sept from Medina, conscious 
of their weakness, placed themselves under the protection of 
the tribes Aus and Khazrai.^ The fact that such relationships 

^ Judges V- 

® Agh, vol. xix, 97, Gtf^n, tlie Arabian name for those who thus became 
citizens for safety^ s sake, corresponds to the Kehrew ginm ‘ Strangers ' —Te 1 
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were established by mutual treaty in the period with which we 
are dealing is shown by the case of the Gibeonites.^ It makes 
no difference that in that case it was Canaanites who sought 
protection and Israelites who granted it. The services which 
such protSgis had to render to their protectors were of various 
kinds. They became bound for military service ; ^ had to yield 
up a portion of the booty which they took in expeditions under¬ 
taken in the interests of their protectors ; ® or they were assigned 
a piece of land which they had to bring under agriculture ; or a 
piece of woodland was given them to clear.^ According to the 
rule accepted everywhere,® this opened up for the dependent 
parties a prospect of acquiring property, which they could either 
dispose of or leave to their descendants. If fortune favoured 
their labours the original relationship might in course of time 
be reversed, and in many instances this was the case with Israel. 

In proportion as the original distinction between the two 
parties became obliterated—and the descendant of a slave taken 
in war might become the heir of a childless master—mixed 
marriages became more frequent; ® and these in their turn 
contributed greatly to the wiping out of national distinctions 
and to the bridging over of differences in civilization. There 
are numerous examples of such mixed marriages. ^ Perhaps the 
most instructive is that of Judah, the ancestor of the tribe of 
the same name, with the daughter of the Canaanite Shuah.® 
There is no doubt that this tradition reflects the fact that rhi <t 
tribe had a specially large infusion of Canaanite elements. 
Eduard Meyer ® goes so far as to say that it almost seems as 
if it contained hardly any Hebrew element at all. Such as¬ 
similation, brought about by intermarriage, is really the best 
explanation of the increase in numbers which we find in the 
statements made about the size of armies from the beginning 

* Josh, ix, 3 £f. t j Sam. xxix. 

® I Sam. xxvii, 5 flf. 

* Thus in Josh, xvii, 15, which seems to refer to an assignation of the 
Gilead plateau. C/. Num. xxxii, 29, and Budde in ZatW, vol. viii {1888), 
p. 148. 

* Post, Grundriss der eihnologischen Jurisprudem (1894), vol. i, p. 345. 

* E.g., Judges iii, 6. 

See my book. Die Stellung det Israelites und der Juden zu den Eremden 
(1896), p. 63 fi. 

* Gen. xxxviii, 2. » ZatlV, vol. vi (1886), p. 10. 
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of the monarchy.^ This process of assimilation, at least from 
the political point of view, was to all intents and purposes 
completed and ended by the political organization which was 
carried through in the reign of, say, Solomon. It was only what 
might have been expected, however, when, in the case of some 
tribes, especially on the south and east borders of the country, 
the old nomadic impulse proved too strong for them to be 
included in the process. This is, probably, the reason why 
Simeon and Levi, and to some extent Reuben,^ fell back into 
the obscurity that has no history. 

The political victory of Israel over Canaan had as a result the 
cultural subjection of Israel to Canaan. This subordination is 
all the more complete the less we imagine the encounter between 
the two peoples to have been exclusively one of force. As late 
as the seventh century the Israelites themselves were still fully 
conscious that they had acquired a civilization that was origin¬ 
ally alien to them. They spoke ^ of " great and goodly cities 
which they had not builded, and houses full of all good things 
which they had not filled, and wells digged, which they had not 
digged, vineyards and olive-trees, which they had not planted.*' 
It was their task to accommodate themselves to this civilization, 
and although we can hardly hope to succeed in tracing the 
various phases of the development through which they passed 
in the process of doing so, still the result was that they did acquire 
it in spite of the resistance of those nomad-loving elements who 
refused to surrender the ancient nomadic ideal.'* The national 
development simply passed these by. 

Even in a purely religious respect the process of intermixture 
could not be stayed. Owing to various kinds of personal 
contact, due to alliances and mixed marriages, the life of Israel 
was gradually and inevitably permeated by certain elements of 
Canaanite civilization. But apart from that, it seems to be an 
unchangeable law, verified in the history of all religions, that 
religion somehow clings to the soil of a country. ^ Whoever 
enters a new land is bound to do homage to the gods of it. Woe 


^ For more exact estimates, see Buhl, Die sozialen Verhdltnisse det Israeliten 
(1899), p. 51 ff. 

* In Deut. xxxiii, 6, he is said to be “ dying.'* 

» Deut. Vi, 10 f. 4 See supra, p. 140. 

* 2 Kings V, 17; Ezek. xx, 28. 
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to those who fail to do so ! When after the fall of Samaria 
Assyrian colonists were settled in the conquered territory they 
knew not the worship of the god of the land, and omitted to pay 
heed to it. Thereupon the angry Deity ‘‘ sent lions amongst 
them " ^— t,e,j the destruction caused by the increasing numbers 
of wild beasts in the land through which war had passed was 
regarded by all as a punishment for the neglect of the deity of the 
land. Such a view made it simply the duty of Israel, when they 
invaded Palestine, to render to the gods of that country the 
tribute they demanded. This peculiarity of religion finds still 
truer expression in the case of actual sanctuaries and places of 
worship. It has always been so. Conquerors locate their cultus 
at the places which were sanctuaries of their conquered opponents. 
Christianity and Islam did the same, and the consequences duly 
appeared. In one way or another something of the ancient 
temple peers out in the newly consecrated church, and something 
of the former church can still be seen in the mosque. To every 
place of worship there cleaves something of the character of the 
rites that belong to it. And it is not only with the soil that 
religion is thus closely interwoven ; it is also closely intertwined 
with the daily life of the people and their ways. When new¬ 
comers try to adapt themselves to these they find they must also 
adopt the pious customs and festive occasions that form part of 
the daily life, however hard they may try to reinterpret these 
to suit their own religion, or even to suppress them by force. 

In all directions, therefore, Israel's encounter with Canaan 
brought about a decided intermixture of civilizations. In the 
following chapters we have to see the life that was thus pro¬ 
duced. 


^ 2 Kings xvii, 25. 


BOOK II 

ISRAELIS CIVILIZATION IN PALESTINE 


CHAPTER 1 

FAMILY ANB DOMKiJTiC LIFE 

I. CLAN, TATm^Y, AND fiLARRlAGE 

I F we may reaaon from what usually takes place vfhen a nomad 
people passes over tosettlcd UIc^ we should expect that in the 
case of the Israelites entire septs (families in the large sense, 
frequently comprising three or four gcnoratluns) z^otLloc! diiwn 
together on a piece of territory and cultivated it in common A 
This is apparently what did take place. The finit person to 
meet Saul on his return from his search for the lost she-asses was 
his uncle.^ To all appearanec the uuelc had hh home there ali^o, 
and the Deuteronomic law (about 621 b.c.) implies that adult 
brothers lived together.® Again^ we read that Abraham and 
lAit, who up till then had lived together in one householdp parted 
coiupanyp for their substanec w^aa great^ and the land 
not able to bear tbeTn, that they might dwell together,'' ^ or 
becausCp according to the older version, ® " there was a strife 
hetw-een " their herdsmen. The causes that led to the breaking 
up of the clans into single families were^ no doubt, of various 
kinrLi. Jacob's separation from Laban^ La whose household 
Jacob's entire family had belonged/ was due to special causesp^ 
anti if life was lived in cities protected by strong walls there 
of course, less need tlian in the open desert for the additional 
pro tee Lion against outsiders that caine from dw^elling together, 

^ El-^^ K. Hildebrand, RA£hi und Siu^ avf vmchtidmin 
KaUtiritufm voL i, p, 94, and O. Scltra^iir, mdfj- 

AU^tums^und^ under Faniilie/' iL The nanicji nf 

anccftora w«re remMnhnrfhj to the itjnrth BencratSon, an apprAr^ from ihc 
ancient in t Sam. i, tx^ 1 . Sm also 6uprit\ p. iiS, noti and 

S* Kauh. Hcbrdifc/iMt FatniHiinfectti^ vuFpropketiscfSir Ziii 

* 1 Sam. X, 14 . « Dent, xxv, also c/ Ps, exjodii, i. 

Ifiii. 6, ■ Oetl. JLiii. 

* Oea. xxxi, 43- J Ccn. xxxl, t ff. 
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Suffice Jt to s^iy Lliat more and more the family came to bu the 
Boefal unit, although the ancient clan-roLLion^hip^ strengthened 
by the habit of aaaficiatocl worship^^ was not forgotten. Aa late 
as Elisha's time the woman of ShunoQi in whose house the 
prophet is lodging fee la it to be the real guarantee of her safety 
that she "" dwells among her own people." ^ 

The Israelite family lias now passed from the earlier stage of 
the patriarchate {atthough some traces of it still remain*) to 
that of the paLtiarchaic. Just as the former Was the reverse 
side of primitive polyandry, so the latter is Llie reverse side of 
polygamy. Bat we must at imee take into account a coasidera* 
Linn that limits the possible number of wives a man eould have 
’—the wife is her husband^s pToperiy, To have many wives, 
thcrcfcire, means to be rich, or, more correctly, a mao must 
be rich to be able to have many wives. Thcif number was 
determined by a man's wealth,^ and a large harem was first 
and foremost a luxury which only the rich^ the very rich—such 
as kingB^ OF men who occupied positions analogous to that of a 
king—^could afiord. ITie seventy sons of Gideon, for example,^ 
imply a considerable number of wives. The names are known 
of seven of JJavid^s wives. “ In the Song of Songs ^ Solomon 
boa-stB of his '‘sixty queens, his eighty coneubinKa, and virgins 
without number” ; and another source^* evidently exaggerat¬ 
ing, credits him with seven hundred wives and thrne hundred 
concubines.* In these royal marriages political motives of 

^ X Sam. XX, 6 . 

* 2 Kiugv iv. ij, qiomqrmif the punctuiLtloa. 

■ See svprar p. 117 fi. SamEoa'a marria^ets with the viTimaatli 

(Judges XIV, I 0 .) n.nd with t>i?]fiaL (Judgr^ k’^ 1 , 4 Ji,), and that ol Gidcfm 
with the wcimaa oJ Sbcthvfn (Judj^ viii, ji), are irrelevant here, Tht-TK 
uniona canreapended ta the Ar.Tbiai] umTxiu|fc GGN 

.|7u f.]* wliicli wujp luyrc n mere lo^ve-afTalr, a kind rsJ i^iralleS to the 
Kutnui tree mdUrifl^e. Xhe man geen to the woman's Uume of bilDg- 

jng har to tiJa. And, as is shown hy Sanisoa's ciUK, the Irienda ol the bride- 
gruom ere not choacu from his clan, bnt provided hy the womaji's rcUtivt's. 
Cf. vfth iv {1^04)4. p. 250, 

^ Aiiuing the in Aby^nin there was a ii'lfe for every xeo cows a man 
had {GGA (1915J1 P- 

* Jtidges ]%, - 2 . *• I Sam. xviii, 37; j Sam. a-j. 

^ Soog of Son^ vi, B. * t TCfngg xf, 5, 

* Muhamme^l al-T .\yih, a d yor t n Bagdad, Luosts ol more than nine hundred 

(Ha^liri^^, RE, vgl, viii, p. 47^}. A Mng of Loango la said to have haJ seven 
thonjiand (Weistcnnarck^ XAj of ffum<t¥t Copeerninii 

^iudh exaggfrr.uin^ns, ace below iii Chapter IH. 
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course played a part : alliances by marriage with strong native 
clans or with foreign Courts added istrcngLh to the king's 
pcsitjon. 

We should not, therefore^ make theao exalted classes our 
starting-point when we begin to draw a picture of family life 
in Israel Coming dow'n from the royal Court to the common 
people^ we find a man like Elkanah, Samuers father, with two 
wives, Hannah and Peninnah.^ The patriarchal narmtives no 
doubt mirror the actual conditions. Lamech has two wives.® 
In addition to Sarah, who also gives her female slave to her 
husband,^ Abraham marries Ketura.* * As far os we knoWp 
Isaac had only one wife, Rebecca^ but Jacob had twu^ Leah and 
Rachel, and haa relations with their slaves Zilpah and Bilhah. 
His brother £sau, according to one account, had two wives ; 
according to anotherp three.^ We know of only one wife of 
joaepbp Asnath, an Egyptian.^ 

It 15 clear that the polygamy thus practised was confined 
within narrow limits ; in reality it was little mom than bigamy l 
ondp, even so, in many cases it only meant that a man, in addition 
to his wife, might have as concubine a female slave. In. the 
coses already mentioned the reason for the wife’s giving her own 
slave to her husband wns her own childlessness, and this brings 
us to tile heart of the matter—in Israel the main purpose of 
marriage was the procreation of children.^ The adoption of 
childrcoj which might to some extent have served the purpose, 
is practically unknown in the Old Testament,*^ The high 
value attached to the possession of children^ especially male 
children, is a universal feature of family life in Israel Even a 
Psalmist says : ^ 

like arrowy lu a liuro^s haBd, au are soiui of youth, 

Happy the man who has tilled his quiver vrith them ! 


I I * G*n. iv^ 19^ » Gcp. i ti. 

* Cra. MV* I, Accordiujf tu our oomitivc as it now slamla thli. wis after 

death. 

* Gen. 5 ^, mkvi, ± i. 

* Gen. xU, 45 . 50 . 

^ In BabylDaiaii Jaw this so far that whrq a wife has died witliout 
duldnrn h^t father lias to return the price her husband ^[d for her (Ham^ 
fuurablp I JS3). 

■ Buti/. Gen..rlviU, 5, 3 , *3. Hammumbi'siaw (| 185) r^gulatmit. 

* Ps. cjucsii, 4 ; sec Prov. xvii, 0. 
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This high value attached to the possession of descendants, 
which has ultimately a religious basis, decides the estimation 
of marriage itself. Both are simple expressions of the fact that, 
whatever happens, the family must be carried on. No one could 
conceive the idea of founding a new family; the family already 
in existence had to be kept in being. This feeling is so deeply 
rooted in the family that the family itself jealously seeks to 
assure its own continuance.^ In questions of marriage the 
family collectively has no rights. It is the business of the 
parents, especially of the father,^ who is the embodiment of 
the family power and the family tradition, to secure suitable 
marriages for his children, especially for his sons ; and the 
leanings or likings of the individuals concerned have little to 
do with the choice made.® Thus Abraham sends his faithful 
servant to select a suitable wife for his son Isaac, ^ and in his 
turn Isaac directs his son whom he should choose.® Judah 
secures Tamar as wife for his son Ger; ® and so on. The 
father even selects a concubine for his son."^ With all this, 
things did not go so far in Israel as they did in Babylon. In 
Babylon a marriage entered upon by a son without his father's 
consent was invalid ; ® but, although Esau's foreign wives were 
distasteful to Isaac and Rebecca,® just as Samson's Philistine 
wife was to his parents,^® in both cases the marriages retained 
their validity. 

In the cases just mentioned, what rendered the marriages 
unwelcome to the parents was that the wife belonged to another 
people. What Laban said to Jacob, “ It is better that I give 
my daughter to thee than to a stranger," seems faithfully to 
express what was the general feeling—it was better that marriage 
should be within one's own tribe and clan; and marriage 
between cousins seems to have been as popular in Israel as it 
is among the Arabs. This is shown not only by the cases of 

^ See what was said on p. 133 about the levirate. 

* In Gen. xxi, 21, the mother does it. in Gen. xxiv, 55, mother and brother; 
in Gen. xxiv, 50, the father's name. Bethuel. is added. 

® Gen. xxiv, 58; i Sam. xviii, 20. 

‘ Gen. xxiv. * Gen. xxviii, i f. 

® Gen. xxxviii, 6. ’ Exod. xxi, 9. 

* Cf. Landersdorfer, Die Kultur der Bahylonier und Assyrier (1913)# P- ii 9 - 

® Gen. xxvi, 35, xxvii, 46. 

Judges xiv, 3. Gen. xxix, 19. 
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^ -Md Jaccbj,' but 2hQ by that of Rehobo^m,^ and, ac¬ 
cording to tradition^* Moses^ parentss wyrc nephew and aunt 
€ircum3tant:e£3, ho\^cvcr^ were stronger than the nlOSt pious 
w^ishes of parents, and no doubt marriages between rebtives 
w^cre more than balanced by the Dumcious cases of 
with Canaanites,^ 

The head of Lhe family is the father—it is he that performs 
the family sacrifice!.* This pri\dieged po^sition of the father 
carried with it his lawful authority^ especially in matters of civil 
bw\ E.g., the father w^as entitled to awnrd the birthright to 
some one other than his eldest soHp^ until the Deuteronomic law 
protested against it® Without his father's consent a son could 
not undertakt: any service,^ and a father could reduce his children 
to slavery^'^ He even had authority over the person of his 
daughter^ and Lot was prepared without scruple to sacrihee his 
daughters^ honour^ when his reputation for hospitality was at 
stake. On the other hand, the father^s authority to punish 
within his own family came in course of time under limitations. 
Possibly tlie Roman legal custom, that a father had power of 
life and de^ith over his children^*^ also at one time existed in 
Israel; but Deuteronomy^ enacts that when a father ehargt^ 
hi^ son with disobedience the punishment of death can be in¬ 
flicted only by a resolution of the ciders of the city ; and perhaps 
it is another echo ul an earlier paternal powder of punishment 
vAiua we hear of the provision that an unchaste daughter sJiould 
be stoned to death before her father s door/* 

Thu wife's power rested on her position as mother. To 
become a mother was the dearest desire of the Israelite wife. 

1 fatb^f, AUroliaiti^ U lh.v lir4>tticr NaJier, graa^ihtt at ntberxa 

xJtivK 13). 

* J 5 i£«jb '3 Tnoth^i, w isster of Labim (Ccn. :Gdv, 35}, of 

Leah ajid KacUeJ- 

* His wife ia daujf^litcr Qf AtHAlcmip brolht^ of liiy faUier, Solomon 

(i King^ jtv, 2}. 

* Exod. vi, t6j iB, sc ; Nnm. xxvi, jj. 

■ p- 146. * Sec beSow^ Ctiaptcr V. 

^ Gen. xiviii, J7, ^ix, 4 ; cf. i Kmp i, 13, 

* Dent, 15 fl. • i Sam. xvi, tx. 

Hxod- 3 cxi, 7: Nth. V, 3 . 

Gen. xi*, B ; Jtix, 34 : on the oth^ hfind^ set Lev. sd.T, irg. 

Geti. xi\i, 37p XMLvitij 14 ; Zccli. xiLi, There were also once 
fice# of first-born- 

Dent, xxij iSn. 
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" Give me chiLdreii, or I diep'’ cries Rachel,^ and no doubt a 
similar desire was laid^ more quietly^ if not less pnissionatelyp 
in ardent prayer before God by many a wife^ as Hannah did in 
the temple of Shiloh.® There were also other and more sensual 
means used to secure the blessing of children. Probably the 
mandrakes mentioned once ® were only one of several specifics 
of this kind.*^ U"hat she might be the mother of thousands of 
rnillions ** ® was the e>:a^cratcd formula of blessing given to 
the young wile on her marriage. The reason why a wife should 
desire children lies on the surface. It in significant that a 
second wife was called female enemy'; in such a 

relationship enmity was a matter nf cEiurscp The wife who had 
no children was, as it were, delivered by Nature into the hands 

of her more fcirtunate rival. ^ The wretchedncaii which inevit¬ 

ably existed under such conditions was great enough to induce 

later humane ]egi!jliit{>r^ to introclucc prestective niea^lirca. 

The flagrant injustice implied in the fact—and the 'well-known 

instance of Jacob shows that it was donc'^—that, as in Babylon^^ 

a man could marry his WLfe*s sister while his wife was still 
alive by the new IcgislH^tion^ to be henccfortJi f{}rhiddcn ; * 
natural sisterly feeling was to be spared at least this stab of 
pain. Legislators also enacted that if tho two wives of a man 
both had children the husband's partiality for one of his wives 
should not bo allowed to aficct llic father's rclalions to his chiJ- 
dren,^^ If a wife had no children she could still give her personal 
slave to her husband : the child Of such a union was accounted 
hers* The most striking fact in this connexion is that it made 
no tliilerence to tliu child's right of inheritance who his mother 
waSp wife or female slave* Ishmael, the slave-girrs son, w'ould 
have Hliared hisi fatheriiiheritajice with Isaac if Sarah had not 
prevented this by expelling Hogar and her infant.^ Similarly, 

^ GniL. XXX, [. 3 I ^aiTii. L Eofi. ^ Ccn. xxx; 14 tl. 

* St;* my Aflidtr '■ Zut V^o11t^kiind« alten in ScAitAizar ArMn 

/[fr VMskundf, vcl. xv'ii (1^x3}^ 4. 

* (Tffi, x\iv, fio. 

^ Xbt^ word is^i^otcnly li^brrw. tiuL pumifiOa tD ikll B<']]Ulje TanigU£l0^r 
^ GntL. x\'i, 4, xxx. Ij 5. Suwb had at tbc that slie^ as 

ajurd si^nd away. 

* t/. H. Winchicr, GiscJiickU ii, p. 

^ L&v. xviii^ 1 a The AtigHaui prtdiihLticin^ ba^d <m this passage, Eg^nst 
m^TTying H aislei: utfrlouks the timiu paint—ill Ijtr 3fcJ(?time." 

i» Dcut. xxin 13-17- ** Ocu. xxi^ 10. 
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Jephthah was driven out by his brothers because they did not 
wish the son of a common harlot ^ to share their inheritance; 
that is to say, had he remained he would have been entitled 
to his share. Thus the ancient Israelite had no conception 
of what we understand by legitimacy. The only thing that 
counted was descent from the father, and this is a complete 
expression of the fact that the patriarchate now prevailed. 

The wife is of secondary importance. All that we hear of 
her makes it impossible for us to forget for an instant that her 
husband is her lord and master. His power over her may even 
extend to her freedom of decision in matters of religion. A 
late law,^ casuistical in its nature, still speaks of vows taken 
by a wife, which her husband can either ratify or not, as he 
pleases. A husband retains full liberty of intercourse with 
women other than his wife: he does not thereby commit 
adultery. As Stade ^ has correctly put it, he cannot sin against 
his own marriage, but only against the marriage of another 
man, whereas the wife sins only against her own ; that is to say, 
we can only speak of adultery by a man in so far as, by inter¬ 
course with another man’s wife, he interferes with that man's 
marriage. It is only with this other husband that he has to 
reckon, not with his own wife’s family—at least, not in a legal 
sense. His wife has no ground of complaint against him at 
all so long as he does not defraud her of her necessary main¬ 
tenance and marital intercourse.^ 

On the other hand, it is in the husband’s power at any moment 
to send his wife away. To send her away is simply renouncing 
a portion of his property, for he does not get back the sum for 
which he purchased her. The bill of divorce " is as simple as 
possible. It is sufficient for the husband to give his wife a 

bill of divorce, ® and this need contain nothing but the short 
statement, " She is not my wife: I am not her husband.” ® 
Divorce being thus made so easy for the husband, it is not 
surprising if he made abundant use of his privilege. This is 
probably the reason why Deuteronomic legislation found it 
needful to put obstacles in the way of unjustifiable divorce. 

' Judges xi, I. 1 xxx, 7 ff. 

* Stade, Geschickte des Volkes Israel (1887), vol. i, p. 386. 

* At least, the slave concubine is legally entitled to claim this (Exod. xxi, 10). 

5 Deut. xxiv, I ; Is. 1 , i; Jer. ui, 8. ^ Hos. ii, 2. 
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Not only did it suspend the right of divorce in some cases, ^ buc 
it laid down the principle that a husband might not take back 
again his divorced wife after she had married another husband. ^ 
These were, of course, only slight checks on the husband's 
freedom of action, but the wife had no power whatever to get 
free from a marriage she had made.^ She might receive a 
certain moral support from her family if it was powerful enough ; 
and this perhaps helps to explain why men preferred to see 
their daughters married to men near at hand, so that they 
might see how things went with them. For infidelity on the 
wife's part the punishment was death; ^ she was stripped naked 
and stoned to death in public.^ 

From all this it is clear that, in connexion with marriage in 
Israel, we cannot speak of contractual marriage in the sense 
that the two contracting parties had equal, or anything like 
equal, rights. This, however, does not mean that marriage- 
contracts were unknown. We have no documentary proof of 
their existence till a much later time,® but marriage by contract 
reaches far back in Babylon, and Hammurabi enacts ^ that 
when a man has married a woman without such a contract the 
woman shall not be regarded as his wife. It is therefore perhaps 
permissible to assume that contractual marriage, in a form 
closely resembling the Babylonian, was also in use in ancient 
Israel. We accordingly give here two Babylonian companion 
documents of this kind. ® The circumstances which they imply— 
viz., the marriage of a man to a wife and to her slave at the same 
time—are familiar from Old Testament narratives.^ 

The contract with the chief wife is as follows: Arad- 
Shamash has taken in marriage and wedlock both Taram-Sagila 
and Iltani.^ If Taram-Sagila and Iltani say to their husband, 
Arad-Shamash, Thou art not our husband, they shall be thrown 

^ Deut. xxii, 19, 29. 

* Deut. xxiv, 1-4. Hosea knows nothing of the prohibition referred to 
here if Hos. iii, i fif., refers to his former wife. Corner. See also 2 Sam. iii, 14. 
The Koran, on the other hand, makes it a condition that she must have 
meantime married another man before her husband can take her back. 

* It is otherwise in Hammurabi's law (§ 142). 

* Deut. kxii. 22 ; Lev. xx. 10. 

® See Ezek. xvi. 37 f.; Hos. ii. 3. 10. • Tobit vii. 14. ’ § 128. 

® Taken from Bruno Meissner. A us dem altbabylonischen Recht (1905)# P* 23* 

® Jacob with Leah and Zilpah. and also with Rachel and Bilhah. 

The chief wife. The subsidiary wife. 
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from the tower. But if Arad-Shamash says to his wives, 
Taram-Sagila and Iltani, Thou art not my wife, they shall 
depart from his house and establishment. Iltani shall wash 
the feet of Taram-Sagila, carry her chair into the house of her 
god, shall dress her hair [.?], and attend to her welfare [}]. She 
shall not open anything that is sealed, and every day she shall 
grind lO kas of flour and bake them into bread for her." 

The contract with the subsidiary wife is as follows : " Arad- 
Shamash, son of Ki-ennam, has taken in marriage Iltani, 
sister ^ of Taram-Sagila, from Shamashshata, her father. Her 
sister Iltani shall dress Taram-Sagila's hair, attend to her 
comfort, and carry her chair into the temple of Marduk. All 
children already born, and those whom Iltani will yet bear, 
shall be children of both. If she says to her sister Iltani, Thou 
art not my sister, she shall leave the house [?], and if Iltani says 
to Taram-Sagila, Thou art not my sister, a stigma shall be put 
upon her and she shall be sold for money. If Arad-Shamash 
says to his wives. Ye are not my wives, he shall pay one mina of 
silver. If both wives say to their husband. Thou art not my 
husband, they shall be strangled and thrown into the river." ^ 
Whether contracts like these existed in Israel or not, the fact 
remains that the wife was entirely the property of her husband. 
This appears even in the manner in which he secured her. He 
bought her with the so-called mohar — that is, the sum which he 
paid for her to her father.^ On the average it amounted to 
about 50 shekels of silver—say, about £6 sterling.^ Occasion¬ 
ally, no doubt, there was bargaining,^ and of course daughters 
of prominent men, or even princesses, were more expensive.® 
The money was paid at the betrothal. In law, therefore, it 
was the betrothal, not the marriage, that constituted the woman 
the wife of the husband. If a betrothed woman was violated 
she was treated by Deuteronomic law ^ as if she were already 
the wife of her husband; and Lot's sons-in-law were looked 

1 In the Babylonian view two women become ' sisters' by marrying the 
same husband. 

* Another marriage-contract (from Nabopolassar's time) is given by 
Gressmann, TBAT, vol. i, p. 139. 

* Luther was therefore wrong when he translated mohar by Morgengabe^ 
i.e., * bridegroom's gift to the bride.' 

* Cf, Deut. xxii, 29, with Exod. xxii, 16 f. * Cf. Gen. xxxiv, 12. 

* Cf. 1 Sam. xviii, 18, 23. 7 Deut. xxii, 23-27. 
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upon as members of his family even before the marriages had 
taken place.^ It is uncertain how far we can speak of a period 
of betrothal in ancient times, for the marriage occasionally 
took place immediately after the niohar had been paid.^ The 
mohar might also be replaced by personal service, and this 
“ marriage by service " ^ was perhaps commoner than “ marriage 
by purchase/' It is well known that Jacob served seven years 
for each of his two wives.^ Such service might take the form 
of war-service—the taking of an enemy's city,^ the killing of 
a dreaded foe,® etc. Saul was perfidious enough to demand 
from David as mohar for his daughter Michal one hundred 
Philistine foreskins; ^ this was, of course, meant to cost him 
his life. 

Seeing that a bride did not pass into her husband's possession 
without payment of a purchase-price, daughters represented a 
certain capital for their parents. To this day (when the purchase- 
price has risen in Palestine to fifteen times its former amount ®) 
the birth of a daughter means a rise of credit even to very poor 
parents.® That is some compensation at least for the much 
greater importance attached to male issue.^® The father was, 
of course, free to do as he pleased with the purchase-sum, but 
he was considered stingy and mean, especially when he was 
well off, if he did not give a portion of it to his daughter.^ An 
actual dowry, however, was confined to the wealthy. An 
Egyptian princess brought to her royal spouse an entire city, 
Gezer.^ A daughter of the desert brought to her sheik as dowry 
the right to a well.^® The most usual dowry was a female slave 

^ Gen. xix, 12 ff. 

* CJ. Gen. xxix, 21 ; contrast Dent, xx, 7, xxviii, 30, Jer. ii, 2. 

3 C/. Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz (1894), vol. i, p. 318 ; 
also his Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts (1889), p. 217. 

^ Gen. xxix, 20, 27. ® Josh, xv, 16 = Judges i, 12. 

® I Sam. xvii, 25, xviii, 17. ’ i Sam. xviii, 25. 

® According to L. Bauer, Volkslehcn itn Lande der Bibel, p. 87, it vanes 
between 4000 and 10,000 piastres, according to the prestige of the family 
and the qualities, beauty, and age of the girl. 

» ZDPV, vol. iv (1881), p. 63. See supra, p. 150. 

“ Cf. Gen. xxxi. 15. In Babylon in Hammurabi's time the purch^e- 
price was retained and passed later to her children, but the husband might 
have the use of it, or of the interest of it, for his business (Jastrow, Civilizati<yn 
of Babylonia and Assyria (1915), p. 346). The Koran implies that it was the 
recognized custom that the wife received the ntabr (= mohar). 

« I kings ix, 16. Josh, xv, 19 = Judges i, 15. 
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for the wife's penional sser^'ice. Sarah had Ilagar,^ Rebecca, 
had her nur^e,* Rachel bad Bilhah,® Leah had Zilpah ; ^ and 
in all cases the had the free disposal of her slave in 

marriage*® The bridegroom mighty of eourac^ give presents to 
his bridCj* but Uicy had nothing to do with the purchase-moneyp 
These formedp no doubts the begioDlDgs of independent personal 
property of the wife herself.^ If a man married a war-captivt; 
he was free from all obligations eitlicr tmA^ard her father or 
herself.® Thia was possibly the last remnant of the earlier 
marriage by capture^ of which there Is at Ica^t one trace in the 
Old Tcstaiiiciitp^ The only condition imposed by the Deytcr{>- 
nomlc law^*® was that the husband of such a captive should 
allow her a month in hia house to bewail her father and niuther^ 
to shave her headj to cut her naiiSp and to lay aside the dress 
which she w^ore as a eaptivo. 

By paying down the purchase-price of his bride the Hebrew 
husband acquired another w^orker; lor wwk—hard work and 
plenty of it—was the lot of the Hebrew wife* In her parents' 
houscp from her girlhood, she had been brought up for this 
liff^; and in view of her continuous exertions in a hot climate 
it need cause no surprise that the Eastern wife quickly grows 
old. But it would be a ndstalcc to imagine that she was merely 
her husband's slave. Much depended, here as elsewliero, on 
the wife's personality. By clever, independent action a woman 
of strong character, say, like Abigail, might, without her 
husband a knowledge^ successfully avert danger from her 
homestead-^ Indeed, such capacity seems to have been not 
uneoinTnoTi among Hebrew women,^ capacity and energy. 

A Deborah inspired a hero like Barak and a wholo people to 
daring revolt,^^ A woman like Jael did not hesitate to take up 
a hammer and Idll in her tent the enemy of her nation.^® Ruth^s 

OcD. Kvi* 1. a Ctn. X3QV, 59* * Glu, x:dx, 39. 

^ Gun. XXI*. 2^. Gen. xvi, i. kxx. 3 L, 9. 

■ Gra. XX3V, 55, xjudv, fi; cf. Xt. 245. 

^ ^ 5- E«c alM Rauh. 

FamilUftTiM IM Zni (1907), p. ^3. The Iftw 

of Hsmiminibi nt!u> tliiit miLiTiccf 'n'oins-ii coiild property of 

their omi. f DrtiU xi, ¥4 ; cf. 1 Kj^es 3^ ^ Judges 6 fl. 

n I jg 

Ti^[taJ3y devpr women arc ^ Sam. lav, z fl*, xx, lO lf. 

” Ot-fi. xvj, 5 If., jomi. 13 4^ fl. 

** Jud£« iv f* iJ JudgM Iv, iB fl.* V. 24 fl. 
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' push and energy made her ao iDdiap[:naab]e to the TveaJthy 
farmer Bom that he married her. There can be no doubt that, 
under such conditions^ there waa mueh genuine ennjugaJ afTee- 
tion, and its praise has perhaps never been more beautifully 
sung than in the words of the Song of Songa : ^ 

StroDft us death ia Jove, 

Inexorable as Sheol ^ is jcaJousy. . . . 

Many waters cannot quench lQve> 

Keitber catn rsvers drown it. 

And if it be said that the Song of Songs is a late product ion, earlier 
narrativea recount not only the tnuehmg lovu of an Elknnah for 
a Hannah, the childless wife, to whom ho claims to be better 
than ten aons^^ but also that oC a husband like Hoaoa^ Lbrougb 
whose life there mns the golden thread of a great love, unworthy 
as was the wife on whom it was bestowed^ For hearts eapable 
of deep love like his, monogamy is the only natural form of 
marriage I in faet^ in that form it to him a symbol of the 
relation between Cod and the nation,* The ancient account 
of Lbe liJatory ef the Croatirm also shows how deeply rooted In 
the minds of the spiritual itite of Israel was the thought that 
Nature herself holds up monogamy a3 the only worthy conjugal 
relation; and it could not fail greatly to raise the estimation 
in which woman was held. And it is nu mere chance that in 
the later edition of the DccaJogue a man's wife is specially 
mentioned as an independent entity,, apart from ail his other 
possessions.® Of course, in the hands of an ambitious woman 
tliia increased power might be abused for selbsb ends. Bath- 
sheba contrived by intrigues to wheedle David in his old age 
into promising the sucecssioii to her ai}n Solomon, although 
his elder brother Adonijah's ^ claims were better founded ; and 
the moral earnestness of the prophets brings other charges 
against the luxurious women of their day,^ Amos ® protested 
against their wicked enticements to drinking and wantonneas 

* Song of Songs v'm, 6f. 

= Hebrew name for tlic undorworld. * I i, 

* Th& naino figure ff^u^utly; Jet. li^ Ezelc. xvi, S, 

Is. J. 1. 

* Cf^ Deut. V, 18, with Exod. dec, 17, Other attempts qI IlirotETonomiCi 

Jegialutorif to raise tbt status of wonuLm are recorded in Dtut xsi, 10 fl.„ 
wdl, 13 ffrp srxiv, iff. * t Kiegs i, it IT. 

» Cfr aiMS the de^ption of 1 Kings xaj, 7^. • Amos iv^ t. 
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in Samaria, and Isaiah ^ against their shameless behaviour in 
the streets of Jerusalem. 

Numerous passages, both in the prophetic writinp and in the 
legislative books, ^ show how pitiable was the fate of w'iclows. 
These passages urge consideration and kindness toward them. 
Tlierc are also examples of widows dealing quite freely with 
property,^ but as a rule they were excluded Irom inheritance. 
Later they w’ere so exeluded by eKpress^ law^* and it is probable 
that in the early days they were themselves taken over by the 
child re ji as part ol the jjroperty of the deceased husband.* 
Childless widows returned to their father's house; ® in a later 
time tiiey were quite at liberty to many again. ^ 


2. CHILDREN 

An ancient source * tells, not without pride, how easily Hebrew 
women bore children.® To this day fellaheen w'omen in Palestine 
give birth to their chlldron in the middle of the road, and tlmre- 
after make their way to Llieir distant village, carrying on their back 
not only the newly born child, but other heavy loads beahles.^^ 
Tills may be a reason why Hebrew families are usually large. 

The newly born child was not only washed^ but mbbed with 
salt.^ ITiis rubbing with salt is practised in Palijstine to this 
day/^ and is intended to protect the child against evil spirits^ as 
salt is popularly believed ^ to be a powerful means of defence. 

^ [ft. Vu, 

* Is, jp 17. I. ^ ; Mic. ii, g ; Exod, ssdL 22 ; Deut. x, 18, sdv, qg, xjciv. ig, 
IX. A concrete ca^e of oppr^cn of a. ^idow giveti m Kui^ iv, 1 fl. 

^ Ru th iV, 3. ?|{ica1i's moUier (Judg^a jtvii, 2} s{;cinj to have been a widow. 

* Ncm. xsvii, * 2 Sam. iU, 7, jcvi, 21 ; i ii, 21. 

■ Cen. lucxvitE. ii ; Lev. sexii, Bulb j* 8 . 

" Kuth i* g. “ J:x«l. 19. 

^ Accordm^ to Exod. 1 , 15^ thcr« wercr only two for £00,000 

Israelites in Egfjjpt I Djflfltjult birtli? mL-ntiooed in Gen. ixsv^ J<i, and 
I itani. iv. ag. 

ConcuiJi, Abtrglaabi uud VitlkstitAdis*** im Lunda drr p. 3^ 

Ezek xvi, VGk iv (iflfli), p 63. 

Thu ancit^ni ?upcmitlDn atfll finds an ^ho in Hie u 0 ldAj pmycr with 
% 7 ]ijch, in tbfl ajidant baptixmai cercjnony, LUe saEt w^hicb vtw to he give^i 
to the cal^huiiatm ivn:^ cnPKcratcd. \Vn pray Tlaev^ O IjoiU our God, 
that thia ioJt may become in tliff Name of tbe Tniuty a saving iiar^^mcul 
to expal the evil foe.'" 

ThLTcsccmj also to have been a poi^ee of rubt^mg the garni with dale- 
juice : the word fAanak mruint ]alcr ' tu conscciate.' 
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A similar pr&tcctive purpose k sen.^ed by naitiing the child. 
To the ancient Ilebiew a naniE^ was far more than a mere sound : 
it reprcscnied the nature of its beatetp and it was by no meana 
3 matter of indifference w'hat kind of name a child received. 
The fact that a person is called by his name increased the 
importance of it. According to the popular belief, the name 
when uttered beeaine an actual living entity^ with pow^r to 
w'^ork out its significance,^ Ln the prtnenoe of a person uttering 
a curse an Arab will throw a child flat on the ground^ in order 
that the words may not touch it.* It was therefore unlikely 
that a child would receive a name of ill omen. On her death- 
bed Rachel could only call the son whose birth was costing her 
her Me Benoni — ** Child of my Sorrow " ; but this name 
was changed by the father to Benjamin, Son of my Right 
Hand " ®—meaning the side which brings good fortune. It 
was also considered necessary that the names should be os 
euphemistJc as possible. It was a fa^^ourite practice to use 
names of w'hich a divine name formed a part. This was 
equivalent to a prayer tu thu deity on behalf of the child who 
bore the name^ or^ in some cases, to a magical incantation 
compelling divine aid. In other cases a specially repellent ^ 
or misleading ^ name ’was chosen. This ’was due to a desire to 
ward off dreaded beings w^ho would bring harm. There w*erc 
cases also, as among other nations,^ in ivhich the name given 
was determined by the circumstanced attending the child's birth. * 
At first it ’was the mother who gave the child its namcp^ but in 
course of time the father assumed this privilege and this responsi¬ 
bility.® In all cases the name w-as a personal^ not a dan or 

^ Ig.. !v^ 11: Miii, 29. 

" W«Ulta.iJsen^ arabii^n P- (59^ 4. 

^ Gen. xxx\\ iS. * See p+ i jj* 

* Among the Jewa ol South Rusii^ it le j^li thfr Custom to cliHoge the deiuc 
of i child who is dfuig^enouBly ill. In the Xvimud tbc changing of the n^nio 
is a mcaiis ot'' dt'itraying the evil fate of the perfioc.'' C/. H. Sam irr, Ofiwrf. 
Fl^ckiiitf UKd Tod (tgttj, p. to^ f. 

■ Ste4io (p. J87, iiolf zj givos the pleaaiag «axnp1e of the daughtDt of an 

Abyssiniin Mohammedan, who wascall^td Khemsa Kcrlith (" FJftj' Crowns ") 
bcoaii^e her father, on the day she born, had had to pay a fine of fifty 
rrqwn doUdxe. Beurmger mIsq gives an example p, tif^ 1]. 

^ Gen. XXX ; 1 Sam. iv, 21, 

* Gen. iv. t. kijc. 37 L. xxjx. 341, Cf. mpra, p, 116. 

■ Exod. h, 22; z Sam. xii^ 34; not to of the propliclsi. who gave 

thsiir oMIdren symbolic immea (Is. vili. 3 ; Hps- i, 4, h. 
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fajuily name, and the father's name addc<H pnly when it 
was necessary to distinguish two persons of the same name. 
There are also some eKamples of double names.* 

In New Testament Lioies * the naming and the circtimcision 
of the child were petformed at the same time. We have said in 
a former chapter * that circumiiisiun was originally a rite con^ 
nccted with the attainment of the age of puberty. This explains 
"why the rites were not perhirmed togetber in ancient Israel. 
If it is permissible to infer an ancient practice from a later law,* 
circumcision was performtid on the cighlh day after the child's 
birth, whereas the child received its name immediately after 
birth. Tattooing also took place very carlyj and was, as has 
already been said,® likewise intended to ward off demonic 
inSuences. 

Although we hear again and again of foster-mothers,'^ a child 
was, as a rule, nursed by its own mother^ and nursing was 
continued a long time. Three years seems to have been the 
usual period.* The playground of the child w'as the street.® 

The training and education of the child were carried on In the 
vromen's apartments. Girls, indeed, remained there till LJicy 
were married. Here, again, we see the strong influence of the 
mother,^® Where there were more wives than one^ groups were 
easily formed in the harem ; these groups were little other than 
hostile camps. Each child naturally clung to its own mother, 
and, as a result^ children of the same mother were bound 
together by specially close tieSp^ By and by the growing boy 
came under the diseipline of bis father, although pciople IncKalted 
positions might have special attendants.^ Solomon, for example, 
was put into the care of the prophet Nathan.^* Apparently there 
were no schools. The decisive element in the education of the 

^ son of fmlali ([ KLof^a xxii, 

* SQlotaou-J £fikdhsUi (a Sam. xii, * 4 1}. 

= Luke ii, SI, ‘ Supra, p. in. 

^ xvil, 12 ; Lev. ^dl, 3. * S^pra^ p. 

T Gflft. udv, ; s Kinp xi. -2 i ef. Exod. ii, 

^ 1 Sam. 1,23 (ttic broilock €£ tluee yean tpoketi ef in thA text of 

the ujne sge u little Suntiel] ; cf. ^ Mstcc. vii^ 27, iuid jesrptma, jftn'i^utl'uf, 
n, IX, S. » jer. Vi, 11 ; Ze<Ja, viiL s- 

pp. JH 5 t. II 3 Sam, atiU, 

Num. xL, 12 ; Is. xlix, 23, 

^ 2 SaiM. xii, 25 : c/, the gwdisns of the myal pnnoes. 2 Kings x, t, 
and i ChJOD. xxvii, 33. 
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young was the tradition of the home.^ The first lesson leaned 
there was filial piety. The Book of Proverbs ^ contains numerous 
admonitions on this subject^ meant for the ear of young peopbp 
But we need not come down so late—the Book of Proverbs is 
probably post-Exilic. The E[}nk of the Covenant,® the most 
aaeicnLcolkction of Hebrew laws, appointed death aa the punish- 
ment of a son who should strike or curse father or mother i and 
the Decalogue ^ places the duty of honouring parents on a level 
with duties that are purely religious. The training of the young 
in ancient Israel act ms to have been harsh and strict. The law 
of Deuteronomy ® ordains that when the community approves^ 
the ili-brcd and intractable son, the spendthrift and the 
dnmkard, shall bo put to death. Fro verb-writers rccortimend 
parents and others not to spare the rod/ The family guarded 
with special care the good name of its daughters, and neglected 
nothing that might help to prove their innocence in cast of an 
accusation against their chastity/ But the. separation of the 
sexesp especially in country dfatricts, was much less strict than 
one might imagine from a superficial knowledge of present-day 
life in the East/ 

The precedence enjoyed by sons over daughters was shown 
in many waysp especially in the right of inheritance. It is only 
a very late lawr ** that ollow-s daughters any claim at all, and even 
that only on certain condition^. Among the sons the first-born 
had special privileges. According to Deuicrunomic law he 
inherited a double share. On the father's death the sons^ 
along with the mother, seem to have acted as triiateea for the 
sisters,^ but even in this respect the first-born son had pre¬ 
cedence over his brothers,*^ 

3. THE SLAVES 

The slaves formed part of the family, and this simple fact 
involves a revision of our current modem ideas regarding slave ry. 

* Deut. Iv, VI, 7, aq, 19; Exod- xii, ^4, jdU, 6. 

* Prov. XX. so, xxx. ij. 

* Ejsod. jcjdp ij, 17; r/. Lav. xx, 9; DeuL xxv\t 16^ 

* Exod. XX, la; Deul. v, rO. 

* Deut. xxi, iS-ai. * Prev. xjdti, 13, » Dent, xxii* 13 0* 

* See Cbapter III IsaIow., ^ Num. xxxvi, Deut. 17. 

of Soegs i* Oh ** G«i. 50. 
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Our modern notions of liberty and equality cannot simply be 
earned back tO ancient times: they would have been utterly 
unintelligible. The mere question of (ixistcnco pointed in 
another direction. We must ihink ourselves back into conditions 
of life in which there was as yet no legal prateetioa for the 
individual as Such, He could find protection only as member 
of a sept, or community connected by blood, into which he had 
been born. What was to become of those whom misfortune had 
disinheritfid, or who were forced by circumstances to live else¬ 
where than among their own people ? In some cases war 
handed over the vanquished into the power of the victor ; ^ in 
other cases the natural course of economic conditions compelled 
an impoverished debtor, as the sole means ni salvation, to sell 
himself or his children to his creditors.* To be sure, the slave 
lost his liberty, and he could be sold at the will of his owner: 
but there was this compensation—his existence and livelihood 
were secured by the new connexion he had made. The slave 
was not compelled to go forth to earn his living—it w'as provided 
for him ; and this security was the bright side of his lot, as con¬ 
trasted with that of the poor man who did not know beyond a 
day where his daily bread was to come from. The dark side of 
his lot was that he was delivered completely into the despotic 
power of his master. This is equivalent to saying that every¬ 
thing depended on the character of the master. There were, 
of course, bad maatcra, who cruelly ill-treated their slaves. 
But even the Cruelty of such masters w’a« limited by their own 
interests : for a man who ill-treated his slaves was injuring his 
own property—after all, a slave represented a certain money 
value.* And if we to-day are naturally inclined to see in the 
mere fact that he was the property of another the deepest 
indignity of the slave's position, we should not forget that in 
ancient Israel the idea of property also included wife and 
children as well as slaves. The ancient law * treated the 
seduction of a maid as a case of injury to property. In tiiis 

' 1 Sam. 3txx, S; i KUigs xa. Jq: Dcut. ax. 

^ E*od. xxii, 3: iJA". XXV, 39; a Kjaga iv. i: Ii. 1, i; Neh. v, 3, It is 
not always cIchj- wUetb^r the t[i»n sold hiinsetf or whether th« matUr was 
carried thtwi;^ by the ocurts. 

» Awjrdiiig to E*(id. xxi, ja, he wm valued at 30 shekel (about (3 lat, 
xterlinjrb 

* Exod. xiii, ifiL 
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essential point, therefore, the slaveys position was the same as 
that of his master's own family. And if by good fortune he 
had a good master iLts lot was certainly far from being a pitiable 
one. We only need to remember the slave of Abraham, who 
undertakes to find a wife for Isaac.^ The fact that hJs master 
entnisted him vrith such a responaihie and intimate errand 
testifies to a familiarity of intercourse W'hich is very different 
from Dur ordinary conception of the slave-rdation, Ab]r:iliani 
even foresaw that his slave might possibly be his heir^^ and this 
shows that if a master bad no children, or even if his ow^n sons 
were w'astrels,^ great prospects might open up for a 3lave** To 
be sure, Abraliam's slave was born in his house —that is, he 
was the son of slaves who wrere themselves in Abraham's service^ 
and this perhaps helps to explain hb devotion to his master and 
to his house. But we find similar intimacy wdth slaves w'here 
the circumstances were different, Abigail consults her slaves^ 
almost as if they were friends, as to how she ^should meet Davidj^ 
and when looking for tlie asses Kish's slave accompanies his 
master's son like a trusted tutor, w'ho makes up by superior 
experience for the inequality of social position,^ We even 
read that it was he who had the money, ^ Wa^ it his own? 
A later lawr^® which envisages the possibility of a slave pur* 
chasing his own freedom, seems to imply that he could possess 
money of his own. 

The legislators w^ere never w^eary of emphasising the rights of 
slaves. Even the Book of tlic Covenant,® the earliest collection 
of laws, says, " If a man smite his slave, male or female, witli 
a rod^ and he die under hia haitcl, he shall be Surely puntshedH 
, , . If a man smite the eye of his servant, that it peri^^h, or if 
he smite out his servant's tooth, he ahall let him go free "'^as 
compensatiam Deuteronomy protects the slave who has nin 
away from his master/® and it also sup porta the law of the 
Sabbath by the plea that the slaves require rest,“ In fact, the 
protection given by law- w^as so great that we read of cases where 

^ t;™, EQV, * Gvn, IV. 3 h * Prfiv. aeiil, a, 

^ 1 Cfimn- li, ^4 i. A dfaccndaJit of who JmmI pu sou- givw hin 

Uaugbtcr to ELq BgyptiaJi ^lavc. &pd thii^ ccntlope^ thp fam ily Use. 

* 1 Sam, 14 fl. *1 Sam, ix, ^ i Ram. Sjc^ S, 

* XKV, 4 ^. ■ KxmI- ind, 10 ^ 16 , 

'■ Dcut. xxiiii, 15 Ir Tiua pn>vi;uoo 3ct;iiksf to be uakn^iranni the wnter fif 
I Kinei 35+ Dent, v, 14; Exod. xiui, la* 
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till: slave preferred his present lot even to freedom, in which he 
would have to take up the struggle for existence on his own 
account. By law the native slave {hut not the sla\'e of foreign 
birth) was to be ai:t free in the seventh yearA but cases arc 
mentioned where the slave refused to take advantage of this 
pri%'ilege. Prominence is given to a Special reason which 
explains the slave's desire to remain—he has a wife (who is also, 
of course, a slave), and she has borne him children,* If he 
leaves his master he must leave hia children behind, and his 
wife too if lie Lad received her from his master and waa not 
^ready married when he entered his master’s service.® If he 
made up his mind to stay, his connexion with his master’s house 
was expressed by a realistic ceremony/ which was known also 
to other nations besides Israel. Ilis master led him to the 
household god, to the doorpost, and bored his car with an awl, 
probably the right car/ thus attaching the slave to the house 
itself. Even when the slave wished to leave the manumission 
was not carried tlirough automatically. We read that when 
the danger of the Chaldsan attack was at its height in Jerusalem 
King Zedekiali arranged that liberty should be proclaimed to 
all slaves, irrespective of the length of their service,® The 
proclamation w'as made, but scarcely had the danger passed 
than the liberated slaves were retaken, and forced back into their 
former condition/ When personal profit thus loaded the scale 
we can imagine the difficulties w'ith which humaaer legislators 
had to contend/ 

The dependent poaition of slaves aliccted them even in 
religious matters. They had to attach themselvee to the 
religion of the family in which they served. Abraham's slave 
sweai^ by the god of Abraham, his master.* On the other hand, 
the slaves were admitted to take part in all the religious cxer- 

^ Exod, 3uctp n, Tbe plicc;? &i3d 

blavH an the same level Ln this respect,, and directs the mister to five his 
cliftiriisfiied slavta n liberal g^ift ** out of thy flock eind out of thy floor^ and oot 
oC thy winc-prsa*' (Dcut. atv, 13 iJ,), 

i Ejiiod. 

* Lq this case the wife jud, J. 

* Exod. xxi, 6. * T.^v. viih 33^ anv, 17^ 

■ woa iKe first to nottcj^ this, ’ Jex^ X3udv, % d, 

" The longuaBi^ of the law In Dent, xv, showi tMs, 

* Gen, xidift xj, 
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cista of thu family, ' aad as circumcision was aa indispensable 
preliminary to such admittance that rite was also peTformed.* 

A further special circumstance marked the position of female 
slaves. Unless they were the private property of the wife,® the 
head of the house was entitled to dispose of them as concubines, 
citherfor himself or for his sons.* Naturally this also was bound 
to contribute to an amelioration of the lot of such slaves. As a 
matter of fact, the ’Book of the Covenant * contains ordinances 
on this very subject which are marked by great humaneness. 
The law for the female slave as contained in the Book of the 
Covenant, is here on the point of becoming identical with the 
law for the daughter of the bouse.* 


4. THE dwelling 


Although eTtpresaiona connected with tent-life long continued 
to be used,’ tent-life itself came to an end when the Hebrews 
settled down in civilized territory. The invaders adopted the 
solid style of building w'hich they found in Palestine,® and 
continued it without any essential change. All the same, their 
life was still passed mainly in the open air, in the fields and in the 
streets, so that their requirements in the way of housing were still 
very modest. Tliere were not even separate quarters for humau 
beings and animals,* and the portton used by the former was 
merely raised a little above the other, and contained, in addition 
to the family, all the stores A® The excavations have shown 
how small and confined the Hebrew houses were. In Gczer and 
Taanach the largest dimcnaioiis were 12 feet. In many cases 
the entire house consisted of one apartment ^ in others it 
contained two;“ even in the house of the wealthy there were 
at most three, with a courtyard adjacent or enclosed.'* The 
usual budding material was clay brick, and the structures must 


' Deut, jdi. xS. itvi. xx- ' ' Exod- aii, ++■ 

* Supra, p. 153. _ * Estid. xxi, Itff. 

■ Ibid, ; siM Dcut. xxi. to B. 

* AltL-r ttie maiiBcr flaw] oi daughters," Exod. xn, 0. 

X See tupra, p. 1*7. 

* Sec tvpra. p. S 3 , uid see Thicrtcli Id A A p. i™* 

“ C/- 1C- Jigw. in IViiiiiimi CanaMi. 

Kird tM i.pnrfff dfT BiW. p-3- 

u Judges XV. 1 ; * Sam- xiii, lo. " t Sam. ai, s: Nch, wU, 
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therefore in many cases have been wretched enough.^ True, 
we find Isaiah ^ at a later period reproaching the people in 
Jerusalem for a snobbishness that sought to replace their fallen 
brick houses with structures of hewn stone ; and we read that 
it was the same in Samaria.^ It was the same people who boasted 
that they would replace the common sycamore wood with cedar.^ 
As a general rule very little timber was used in ordinary house¬ 
building in Israel. The frequent mention of whitewash ^ suggests 
that even in ancient times the Hebrew was fond of that dazzling 
white colour which strikes the visitor to the East, especially in 
its contrast with the deep blue of the sky ; but clay plaster was 
also in common use.® 

The main purpose of the Hebrew house was to protect its 
inhabitants from the inclemency of the weather, but the chief 
trouble was not so much the winter rain as the summer sun. 
This explains why light was restricted as far as possible, and 
why houses were intentionally built to face the north. ^ The 
doors were low. He that exalteth his gate seeketh destruc¬ 
tion," said a proverb.® Windows were few, even although they 
also served to let the smoke escape,® and they were fitted with 
wooden shutters.^® The houses were built very close together, 
and even then people kept close to the walls or doors ^ in order 
to get the benefit of the shade. Deuteronomy ^ recommends 
that the words of the law should be written on the doorposts. 
This seems to be a metaphorical reference to an ancient custom 
of attaching amulets to these posts ^ in order to ward off demonic 
influences, and that old custom was, as it were, revived when in 
course of time the Jews began to obey literally the counsel of 
the Deuteronomist.^^ 

As a rule, the Hebrew house was of one story. Its chief 
feature, from the point of view of its influence on the life of 
the people, was the flat roof.^ It was covered with smoothed 

‘ Ezek. xii, 7, xiii, ii. * Is. ix, 9 f. 

® Amos V, II. • Is. ix. 10. 

® Ezek. xiii, 10, 12, 14, xxii, 28. ® Lev. xiv, 41 f. 

^ Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, p. 63. * Prov. xvii, 19. 

• Hos. xiii, 3. *0 Judges v, 28; Prov. vii, 6. 

“ Ezek. xxxiii, 30. Deut. vi, 9. 

** Is. Ivii, 8. Cf. the smearing of the doorposts with blood, Exod. xii, 7. 

This is the so-called mesusa. 

This does not mean that the inside ceiling was not in some cases vaulted 
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clay,^ and a large part of the life of the occupants was passed 
there. It was to the roof that people hurried when anything 
of importance was happening in the city,* because the best view 
was to be had from there.® In the same way, anything that 
was meant to be done in public was done on the roof of the 
house.* To announce anything on the roof, to proclaim any¬ 
thing “ from the house-top,” ® was to make it known to every 
one in the city, for roof adjoined roof,® and one was sure of an 
audience. Here, also, people walked about to take the air— 
the king himself did so ’—^just as they might do in a garden, 
and flowers were set there, although their blossom was short¬ 
lived.® Here booths of branches were erected,® and at times 
when sidereal worship was practised altars were erected on the 
roofs.*® The roof was " nearer heaven,” and was therefore a 
favourite place for prayer.** Certain kinds of work were also 
done on the roof— e.g., flax was dried.** Occasionally a special 
apartment was constructed on the roof, the " upper room ” or 
attic, to which one retired when one did not wish to be disturbed.*® 
It was also the "best room,” and was the guest-room** because 
it had the advantage of better air and greater coolness.*® In 
view of all this, it is not surprising to find the law *® recommend¬ 
ing that a balustrade should be affixed to the roof. The Old 
Testament also mentions the roof gutter-pipe—at least the 
dripping of it.** The courtyard contained the well or cistern,*® 
and to have a well of one’s own was a thing to be proud of.*® 

Perhaps the best description we have of the furniture of the 
house ®® is that contained in the words used by the rich woman 
of Shunem when she suggested to her husband that Elisha 

^ The stone cylinders used for smoothing the clay were left on the roof 
(Thomsen, Kompendium, p. 31). 

* Is. xxii, I. * Judges xvi, 27. 

* 2 Sam. xvi, 22, For lamentations over the dead see Is. xv, 3, 

Jer. xlviii, 38. * Matt, x, 27. 

* Fscape could therefore be made ** by the roofs** (Matt, xxiv, 17, and 

parallel passages). ’ 2 Sam. xi, 2 ; Dan. iv, 29. 

® 2 Kings xix, 26 ; Is. xxxvii, 27; Ps. cxxix, 6. 

» Neh. viu, 16. Jer. xix, 13 ; Zeph. i, 5. 

Acts x, 9. Josh, ii, 6. 2 Sam. xix, i ; Dan. vi, ii. 

I Sam. ix, 25 (corrected text) ; i Kings xvii, 19 ; 2 Kings iv, 10. 

Judges iii, 20. Deut. xxii, 8. Prov. xix, 13, xxvii, 15. 

« 2 Sam. xi, 2, xvii, 18. ** Prov. v, 15. 

*0 For the furniture of a modem peasant's house in Palestine see Volz, Die 
biblischen Altertumer, p. 293. 
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might be lodged in their house.^ " us mak€ a little chsLmber 
on the wnllj and let us set lor him there a bed, and a table and 
a stool and a candlestick^ and ’when he cometh to usp he sihall 
turn in thithur/^ A nail ^ driven into the wall probably replaced 
in most cases a press or cupboard. Even a bed waa not indisi- 
pen&able^ and thu ordinary person merely wrapped himself in 
his cloak^ and lay doisTi on a carpet or straw mat. The bed 
used ■* was a kind of sofa raised at one end for the head ^—at 
Icaatj the same word is used for the couch on which a person 
sat or, at a later timep reelmed at table,* The luxurious habits 
of the gounnands of Samaria drew the satire of Amos.^ They 
vied with each other in the use of soft cushioms and furniture 
inlaid with ivory.® Of cour^p all the rchnements of coloured 
scented coverings and carpets were used by the light woman 
to allure her vie thus.* In the royal Court itself were gorgeous 
chairs, like those ordered by Solomon.^® ThesCj. however^ belong 
to the chapter on trade and industry. 

A catalogue of kitchen articles could almost be constructed 
from the occasional mention of things so used. These comprise 
hand-mills and baJdng-troughs, baskets and water-skins, jars, 
pots, dishes, and bowls of all aizoSj three-pronged forks for 
taking the meat out uf the soup,*^ etc. The hearth or fireplace 
did not occupy anything like the: place it does in the life of the 
Indo-Germanic peoples. For example, there is no mention 
among Semitic peoples of the marriage-ritOp^® common among 
Indo-Germanie peoples, in which the bride was chased round the 
fire ; and even more significant is the fact that the word which 
originally meant the fireplace h used in the Old Testament to 
denote the ' muck-heap.' ^ 

^ a Kin^ iv, lo. * Ta. iiai, 13, Eiek. y. 

‘ Exodr ixu,. 37: Dinit, aouTr, 

* 1 Ssm. idx, 13^ ; 3 Sun. Iv^ 7; 1 Kings 19, xxi, 4. 

■ Cm. xlvii. 31. *1 Sam, mviii, 13 i R^ek. xxiVk 

^ Amot iii, 12 , 4. In iii^ ^ould ' cwnd's 

bump/ :iny bigb tushian. 

* Ivory tKrd^'tcajcb ufc meution^ by Sennachenb fiktEiong thf booty lie tvek 
fmm JerusaJmi. Cf. Eiek. acxlLi, 41. 

■ Prov. vii* 16. X Kings ar* lE-So. i Sam. ii^ ty 

Cf. Worid ^1913), ixhtcid by Walter HutcliiJiftoiip pp. ^cw and 

359, HasTangs, vfal. viii, p. 471S. 

aihp^. C/. Robertwn Smith, R^U^ivn 0/ ihe Simiits (iSg^h 

Wcllh;Ld^um^ TitOMhliichi and Gdsckichtt (1407^ p 
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Fur protection agalnet the cold of winter there was a stove, 
or at least a brazier,Some of these were beautifully finished 
articles. One Was found at Taanach, and was for a long timi; 
thought to be an altar. It is about 3 feet high, and is remark¬ 
able on account of its ornamentation—chcrub heads andj on two 
sides, Babylonian and Cyprian subjects in relief.® We hear 
even of special winter houses of the rich,* but it is impossible 
to tell how these differed from the summer houaca.* 

Various Other traces of the increasing love of luxury are found 
in the Old Testament. People were no longer content with 
a clay floor, and used a pavement of flags or tiles like thnsc in 
Solomon's Castle at Megiddo, or even planka ol cypress like 
those in ilie Temple at Jerusalem.* In some cases tho walls 
wore inlaid with ivory,* or empanelled wdth cedar, or painted 
wTtb minium foxide of lead) ^ and no doubt rich people here 
and there introduced into their own houses gilt ornamentation 
like that mentioned in connexion with Solomon's buildings.* 
Such ornamentation was usually done on doors and pillars,* 
Large Tuinduwswcre considered an extreme of luxury; indued, 
spaciousness altogether was looked upon as the acme of indulgent 
living, for it presented the most striking contrast to the small 
dimensions of the average house. 

3. CLOTHING 

The primitive loincloth had long since developed into an 
under garment,** a sort of sleeved shirt reaching to the 
knees ** or even lower.^ It was made of wool or linen/* 
and was worn next to the skin. It was fastened by means uf a. 
girdle, usually of linen,** and could thus be lucked up in order 

^ Jer. xjc™, 31 . 

* Selijn, TfttTafinnsA, vaK 1, pp. 7&, tog ; Tkler^ch in [rgwj), p. ^04. 

■ Amna 15- J^T. Mxvi, 22. ■ Amos iii, I5. 

* I KinE^ vii 15. * I Kings xxii, Amo? ili, 15. 

t ]*r. sxISp ■ I King* vi, ii. ■ a Kingfl atvliJ, 16. 

Jer, isdt, 14. Supra. P 147. 

1* IIadcc the poKflUiliiy suggsfitfid in Gen. ix. 21» Tvxod+ stac^ xxvuj, 4 '^* 

3 Sam. vi^ 20. . L 

On the irUtifs from SefUDAchcnb'sp&Jaf^i: at KoTiynnJlk [ancient 
ThaSSLator] St REchcs 5ofnetirrteft ta the Imesi, sometimes to the anidci. 

* * The law In D«ut. xxij p 11 * and Lev. x 1 a, iorbidi ctothes of the two 
matariala woven logeiher* 

** Lev. xvi, 4 ; r RvUi, 4 ; J*r. Aiii, r- 
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to aocare p-eatyr freedom of movementH^ This was probably 
the only garment worn by a person at work—at any rate^ in 
the fields; * * people worked, as we still do, '' in their shirt¬ 
sleeves/^ But—perhaps it was mere prudery—a person who 
dressed only in this garment was said to be naked.” • 
When fully dressed one wore an upper garment* If we may 
judge from the dress of the modern fellahcenp this was a long 
rectangular piece of woollen Tnaterial, sewn up in primitive 
fashion^ leaving openings for the arms, and thrawn round the 
body after the manner of the Greek's kimation otot the Roman's 
toga* AU kinds of things could be carried in its folds and 
coruKra/ ao that people could speak of recompensing it into 
his bosom/' ® This upper garoieut was niore than a mere article 
of olothin^. It could be used as a carpet,* and at night it could 
serv'e as a blanket; hence the prnviaiun in the law : ^ "Mf thou 
take thy neighbour's raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it 
unto him by that the sun goeth down ; for that is his only 
covering: wherein else shall he sleep ? 

In essentials male and female clothing were the samei but 
the prohibition against one sex wearing the clothes of the other 
proves that they wore not in aU respects identical.* Probably 
the difference w^as that women wore clothing of richer or more 
deUcate materialj and this supposition seems to be confirmed by 
David's lamentation over the deaths of Saul and Jonatlian 

Ye daughters ol Israd, weep over Saul, 

Who dotbed you m purplG and other dahghta. 

And put omaineiits oi goLd upon your apparel. 

And it is possible that female love of fine dress and ornament is 
also reflected in the w^ords which the Song of Deborah puts into 
the moutli of Siaura's wives in explanation of his delayed return; 

Surely they found booty to be divided^ 

Rooty of coloured garments for Siaera, 

^ This la the mcaaing at " having ihe loing girded " in l^scod. scii, ii, 
and 3 Kinga iv, i . 

* Matt . xjCiV^ iS, * Job judi^ 6, ii spccialJy dear. 

* Exod. iv, S, adi, 34: 3 Kiug^ iv, ; Hag. if, 11. 

■ Ij). Ixv^ 6 ; ¥n. bmaSn 12. 

* Judges Tiii, 35 ; 2 KEpgs ix, 15. 

Exod, xxiL 36 f,; Deut. sxiv, 13- 

* Dent. j. * 2 Saiu. i, 34. 
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Booty of coloured embroider^ 

Two embroidered coloyired ktrchiels for thft qu e*n'"a neclc.^ 

But these saino words serv^e to ^how that men were as fond 
of finery as womens and there are other passages that point to 
the same conclvision+ Love of luxury and finery in dress 
afiocLiid both sexes. It was a valuable doak from Shincar® 
that tempted Achan to steal; ^ and among the things that aroused 
the admiration of the Queen of Sheba weru the datl1£^s of 
Solomon's slax^ea \ ^ and oven at a later poriod Ziephaniah is 
found inveighing against the love of foreign fashions that pre¬ 
vailed in Court drdea,^ 

Those who could afford it wore clothing of bright or light 
colours.* purple^ or aearlet;^ they liked to have their upper 
garment embroidered with bright coburu*^ or with gold.^* They 
had, moreoverp *' changes of raimentp** ^ "as numerous as 
layers of clay.” Clothes were therefore valuable presents.^® 
In the case of the king and his nobles the upper garment 
developed into a splendid doak,^* although^ probably in imita¬ 
tion of Babylonian and Assyrian models,^* there w'ere also cloaks 
w’hich were worn above the upper garment.** Lfivc of luxury 
extended even to the under garment. Jacob gave his favourite 
son an under garment with long sleeveSp” similar, as it w'ould 
appear, to v;hat was wom by princesses,** And, mpreoverj 
especially anmng women, the under garment became so long 
that it trailed on the ground.** The trains of queens wore borne 
by female slaves.^* Luxurious women wore underneath the 
usual under garment a kind of chemise, for which only the finest 

^ CoajecturalJy rMtoreU: tvxt waa here also '' far liis 

fSbwn a] acck “ ^ 4 - LXX jii ^ H^k. auevii, 24- 

^ Josh. vii. IT. * 1 King3 5- * 

* pt. S. ^ Judges viii, aS l Prov. ai. 

• Jtr. Iv, 30 ; Lam. 5 - 

■ xvi, TO, Jcsivij 16; PS. xlv, 1$. xlv. [4. 

a Sam. mi, ^o; I3. iii. t 1 Kinsm x, 21, Jfor the royal wardrobes, 

in>m whlctii dotbea were ttJkxn m miiiired. “ Job axvu, 16. 

« Gan. ilv, 12 i Judges aeSv* 12 ; 2 lUDffj v, 

i* X SaTU- 4, xxiv, 3, la : EkIt. xxin, xS i Job I, 20, ii, Tht cloali 
was aJ$o worn by piopheta (1 Sam- xv, 27, xxviil, 14) and pnests 
(Exod- xxxix, 22 : 1 Sant- ii. r^), Josb. vii, ai : Joaab lil^ 0. 

MiC- ih t;™. xJOLvil, j. a Sam. xaH, iS. 

** Jer. xiii, 22, 2S l Is. slvii, 2 ; Nalium Ui, 5; f/. Tit. vi, 1+ 

■® Esilher Ws 4 fi- [apocryphal 
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of linen or cotton material was fine enough.Much care was also 
expended on the'girdle.® It was frequently adorned with gold 
work^® and high officials, and even priests, were recognizable by 
the valuable girdles which they wore.* Into this girdle tho 
warrior put his sword,* and the scribe his ^Titmg materials.^ 
Women attached to it a pocket or bag.*^ in Israelj, as elsewhere^ ” 
the girdle of the bride ^ had a specisJ significance* 

Amulets were worn attached to the four edges of the upper 
garment. These were blue in colour, because blue was believed 
to hav<£ special efheaey against the evil This may be 

inferred from the Jahvistic reinterpretation given to them by 
the law when it enjoimj the wearing of tagsels with a cord of 
blue as tokens of remembrance of the Commandments. That 
is the Origin ul the tasacis that are still worn on the Jewish 
or prayer^loth. 

Hebrew w^otnen, at least in Llic earlier period^'® do not seem 
to have worn veib.^ Veils w'ere, how^ever, worn by brides,^* and 
also by loose w^auicn.^^ A favourite article of women ^s apparel 
was a kind of shawl^^ or wTap,^^ ivhich, judging from a later 
tipur^ was frequently as delicate as a spider's ’web." 

Great attention was given to the hair and to the dressing of 

I It is impossiblir to ssy more exutly wliat the Hebrew bad, 
ajjrl r^Uly weT*, We do not fenow wbetlier Ui* ip Ig, iii, 34, wm 

an ppper or sn imdcr gemicat (S9 in LXuX). of the kind nitintionM 

in tbfl text wtTfl called They were such as Samsoo gave* to Ills 

iiv, of socb M the virtuous hoDaewife sells (Ftov. xxxi, 34 ; 
1 ft. Uip 23]. The n^jne laiiHmi ocain in the Amarru^ letters. Xhe^ fellaheen 
to-day wear Bliirts (i&ee Volz, ep. cir ). 

* Piov. xsxi^ 34_ 

■ Daii. x, 5. 

* Is- ixii. Hi ; Exod, joeviji, 4, ■ 1 Sam. acx, S. 

* Ezek. Uc, 2. ^ Ts. BL sa. 

■ See article Girdle in Hastings. RE, vol. vi. p. 229. 

* jer, ii,, 32. Supra, p. fii. 

Xnm. XV, jB; I>ent. xidi, la. 

On the other hand, see U. xlvii, t. b^t perhaps thij passage refers only to 
HabyloTtis. Alt the same, the veil was included im the toilette of the Jcrni^aJem 
women {T^. Ml, lOi 

** Gen. adi, is* xxvi, 7, xjpXp io, 

Gen. Kav, 63; Song of SoogA iv, 1, vi, 7, 

** Gen. xxxviii, iq, 

Kyth in, ij : Is.iii zz {miihpabaQ ; the ma*l^phoih here mcnticiaicd were 
al^o a sort Of upper dress. 

ly, iiir 33 ; Song of Songs v, 7 

Cf. Philo, De fUHtriEPS, II, § 
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it. A bald head called forth the mockery of young people,^ and 
to be threatened with the loss of one's hair was a serious matter, 
especially for women.^ Luxuriant hair was greatly admired, 
either in a young girl, whose hair was " like a flock of goats 
from Gilead," ^ or in a young man like Absalom, whose hair 
grew so abundantly that he had to have it shorn once a year, 
the hair thus cut off weighing about 200 shekels, royal weight 
(about 6 lb. I).^ This seems to imply that it was usual to let the 
hair grow to some length.® Paul's opinion that long hair is 
disgraceful in a man ® seems not to have been shared by the 
ancient Hebrew. A man's hair must not be cut if he had taken 
upon him any kind of vow,^ and this included the warrior.® 
On the other hand, a certain style of trimming the hair and 
beard was demanded by some non-Israelite forms of worship, 
especially in the worship of the dead,® and for this reason it 
was forbidden by later law.^® 

The care of the hair, in both sexes, consisted mainly in 
anointing it with oil. Even the Psalmist knows no finer 
praise for brotherly love than to compare it to spiced ointment 
on the head, flowing down the beard. Hence also the Preacher's t 
wish that his head might never lack ointment.^® To omit this 
anointing was the sign of deepest dejection and mourning, 
and the usual failing was in the opposite direction—excessive 
use of it. Amos upbraids the dissolute men of Samaria for 
using immense quantities of the best oil. The cost of this may 
be inferred from the proverb " He that loveth oil shall not be 
rich." 

The women were expert in all styles of dressing the hair,^^ 

1 2 Kings ii, 23. * Is. iii, 17, 24. 

* Song of Songs iv, i; see vii, 5—^the words ** a king is imprisoned in hair ** 
are doubtful; cf. Max Dauthendey, ** Thy hair keeps me more securely than 
chains.*' [Moffatt renders, ** Your hair is glossy as purple—its tresses hold 
captive your lord."— Translator.] 

* 2 Sam. xiv, 26. [The weight here given, " 200 shekels after the king’s 
weight," has been estimated by A. R. S. Kennedy, in Hastings* Dictionary 
of the Bible (vol. iv, p. 904), at 3f lb. avoirdupois.— ^Translator.] 

* Ezek. xliv, 20. • i Cor. xi, 14. 

’ Judges xiii, 5; i Sam. i, ii ; Num. vi, 5. * Judges v, 2. 

* Is. XV, 2 ; Jer. vii, 29, xvi, 6, 7, xli, 5, xlviii, 37. 

Lev. xix, 27, xxi, 5. Ps. cxxxiii, 2. 

tob in this sense according to D. H. Muller. 

** Eccles. ix, 8; Ps. xxiii, 5. 2 Sam. xiv, 2 ; Matt, vi, 17. 

Amos vi, 6. Prov. xxi, 17. ‘^2 Kings ix, 30. 
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plaiting it and curling it>^ But the men did not lag behind 
thcTTi in this respect either. They paid great attention to their 
beards,* and mention is made of Samson's " seven locks." * 
Joseph UH * disdares that Solomon^s postilions rttbb^d their Jiair 
daily "wJth gold dust, so that their head gltrani^d like gold 
in the sjunshine. In this he is probably tramferring to olden 
times what was a late custom. The earu and pains thus 
expended on the hair did not prevent other troubles connected 
with it. Even Samson ® lays his head in Dtrlilah’s lap and she 
attends to it. WoUhaiisen * mentions that in ancient Arabia 
it was a commo]i attention on the part of a female lover to 
comb her lover 3 hair in her lap and clear it of vermin.^ 

Under the burning rays of the Eastern sun ® the head rec|iiired 
a special covering in addition to the hair,* Judging from the 
practice of the present day, the bead and hair were covered 
vAth a cloth^ or at least a thick cord was wound round anil 
round the head, and better-class people in citiesi both men and 
women, never went out ’without the more Or less elegant 
turban.^® 

Footwear seema to have been much more primitive, but, as 
time w-ent on, to go barefoot came to be a sign of the utmost 
poverty.*^ It was also the mark of captives ^ or moumerx.^® 
The leather or wooden sandals which w'cre used by almost 
ever^^bady,*^ especially out of doors,and the perishable shoe 
latchets with \vhich the sandals ’mere fastened to the feet were 

^ is. iii^ 24; of vii, 5. Th* onfinal lext of tto vmc wis 

perhApA tills ! '* The curls (in Ite Hcljftrw text must havts fiUlen out 

pitej: the ainularwDFd of thy hcAil ara Ilka triansoa [nr^jd 

karmii Inxtitad of AoAAarMuf], the pijiita of thy h^ir Ukc purple.”^ [C/. p. 15^5^ 
3.—TftAKStATOR.] 

* 2 Swm. X. 4. M, 9; Is. vU, 20. * Judges xvi, 13, 19, 

‘ Afdi^uitUs, VIII, vi], 3, * JudfCfl aevS, 19* 

* GGN (1-0^3), p. 471, note 3. 

^ €/. aJao StT. xliii* 12, and von Gall in ^aiW, voL xxiv {1904}, p. 103 ff. 

* Thota ar* axamplAs of eunslroko La x Kings iv, 19, and cexj* 6. The 
latter abo liiiits at a ^ixespondin^ effect of the moon. 

■ Cmpti’ire jewa are ahown bareheaded on a from Konyunjik. 

** [a, iiL 23, Ixit, 3J Ezek. xljv, iS. 

C/r Amos lip 6p viii, 6. la, m, 2 ; Job xii, 17, 19. 

“ 2 Sam. xVj 30 ^ Ezek. icciv, 17, 23 ; Bdic. i. 8, 

■ *• At LLc present duy. wbUe women aJnaost always go borefgotp the peajuuit 
conMiden it a di^pxce t* t* seta out of dooinj nnshod. He at mrtira 
hia shoes In hb hand. fFlaua Schmidt. iHc grosian Pri^pk^left, 8&J 

i» Song ol Songs v, 3. 1* Jg. v, s j, 
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synonyms for anything of triflmg value.^ But valuable speci- 
m^ns^ such as sandals of badgers" skinj* were also included in 
the wardrube of the elegant ladies of Jerusalem. 

One of the most essential items in the toilette of the Hebrew 
woman was Jewellery. Armlets,^ neefc-chain/ nose-nngp^ ear¬ 
rings/ and a beautiful crown on the head ^— aueh is E^^rkiers 
description ^ of the ornaments of the lady in whom he sees 
Jerusalem herself. The excess to which the love of such finery 
was carried is shown by Isaiah's polemic * against the coquettish 
women of JeripBaiem^ who sought tn attract attentioa in the 
Street by the tinkling of their anklets.^* The subject was 
attractive enough to teinpt a later writer to pour out with 
evident delight all his knowledge of female dress and jewellery 
in a catalogue which la still useful to the historian of civIUzatJon. 
Inter aim he mentions their frontlets/® apparently of gold or 
ailver warCp their moona/^ and finger rings/^ and scent vials. 
Beads and corals seem to have been favourite ornaments.^* 
Mention is also made of a large ntmibcr of precious and half- 
precious stones^ some of which are difficult to identify.^^ A 
dozen of them are named together in a Liter description of the 
high priest's breastplate : carnelian, topaz, emerald, ruby {f}, 
sapphirCt jasper, hyacinth (f), agate, amethyst, ehrysolite, 
beryl (?)^ onyx(?). Others are mentioned elsewhere/^ including 
the diamond, although this is mentioned not aa a jewel, but as 

* j\Ttioa lU 0^ viU. 0: 0™. »v. 23. 

- Ei«k. 10: Song of Songa vih i- 

* C^. udv, ill* 19; E^k. xxiri, 

'■ i^v, iiJ* 3, 22. * Ccn. JExiv, 22 ; Is. iii* 21, 

* Gen. ;; Exod. Kxxii, 2 ; la. lii, ' eairings ' 1 e llt^raJly ' sinmU 

drops i.f.* beads. (See also Jnclg*^ viu, 2ft.) 

^ Eick. 3Cciij, 42. * Ezak. xvi, iz. 

* [y. iii, ift; c?/, the: Koran. Sure xxiVi. 32. 

These u'ere sometimes joined by ' hobble-cbaios '—r/. Is, iii, so. 

fs. ill, 

VetM 18, ujilesi the word in questian means ' small sues/ 

*4 Vflrsfl iS. Sm supra, p. 61. 

Verw zi ; sec Exod. xxjcv, 21, and Nufiir xxjd, 50. Is. iii, so. 

It is whether thft tn'jij&A sed mean either ol 

tbftc, Lam. iv, j, safgests a red colour, Pcninna ocnursi a fern ale noma 
{[ Sam. 1, 4)^ and would correspond ter Margaret. Son^f of l^ngs i, xo, at^ 
sikg||[ests ^tring^ of bcuit^ or oorulB, 

Koieack, HtbrdisiAi At£Ad^ci^i^ vol. I, p. ijo. 

I* Easod. xxvili^ !7-2o, xxxtx, 10-13 : aliieof themocetiria Ezek.xx\iLL, 13, 

“ Is. liv, iz. 
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a generic name for a hard stone; it is therefore used as a 
symbol of the obstinacy of the nation,* the point being used as 
a stylus, like a " pen of iron.” ^ Evidently a large number of 
precious stones were in use, and the fact that these came, or 
were supposed to come, from distant lands, from the wonder¬ 
land of Ophir ,3 or even from the land of Havilah, compassed by 
one of the rivers of Paradise,^ made them only more desirable. 
Of course they were included among the Queen of Sheba’s gifts.® 
Ornament had not yet quite lost its original amuletic character,® 
and therefore even men continued to make lavish use of it,* 
not to speak of children.® For a man the seal ring was of 
special importance. He wore it on a string round his neck, »or, 
after the Egyptian manner,*® on his finger.** In any case, he 
always had it on his person.*® Further, he was never without 
his staff,*® which could also be used as a weapon. Great stress 
was laid on ablutions, especially on the washing of the hands *® 
and feet.*® Even if it were not known from extra-Biblical 
sources, this would explain the great significance which these 
washings came to have in ceremonial worship.*® In addition to 
washing, there was anointing, which included the whole body.** 
By and by common oil was not good enough for pampered 
tastes, and there arose a demand for foreign mixtures,*® whose 
preparation grew to be a recognized art.*® Women in particular 
showed special ingenuity in inventing materials for scenting the 
person ; and the city woman with her smelling-bottle ®® found 
a rival in the rustic beauty with her bundle of myrrh in her 


' Ezek. iii, 9; Zech. vii, 12. » jer. xvii, i. 

= I Kings X, I. As to the situation of Ophir, see infra, Chapter il. 

^ Gen. ii, 12. 

‘ 1 Kings X, 2. In Ezek. xxvii, 22, Sheba appears as the land whence 
come diamonds to the market of Tyre. 

• Cf. supra, p. 138. and note in Is. iii, 20, the name l^chasim, 'amulet/ as 
an article of female finery. In Lam. iv, i, the " holy stones " are probably 
precious stones. ^ 2 Sam. i, 10 ; Job xlu, ii ; Ezek. xxviii, 13. 

Exod. xxTdi, 2. • Gen. xxxviii, 18; Song of Songs viii, 6. 

Gen. xli, 42. This practice goes back only to the new kingdom. 

Jer. xxii, 24; Song of Songs viii, 6. la Hag. ii 23 

Gen. xxxviii, 18; Exod. xii, ii ; 2 Kings iv, 29. 

Ps. xxvi, 6, Ixxiii, 13; Job ix, 30. 

*» I Sam. XXV, 41 ; Song of Songs v, 3 ; Gen. xviii, 4, xix, 2. 

;; * 9 - 2 Sam. xu. 20; Ezek. xvi, 9. 

Prov. xxvii, 9; Song of Songs i. 12, iv, 13 f. 

*’ See below. Chapter II. «o jg ^o. 
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bosom.i Washing and anointing are mentioned together in 
the books of Ruth and Judith; * washing and cosmetics are 
similarly conjoined by Ezekiel.® One of Job’s daughters was 
called Cassia, after a perfume,* and a sister bore the name 
of " Powder-box.” ® Galena * was used for a cosmetic, and was 
applied either in powder form or as ointment to eyebrows and 
eyelashes. ^ 

All this beauty was, of course, not content to be seen of others : 
it also required to see itself. The mirrors ® which served this 
purpose were made of polished bronze; and it came to be the 
fashion with elegant ladies to carry a mirror about on the 
person.® 


6. FOOD 

In our first chapter we have already touched upon the question 
of the food of Israel in Palestine, and what was said about the 
nomad period is also applicable to a large extent to the 
period subsequent to the settlement. In the desert the chief 
food of the people had been milk; and there could be no lack 
of milk, and of food prepared from it—including cheese*®—in a 
country “ flowing wnth milk.” ** As had always been the case, 
meat was eaten only on special occasions. Veal and beef 
were preferred to goat-flesh*® or mutton,*® and a “ stalled ox ” 
was a synonym for a sumptuous repast.** But the sheep pro¬ 
vided other dainties that were highly valued—the fatty tail 
of the fatty-tailed sheep, which was offered to an honoured 
guest.*® Roast meat was still preferred to boiled meat *®—in 
fact, the latter method of cooking it was learned only after the 

1 Song of Songs i, 13. * Ruth iii, 3 ; Judith x, 3. 

• Ezek. xxiii, 40. * Job xlii, 14. 

» Ibid. 

• [Sulphide of lead (PbS).— ^Translator.] Called kohl by the Arabs. 

’ 2 Kings ix, 30; Jer. iv, 30. 

• Exod. xxxviii, 8; Job xxxvii, 18. 

• Is. iii, 23, “ the glasses/' but the meaning is not quite certain. 

A® Cf. I Sam. xvii, 18; 2 Sam. xvii, 29; Job x, 10. Josephus (Wars of 
the Jews, V, iv, i) speaks of the " Cheese-maker’s Valley " at Jerusalem. 

See supra, p. 15, and cf. Deut. xxxii, 14, Is. vii, 22, Prov. xxvii, 27. 

Judges vi, 19; i Sam. xvi, 20. 

I Sam. XXV, 18. Prov. xv, 17. 

[Ovfs aries Translator.] i Sam. ix, 24. according to cor¬ 
rected text. *• I Sam. ii, 15. 
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sctLlqmunt in Palwtitl©,^ Isaac’s favourite dish was venison,* 
The DeuteroaoEuic law* permitted the caUiig of deer, doe, 
ibex, gazelle, and antelope. A liiatorian of the E?codus * tells 
that the Israelites recalled with longing the hsh that they had 
eaten in F^’pt, so it is not surprising that in due time Jerusalem 
had a fish-market of its own.* The merchants from Tyre who 
supplied that market •found ready customers, and, significantly 
enough, a feature in Ezekini’s ideal picture of the future of 
the country was that the Dead Sea should once more contain 
Call. On the other hand, in a passage which reveals the daily 
menu of the elegant Israelite lady the same prophet does not 
mention fish at alL lie mentions fine flour, honey, and oil t * 
and another prophet names together wheat, barley, oil, and 
honey as the precious food which is carefully concealed from the 
enemy in critical days.* The mention of honey raises once more 
the question whether this was buc-honey “ or fruit-honey,^* 
Tt was possibly both, for both were highly valued. The proverb 
said, " My son, eat thou honey, because it is good; and the 
honeycomb, sweet to thy taste." “ The importance of oil wa-s 
shown by the amount of it supplied annually by Solomon to the 
King of Tyre 2p,ooo (t^,ooo gallons) of best quality,'* 
Even the poorest widow had her tniae of oil.** It supplied the 
place of butter and of animal fat generally. It w-as used to 
make bannocks and cakes, the flour being mixed with oil i or 
the dough was smeared with oil, or cooked in oil.” There w'crc 
numerous kinds and grades of Hour, from the coarsest grain " 
to the " finest of the wheat," ” Dread made from it is perhaps 
the most distinctive food of people who have passed from 
nomadic life to settled conditions.** "To cat bread" wa^ 
practically synonj-mous with " taking food," and one of 


' 19; E«od. rail. 19: Eivk- xjdv. 3: t.cv w II 

I 3 - * Dsut. Kiv, 5, . 

. ^ ^rpli. i. 10, ete., seems to Imply this, 

Aeb, ^"> ’ I-Mk, xlvii, 9, • £jek. xvi n 

Jer. id I, fi. 1* ivprat p. 15. * ' 

'* **’^;,?* I S.ini, x(v. 27; -2 Sam, *¥il, 29, 

» Jiwi, IV. vHi. 3. .. , 

I Kings V. zy (LXX, 3 Kinja v. 11), >i ^ Kinj!* xvii.^n. 

' Exwi. xxtx. 2. IT Hebrew 

Hebr^iW^ ^lommon flosir was caII^ 

ZDPy. vol. xviii (1^93). p. 93. 

** Ctb. xxxvii, 25: i Sun. « 
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Gideon's men la a dream, as an ima^e of the victory □£ the 
farmer over tiic nomad, a loaf of barky come rolling into the 
camp of the Midianites (typical nomads) and throw down the 
chief's Lent,^ Tim various names used show that the loaves 
were either of bannock or cake shape. As a rule they were 
leavened^ but when the baking had to be donehasHly—say^ on 
the unexpected arrival of a guest,® or when, as at. the feaat of 
the beginning nf ha^rvest, cakes baked with the first of the new" 
crop had to he offered as quickly as possible to the Deity ®— 
the leavening w^as omitted. But at other times the dough was 
not only leavened i it was sweetened with honey.* On one 
occasion EzekkI heard a connuaiid to mix wheat, barky, beans, 
kntiie, milkt, and fitches in a vessel and to bake them into 
bread; * he felt that tiiis mixture would be nauseous, but the 
passage serves to show the materials the Hebrews had at their 
disposal The simplest method of making the grain fit to eat 
was toasting it. Grain thus toasted was called and formed 
the food ai harvesters." It wuh abo a very convenient form of 
food to take with one on a journey or to war.^ 

With regard to vegetables, Esau's love of kntil pottage hsis 
become proverbial® Beans,* gherkins, muloi>Sp anions, keka, 
and garlic Tvera so common that pity vras felt for the desert 
wayfarer who could not prueuru them,*® The small onions 
familiar to us under the name of shallots betray their origin 
by that name ; they arc the uniona of Aac^ilon. The story 
told of a prophet gives a picture of a memorable scene at a 
meal of cue umbers (gherkins). One of Elisha's young men had 
brought in from the field a large quantity of unfiimiliar wild 
cucumbers, and harl thrown them “ into the pot.“ The food 
was served out to the company; but no sooner had they tasted 
it than they cried out in terror: " Man of God, there is death 

^ Jedjfcs vii, 13. 

^ G-fcll. aeiK, 3 ; v|, rg ■ j Sam. XMViJi, ?4. 

^ Henc? iha name of Uidcavcncd Br^'ad or Dcut. xvi, 3+ 

^ Exod. xvi, 31. 

*■ iv, 0, 

* Ruth ii, 14. t.\,V. " parched cohl"—T iiAXBLATom.I 

^ I Sam. xvii( 17, xjrv, ig ; 3 Sam. xvii, 38. 

* Gvn. 34, * a Sam. xvif^ aS, 

Num. 3d+ 3. 3 Klu| 3 iv, 

n See, for serving out at taMop Ceo. xliii, 34, 1 1, 4, ix, 14. Usually 

liiu individiial cata Urcim the commOQ dish (Ftov. m* 3^, xxvi, 15), 
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in the pot.'" Tlit: prophet miraculously came to their rescue by 
adding flour to the food^ Probably thij young man had gathered 
the Bo-called colocynthp or coloquint ^ {squirting cucumber), 
which has a powerful emetic and purgative efTcet. Food was 
spiced by thL- addition of cummin^- diUp® coriander/ and also, 
although they are not actually mentioued till New Testament 
times, by mint ^ and mustard. * Salt wras so important, and so 
much a matter o£ course/ that to eat anyone's salt* was a 
synonym for being maintained by him; and people between 
whom salt w'as ^ were those who had entered into an indis¬ 
soluble alliance.^^ 

The fruits of the country were of great value. The pleasure 
provided by the early fig is reflected in the saying of Isaiah/^ 
"" which when he lhat looketh upon it sceth, while It is yet in 
his hand, he eateth it up^" But figs w^ere also preserved, 
They w^ere dried and pressed into cakes,^ just as was done with 
grapes.^^ There w^ere also pomegranates/'^ mulberry-figs/® 
pistachio nuts, almonds,and nuts.^^* It is not certain whether 
the Hebrews were acquainted with the apple.It is a late 
I^tin tradition that the tree in Paradise w^hose fruit was for¬ 
bidden was an apple-tree; Greek tradition says it was a fig-tree, 
and that it$ leaves enabled Adam and Eve to cover their naked¬ 
ness ; Jewish Rabbinical tradition speaks of it as a vine-^"^ 

The legend that tells how Llie ravens brought food to Elijah 

^ As ornament oa i Kinga vi, i£, vil, 34. eocumber 

ii EdioIHum —Teanbl^ltok.] 

* li, ^viia. 25, ip ■ ibid. 

*■ Exod. svi, 31; Num. ad^ 7. * mLIL 23 : Lute w, 42. 

* xiiL 11. aOp ^ Job vi, 6. 

* UXTB iv^ 14, [R,v;— ^l HA^SLATOK.] 

t So nuu the Arabiafl 

“ For a *' covenant of salt " Kum. iviii. 19; a Oltou. ijii, 5, 
l 9 . xxviii, 4, 

W 1 SArti. sxx, 13 * 2 Kin^ xx* 7. Thcf Icaxned tbii from tb* 

The naiuc palathi 19 derived Ixom the llrbrew StodCj 

dfi Voikfs JjwC vol, i, p. 371, ja*/j 1. 

“ I Sam. nv, iB, xxx, 12. TVut viii, 8; Sons ol Songt iv, 13. 

** [ Kinp X, 27 : Amm vil* 14, Osi. ilili, ii, 

” /.w, nl. ; Jer, i, ii. Song of Son^ vi, 11, 

The tranAlaticiii of iapp3tn4^h by apple (tree) ia uncertain i it Biay mom 

apneot or oruni^ <trTc} (a^*c Prov. xxVf 11). 

» Enach xxxli; Greek Apocaly^ of Barodi, iv; ApocaJ)*p&fl of Abraham, 
xxiii. Cf. the cemiueDlariei gf Tuch and DUlmann on Gen, iii, and aeo 
Votr^ JiidUcAt EickMiolcgis von IHi Akiba (1903)^ p. 376. 
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morning and evening ^ probably reflects the ordinary custom of 
having two meals a day. The principal meal was that taken 
in the evening,* but no doubt it was the case even in ancient 
times, as can be seen to-day in any village or town, that the 
times at which meals were taken and the amount of food 
eaten were very irregular, and that then as now children ate 
the whole day long.® 

Although the food of the ancient Hebrew was in the main 
of a simple kind, life at the royal Court, under a splendour- 
loving prince like Solomon, displayed a considerable degree of 
luxury. We are fortunate in possessing an account of the daily 
requirements of the Court at that time.* It amounted to 30,000 
kor ® of fine flour, 60,000 kor of ordinary flour, 10 stalled oxen, 
20 oxen out of the pastures, and lOO sheep—besides game and 
fowl. The increase of national prosperity brought with it in 
certain circles, both in Samaria and in Jerusalem, a degree of 
luxury and fine living that aroused the wrath of the prophets. 
At a time when Isaiah was already seeing the approach of 
national destruction these revellers were spending their time 
amid " joy and gladness, slaying oxen and filing sheep, eating 
flesh and drinking wine,” living out their motto. Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” ® And Amos * hurls 
his invective against those who " lie upon beds of ivory — 
in earlier, simpler days people had sat at meat ®—and amid 
noisy music® ** eat the lambs out of the flock and calves out 
of the stall.” The wine flowed in bowls. In another passage 
Isaiah describes them as drinking from early morning till late 
at night.^® 

The drinking of wine as a beverage was universal, and not 

» I Kings xvii, 6. 

* Exod. xvi, 12 ; Eccles. v, ii; see also, however, Ruthii, 14, i Kings xx, 
16, and for Egypt Gen. xliii, 16. 

» Canaan, Aberglaube und Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel, p. 2. 

* I Kings iv, 22. ‘ i ^or = 80 gallons. 

• Is. xxii, 13. ^ Amos vi, 4. 

• Gen. xxvii, 19 ; Judges xix, 6 ; i Sam. xx, 24. ... 

» H. J. Elhorst’s proposal is very attractive—^to expand k^ddwid mto 
kad w^ad: “ they rattle to the sound of the harp: they have invented musi¬ 
cal instruments out of jug and hand.** Jug and hand, as the first things 
available, stand, of course, for all noise-making things (ZiUlV, vol. xxxv 

(1915). P- ^ 3 )* 

Is. V, II. 
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only the sweet juke ol the grape,^ but also the half-fermeuted 
muBt WR 3 Actual v.'imi was [rcqueiitiy diluted with 

water,® but Jt should be noted that those passages which speak 
uf " mingling strong drink " * refer tu iJie addltiDn of spieea in 

order to increase the potency of the liquor. Great care was 
taken lo have it ekared of all dregbt nr It was Lreated 

carefully, because it was highly valued—it w^as looked upon 
ftjmply as “'wine whieh chcertLii God and man/' ■ Hence it 
was also used at ceremonial feasts, and the anaount that vras 
consumed on such necasions is revealed by Eli’s auspiciun with 
regard to Hannah at her prayera,^ or by Baiah's condemnation- 
of the WOrshippcis whose tables he found ^ffull of vomit*" ^ 
When 3D little restraint was shown in the public sanctuary we 
can imagine what occasionally went ou in [private 
Rcfcreiieca to joyous banquets are frequently accompanied by 
the statement that drunkenness prevailed.!^ Hi? eyes shall 
be red wiLli wine^' h a coniinendatory statement about Judah 
with reference to the fertility of the vinea^^^ TIiik makes it easier 
for us to undcrslEmd the protests represented by such sects as 
the ReGhabites and Na2irjtcs and tJicir total abstinence from 
wine; ^ at the same time, it would be a mistake to ascribe the 
rise of these sects to tbb cause. For the Nazirite abstained 
not only from winoj but also from grapes,^ while the Reeliabitca 
would not even cultivate the vine. The fact is, the protest of 
both sects was directed against the culture of tho vine in iuelf: 
it was to them a typical symbol of the civilization of settled lifcj 
in which they, Lhe protagonists of the purely nomadic life, saw 
the cause of declension from the simpk faith of Jahveh that 
marked the desert period. 

But wine in its various stages w'as not the only spirituous 
1 leverage that was kn!ow^n> It is not quite clear what exactly 
was meant by the frequent expression^® shEkhar^^* whether it 
wae date-’winc, or beer made from b^irlcy, or some other kind of 

^ la. xlue, i 6 . > Um, a f. and often. s Ts, i. 22. 

V, aa + i^, besv, 6; Pfuv, 3^ 5' Soog of viij^ 2, 

Is, MO, 6. ■ Judjfeaix, 13; p^, civ, 15. z Sijn, i, ii. 

scKvid. S. t f Sam MV, 36 * -K Cai. 3 ilut, la. 

“ Stc iupn, p, 140. 

!! ^ 3' ” > Sam. i. 15 . 

J- nrazny in Anitifet dcr liittigliihtH AtiaiUmft Ar WiitiKithafttn 
niCH (1910), p, ITS fl, 
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liquor. Pomegmnate-wine ia also mentioned.^ Th« favourite 
drink for ficld-w^orkers was vinegar diluted wiLb Vf^terJ 
A chapter on food would be incomplete without a reference 
to the fact that eating and drinking meafit far mnru to the 
ancients than it does to ns in modern times. To them it was 
more than a mere external of life^ and tlicrcroru it waa by nn 
means a matter of indifference wko ate together. To eat and 
drink together meant to establish a kind of iiommunity of lifc^ 
and those who ate of the same food and drank from the same 
cup were henceforth safe from evil at each other^s hands.^ 
Vice versa^ eating and drinking together w*as indispensable to 
the making of a covenant which was meant to guarantee this 
immunity to the parties.'* The sexes were not separated at 
meals. ® In this respect Israel seems to have been less strict than 
other nations.* Again^ it w'as not a matter of iadiffcrcnce mhat 
was eaten or drunk. Above alh notliing was permissible that had 
been offered to other gods. To partake of such food or drink 
made one ecrcnioaisJly unclean. As have already hinted,,^ 
this is the explanation of those Old Testament prohibitions 
against the eating of certain animals.® Hygienic considerations 
had little—if indeed they had anjnthing—to do with the matter. 
Above all^ blood was a prohibited food.^ In the blood is the 
soul." And the custom of abstaining from eating the sciatic 
nerve was declared by an etiological story to be due to the 
injury received by the tribal ancestor when he wrestled with 
the Dcity.^^ 


7. HOaiESTIC EVENTS 

Life itself decreed that the monotony of the daily round in 
the home should be interrupted by other notes, notes of joy and 
of sorrow. 

^ Skmg of Songs viii, 2. * Kutii ih 14. 

” Cfr A. van W’nede, in Iljxdhramaul (1870). p. * Josh, 14. 

* Ehtut. xvi. u : 1 Sam. 5 ; Kuih ii, 14 ; Job j, 4. 

* OcUr xliUp 32. 

^ Sif/iTd, pp. 40 and TTJ. ■ Lrv. jd; Deut. liv. 

* Cta, iyu 4. 

Lfiv. xvii^ It ; cf. mprat p. itfi. 

C™. xxxii. 33. For a ^ormpoAflinff cuitom among ftther p«op]«9 
Gunkel in his GtHuii Komnttntar to 'Boh^rtacFU Smith's Tht 

the Set Sir J. C. Frazi;r in An^hfop^I^^ica! Essays pm^nlid lo 

E.B. Tytcr (19^7)1 PP- in Tk* GcldfnB^k, sad cdn . voLii. p. 4ii>, 
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The arrival of a guest would turn a working day into a holiday.^ 
Hospitality, the glory of the nomad, had lost little of. its value 
in the eyes of the Hebrew settled in Palestine. Job could boast ^ 
that his door had ever been open to the traveller, that he had 
never allowed a stranger to lodge in the street. As in other 
respects, so also in this, the Hebrew’s ideal was embodied in 
Abraham, although he was still pictured as a tent-dweller.^ No 
one could read or hear unmoved the story of how the patriarch, 
as soon as he saw strangers approaching, went forth to meet them, 
and begged them to stay and rest in his tent. They were offered 
water for their feet; and while Abraham went to fetch a tender 
calf from the stall and milk, his wife in all haste prepared 
cakes of flour. The amount of flour so used should be noticed: 
three sea —i.^., more than 8 gallons—for three men. To be thus 
lavish was the duty of courtesy. And the flour was of the finest 
quality. The older narrator, it is true, was content to call it 
ordinary flour, but the later narrative considers that only the 
best w^as worthy of Abraham, and interpolates the necessary 
word. Finally, it should be observed that Abraham waited 
upon the guests himself. In so doing (the narrative implies) 
he honoured himself. Who his guests were he did not as yet 
know; but a guest was a guest, and even an unknown guest 
was made welcome. To take another example : the priest of 
Midian scolded his daughters for not bringing home with them 
the fugitive Egyptian, Moses, who had met them in the fields.^ 
Even a slave travelling on his master’s affairs was sure of a 
courteous reception.® As for the hospitality offered to the 
recognized prophet, whose presence was fraught with promise of 
blessing, a special room, with all appurtenances, was offered 
him as his permanent quarters.® 

Among the peoples of North Africa the custom prevails that 
if a stranger has no protector to look after him and his belongings, 
he betakes himself to the market or the principal square. There 
he is immediately invited by an inhabitant to enter his house 
and find protection there ; after that, the dictates of hospitality 

» Journeys were made if possible on Sabbaths and at new moons, because 
on these da>^ the beasts used for riding were not needed in the fields 
(2 Kings iv, 23). 

* Job xxxi, 32. » Gen. xviii. i. 

* Exod. ii, 20. * Gen. xxiv. 
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make it the duty of this inhabitant to protect him.^ An 
analogous custom prevailed in Israel. The stranger Levite who 
entered the city of Gibea ^ waited in the market to sec if anyone 
would thus receive him. The fact that na invitation was 
extended to him only proved the utter degradation of the 
people. The sole exception was an old man, returning from his 
field-work, who was himself a resident foreigner. One striking 
feature in the protection offered to the Levite by this old man 
shows more clearly than any other how seriously the duties of 
hospitality were taken. When the men of the city came and 
surrounded his dwelling, demanding that the stranger should 
be handed over to them for their own base purposes, the host 
declared himself ready to surrender instead the honour of his 
own daughter.® Even such a price was to be paid for a guest's 
safety! A similar story is told of Lot.^ The custom of thus 
offering hospitality was perhaps made necessary by the fact 
that there was no other way of making a stranger's life tolerable. 
Public inns, in our sense, were unknown ; the caravanserais, of 
which we hear repeatedly, were entirely different,® being little 
more than sheds where homeless people might take shelter. 

Just as the arrival of a guest brought a pleasant excitement, 
so a departure was accompanied by suitable ceremonies, especi¬ 
ally where the loss of the person departing was likely to be deeply 
felt. Laban upbraided Jacob for having departed secretly, and 
said that had he known of his intention to leave he would have 
sped him on his way with song and drum and harp.® 

Festivities were also held in connexion with the building of 
a new house, the laying of a foundation-stone,’ the placing of a 
gable-stone,® and the dedication of a house.® 

Special joy reigned in the house when the news was brought to 
a father, “A man child is born to thee." Such an announce- 

^ Post, Grundriss der ethnologischen Jurisprudenz, vol. i. p. 449, note 2. 

* Judges xix, 15. 

* Judges xix, 24. The mention of the stranger’s concubine is due to a 

gloss. * Gen. xix, 8. 

• Gen. xlii, 27, xliii, 21 ; £xod. iv, 24 ; Jer. xli, 17. [The need of shelter 
led very early to the erection of rude and simple buildings of varying size, 
known as khans, which offered the wayfarer the protection of walls and a 
roof, and water, but little more.— ^Translator.] 

• Gen. xxxi, 27. ^ Job xxxviii, 6; Ezra iii, 10. 

® Zech. iv, 7. • Ezra vi, 16. Jer. xx, 15. 
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ment implies that the father was not personally present at the 
birth, and hia absence was not accidentals Among many 
peoples the father's presence at the birth of a child is—of eciurae 
for superstitious reasons—expressly forbidden.^ There was also 
a superstitious basis for Uic custom that the mother should 
kneel on tlie ground to give birth to the child.* This probably 
represented originally an attempt to bring the child at once 
into touch with Mother Earth, in order to receive from her its 
soul,* 

The weaning of the child also gave occasion for family rejoicing. 
It was celebrated by a great feast* Although the story of 
Joseph mentions a birthday feast of the King of E^-pt,® we do 
not know whether birthdays were similarly marked in Israel, 

Events that concemed the artimab belonging to the household 
were also matters of family importance—e.g,, the shcep^h earing 
time was alw'ays one of high festival in the family.* 

Anotlier event that filled the house with special joy was the 
marriage of a son or daughter,* Marriage, apparently, was 
constituted by a pledge taken underoath,* and was accompanied 
by a ceremony in which the husband spread the skirt of his 
cloak over hia wifEi-tt>-be. * This was a form of' nostrification,' 
and in the Koran“ Mohaimned, who went through this ceremony 
with the captive Jewess Khadija, expreaaee the relation between 
spouses hy calling the wife the garment of the man and the 
husband the garment of the wife.** The climax of the marriage 
Ceremony was reached when the bridegroom, after having been 
crowned by his mother,** went, accompanied by armed friends,** 
amid strains of music.** to bring his bride from her parents' 


^ vol. ii. p, 636 t 

* 1 Sam. iv, : Job xaxis, 5, WbrtJier Hebrew wonmr used a chair 

for i-up™ « iid«rtai«. TIk word fn E=c«l. i, iC, so«.i-tini« taJeen to 
ni^thMia/oublfLil. . cf. A, Dietefieh, M^tr Etd* (1^5 

^ 4 r ^ jiiiL 23. 

* Jer. vi\, n, itvi, g. xxv, in, KXiiii. 11. 

I Semittm, p. to. 

Rtith m, 9; <5^,1 Kui^h xLx, 

« (>Q“ 4 J. p. 40- 'I Sure ii. 183. 
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house to his own—that iSj in mast to the house of his 

parents.^ There was a specid significance in the presence o£ 
these weapons at the peaceful feast- They might be supposed 
to be a survival from the days of marriage by capturcj but a 
passage in the Sung of Songa points m another direction.^ 
Describing the marriage procession, that passage portrays the 
approach of Solomon's litter^ in which the bride is seated amid 
the fragrance of balsam and incense, surrounded by sixty men 
of Israel's host, all girt with swords^ experienced in war^ each 
with his ^word at his side, because of fear in the night.'' This 
seems to mean that these warrion! were present to meet not only 
human foes, but supernatural demons lying in wait for the bride ; 
and ethiiologieal paraMels make this practically certain. For 
example, in Algeria all the way to the house of the bridegruom 
one of the invited guests holds his word-point pressed against 
the inside of the Jitter in order to keep the demons at a distanee. 
In their eagemeas to possess the bride these demons mean to 
steal her. In order to protect her the sword is kept for a week 
in the bridal chamber.® In the Tobit narrative * the e\hl spirit 
Asmodi kiJJs the seven husbands of Sarah in the marriage-night. 
This makes it abundantly clear that conceptions of this kind 
were current among the Jfiws.^ Further^ the large amount of 
ornatnunt warn by the bride/ and the fact that she was veiled,^ 
and remained so—as we gather from Lhc caso of Jacob and Leah ^ 
—till the moment when she entered the marriage-chamber with 
tier husband,^ are explicable only as having been originally 
defensive measures against harmful tnfiucnces on the part of 
evil spirits. And the use of torches and Lamps, which prevailed 
in Israel long before New Testament times,probably served 

* The caa* Li, of caum*, In G<;n, xxijt, is. Judges jdv, lo, 

J Sui3| Seng^ iii. 7-10. C/. Isr Ixi, lo. 

* Gaudclray^DtmatnbytteA, Citd»ionir^f ?/« Manama Ift 

dJp tggt J, p. 37, Other ciXBiiiplcf> atr to be found is E. Samter, 

Gr^iiirfp Hochuiif und Tod (igii), p. 4]. * Tobk vi, 14- 

^ A auper^itiCFtt df ths^ kinil probably lies behind Gol xxxvlil, 11, ai£0. 

" I^. xh\ [o, 14 ; Ia. IxJ, 10. 

^ Gcfi. xxi%'> 65. * OoEi. xxbc, 35. 

* ProE^or Soctn would explain the me df ' to know ■ in the ^xucil sense 
by the fnct that '* the husband Un?a saw his wife's face for the iirat tirae.'" 
The verb ' to kxow ' oceun alao £n this sense In Harnmumbi^ii law !S§ ' 54 - 
IS6J. 

'* Jifatt. MV, I H,; Luke, xii, 33. 
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this same purpose,^ because evil spirits were understood to fear 
the light. Among the Jews of the Sahara oasis Mzab the head 
of the bride is still wrapped in a silken cloth into the folds of 
which lighted candles are stuck.^ It is abundantly clear that 
the candles are not placed there to give light. 

A remarkable passage in the Song of Songs,® in which the 
bridegroom calls upon the bride to flee with him into the 
mountains, contains perhaps a reminiscence of the custom, still 
found among various peoples, of the hiding of the bride.^ This 
is usually looked upon as a survival of the ancient marriage by 
capture. The flight of the bride into the mountains, where 
girl-friends who know her hiding-place supply her with food 
till the bridegroom finds her—and this is soon or late according 
to the state of her affections toward him—was, J. L. Burckhardt 
tells us, ® still practised in his day by certain Bedouin tribes. 

The marriage-feast usually took place in the house of the 
bridegroom ® or of his parents—^very rarely in the house of the 
bride's parents.’ The whole village took part in it,® and the 
festivities usually lasted seven days.® They were brightened 
by dancing,^® exchange of gifts,and all kinds of games and 
jokes—like Samson's riddle.^® Occasionally also, as is the case 
still, there were horse-races.^® The bridal couple played the parts 
of king and queen. To this day the Arabs in Palestine call the 
bride malaki^ or ‘ queen.' The best man was the vizier of the 
Royal Highnesses. A special throne was constructed for them, 
and, if the ancient custom was at all like that which Wetzstein, 
consul at Damascus,^® tells us still prevails in Syria, the beautiful 

1 Samter, op. dt., p. 73. » Sartori. Sitte und Brauch, vol. i, p. 83. 

® Song of ^ngs iv, 8. 

* Sartori, op. cit., p. 90. I have given a different explanation of thi<q passage 
in the supplement to ZatW, vol. xxxiii, pp. 47-53. 

* Notes on the Bedouins (1830), vol. i, p. 2^. 

® Even in Samson's case (Judges xiv, 10), although Samson has gone to his 
bride’s village. » Gen. xxix, 22 ; Tobit vii, 13. « Gen. xxix, 22. 

* Gen. xxix, 27; Judges xiv, 12. It was two weeks in the case of Tobit 
(viii, 18). 

Song of Songs vii, i. See Budde’s commentary. Das hoke Lied (1898), 
in loc. Songs of the kind sung to-day are given by Gustav Dalman in his 
Paldstinensischer Diwan (1901), p. 254. 

Judges xiv, 12, 19. 1* Judges xiv, 14. 

” Jer. xii, 5. 14 ZDPV, vol. vi (1883), p. 100. 

See ZE, vol. v (1873), p. 270, under the title “Die syrische Dreschtafel.” 
It forms the ” throne *’ mentioned in the text. 
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illusion lasted till the end of the week, when one of the young 
husband's friends threw cow-dung in his face to remind him 
that he was once more a peasant. All this has led most scholars 
to-day to explain the Song of Songs as a collection of independent 
marriage-songs, such as were sung during the marriage-week. 
“ King Solomon " is merely the name of any and every bride¬ 
groom, and “ the Shulamite " ^ is merely the name given to any 
pretty maid.^ The widespread custom of solemnly proving that 
the bride entered the marriage-chamber a virgin is also reflected 
in the Old Testament legal enactments.^ 

The entrance of death into a house laid on the relatives of the 
deceased many duties which to us seem very strange. The 
first thing done was to close the eyes of the dead ^ and to kiss 
him.® The mourners rent their clothes,® dressed themselves in 
sackcloth ^ (a coarse, hairy material), undid their turbans,® 
strewed dust and ashes upon their heads®—covering them,or 
at least the upper lip.^^ They shaved off hair ^ and beard, took 
off their sandals,and sat down on the ground.^® They beat 
their breast and sides, and even cut themselves.They raised 
the dirge for the dead.^® The funeral feast was held,^® but with 
that exception they fasted.®® The mourning period lasted 

^ After Abishag of Shunem, specially famous for her beauty (i Kings i, 3). 

* This view of the book has been greatly forwarded by Budde’s commentary, 
Das hohe Lied, in the “ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament *' 
(1898). 

* Deut. xxii, 13. C/. J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches JRecht, pp. 1776 fF.. § 92 ; 
Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien (1772), p. 35, and ZE, vol. v (1873), p. 291. 

* Gen. xlvi, 4. * Gen. 1 , i. 

• 2 Sam. i, II ; 2 Kings ii, 12. ^2 Sam. iii, 31 ; Amos viii, 10. 

• An exception in Ezek. xxiv, 17, 23. 

• 2 Sam. i, 2; Ezek. xxvii, 30. 

2 Sara. XV, 30; Jer. xiv, 3 ; Esther vi, 12. Ezek. xxiv, 17. 

Is. xxii, 12 ; Jer. xvi, 6. The Arab curse on a woman, '* May her hair 

be shaved off**— i.e., may she lose children and relatives—is quoted by 
Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 181). 

** Is. XV, 2 ; Jer. xli, 5, xlviii, 37; Mic. i, 16. 

Ezek. xxiv, 17. Ezek. xxvi, 16. 

Is. xxxii, 12 ; Jer. xxxi, 19. The Semitic word for * to wail * originally 
meant * to beat.* 

Jer. xvi, 6, xli, 5, xlvii, 5, xlviii, 37. 

I Kings xiii, 30 ; Jer. xxii, 18 ; Amos v, 16 ; Zech. xii, ii. 

Jer. xvi, 7; Ezek. xxiv, 17; Hos. ix, 4. Connected with this was the 

practice of lajnng food on the grave (Deut. xxvi, 14; Tobit iv, 17; 

Ecclus. XXX, 18). 

I Sam. xxxi, 13; 2 Sam. iii, 35. 
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seven i days, or, in the wider sense, thirty * days. The meaning 
of all these practices cannot be explained here.® Some of them 
have already been dealt with in the chapter on the early ancestor- 
worship practised by Israel’s forefathers,* but it would be an 
error in method to derive them all indiscriminately from a root 
connected wdth cultus. In matters W'ith which reason has so 
little to do the most varied conceptions intermingle. Some of 
these customs no doubt arose from a desire to be protected 
against taboo, and others were intended to render the mourners 
unrecognizable by the dreaded spirit of the dead. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead was burial. 
Cremation,® like intentional neglect of burial,* was either a form 
of punishment or a sign of barbarism; ’’ for to fail to lay the 
dead in the resting-place of the grave meant that the soul would 
wander about haunting people. Soon after death the corpse, 
uncofEned,® but clothed, was laid in the grave. It was conceived 
as wearing in the underworld the clothes worn in life.® Food 
was placed in the grave. The excavations have proved this, 
even although only the empty clay vessels were found. But,' 
in comparison with former times, there was far less care devoted 
to the dead. The jars and dishes were of less careful manu¬ 
facture, and were carelessly placed in a corner at a distance 
from the corpse. Over the graves of well-to-do people fragrant 
spices were burnt, and the ashes which mourners poured upon 
their heads were originally the residue of these burnt-offerings. 

The pave was originally the family grave. " To be gathered 
to one s fathers ” is one of the expressions that are to be 
taken quite literally. The grave was situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the living family.*® The excavations in Jericho 


• Gen. 1 , lo: I Sam. xxxi, 13. » Nuni. xx, 29; Dent, xxxiv 8 

israelitischen Vorstellungen vom Zusland 
nachdem Tode (1914). • See supra, p. 132. 

Lev XX, 14, XXI, 9; Josh, vii, 25. The text of i Sam. xxxi 12 and 
Amos VI, 10, is corrupt. ^ ' 

‘ 2 Kings ix, 10 ; Jer. xvi, 4 ; Ezek. xxix, 5. 

^ ’ On the other hand, to inter the unburied is a charitable duty (Tobit i, 18. 


• Different, of course, in Gen. I, 26. 

I Sam. xxviii, 14; Ezek. xxxii, 27. 

Jer. xxxiv, 5; 2 Chron. xvi, 14, xxi, 19. 

“ 2 Sam. xxi, 14; i Kings xiii, 22. 

•* I Sam. XXV, r ; t Kings ii, 34 ; Ezek. xliii, 7. 
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are still furnishing evidence that the dead were occasionally 
interred in the court of the house or under its floor.^ But the 
course of development tended in the direction of removing the 
graves from the dwellings of the living. Being no longer 
necessarily tied to one dwelling, people selected for their dead 
places that were as quiet and secure as possible. The natural 
caves 2 were the first places that offered themselves. Where 
these were not available they were imitated by art. The grave 
was dug in the rock,^ perpendicularly or horizontally, as wide 
and deep as possible, to meet the ancient desire that all the 
members of the family should be buried beside each other. 
Necessarily, perhaps, less trouble was taken with poorer people,^ 
and occasionally human bones were mingled with those of 
animals—with the burial of an ass." ^ In all such matters 
the Israelites simply followed the customs of the earlier inhabit¬ 
ants of the country. Discoveries in Megiddo prove that the 
practice of burying children in urns and jars was still followed, 
but any extension of the ancient customs, in the way of embel¬ 
lishing or improving upon them, met with strong opposition in 
the religion of Jahveh and its strong protest against every¬ 
thing that might encourage worship of the dead. Indeed, this 
in itself explains to some extent the increasing lack of care in 
the choice of offerings for the dead. 

' Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, p. 71. 

^ Is. xxii, 16; 2 Kings xxiii, 16. 

* 2 Kings xxiii, 6; Jer. xxvi, 23; Is. liii, 9. 


* Gen. xxiii, 9. 

* Jer. xxii, 19. 
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CHAPTER II 
TRADES AND CALLINGS 


W E must lay aside our modern conceptions of trades and 
callings when we try to understand what these meant 
to the ancient Hebrew. It is significant that the story 
of Paradise was written under the impression that the divine 
curse rested on all human toil. Man toils “ in the sweat of his 
brow,” and the ground brings forth thorns ! In spite of all the 
passages lauding the excellence of the land, the fact that its 
stony ground yielded a harvest only in return for great toil 
schooled the Hebrew to take the view that all work meant toil, 
and he would not have been an Oriental had he not done his 
best to keep all toil as far away from him as he could. All work 
that a man could possibly hand over to a woman the woman 
had to do, both indoors and outside, and nothing of the nature 
of ' gallant' consideration for the female sex need be looked for 
among an Eastern peasant population.^ 

The typical symbol of everyday household work was the 
sound of the hand-mill in which the corn was ground.* This 
task, like that of pounding the corn in a mortar,* was the 
regular work of the Hebrew woman. It was so laborious that 
it was left, wherever possible, to the lowest female slave.* The 
wife was also responsible for the baking of bread and cakes,® 
and expert knowledge was necessary to detect the right moment 
for turning the cakes in the hot ashes.® After her husband had 
killed an animal * the preparation of the meat fell to the wife.® 
It was also the woman’s task to fetch water from the well ® and 
to spin the flax and wool,*® and we repeatedly hear of women 
in the fields filling the part of shepherdesses.** 


* But see Gen. xxix, lo; Exod. ii, 17. 

Jer. XXV, 10. The LXX is different. The hand-mill was so indispensable 
that It could not be taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv, 6). • Num. xi, 8. 

* Exod. xi, 5; cf. Is. xlvii, 2. The work was given to prisoners 

(Judges XVI, 21 ; Lam. v, 13). ^ 

* Gen. xviii, 6; i Sam. viii, 13. • Hos. vii, 8. 

' xviii, 7. « Gen. xxvii, 14. 9 j c™ .. 

i® Josh. ii. 6; Prov. xxxi, 13. 11 Gen. xxix, 6; Exod. ii. '16. ' 
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Many familiar metaphors ^ make it plain that the shepherd's 
calling was one of the main occupations of Hebrew men. It 
had, however, little of the idyllic character which we have been 
taught to ascribe to it by many beautiful figures of speech.^ 
Taken as a whole, the work was rough and exhausting. Listen 
to Jacob, the typical Hebrew shepherd,® describing the twenty 
years he had spent in the service of Laban : “ These tw^enty 
years have I been with thee, and not one ram of thy flock have 
I eaten. That which was torn by beasts, I bare the loss of it : 
thou didst require it at my hand, whether stolen by day, or 
stolen by night. In the day the drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night; and my sleep departed from mine eyes." ^ 
Besides being exposed to the inclement weather, the shepherd 
had to be continually on the watch against living enemies. 
David tells of lions and bears carrying off his sheep,® and in 
the prophetic writings we read of shepherds being summoned 
together to drive away a wild beast,® and succeeding only in 
rescuing from him " two legs, or a piece of an ear." Incidents 
of this kind were frequent enough to necessitate legal enactments 
anent the shepherd's responsibilities,® and it is interesting to 
find that these questions were decided in exactly the same 
manner as was done in the code of Hammurabi. That code 
enacted : ® “ If in a fold a stroke of God has taken place, or a 
lion has killed, the shepherd is to clear himself by oath before 
God, and the owner must bear the loss. But if a sheep has been 
lost through the shepherd's carelessness, he must make the loss 
good to the owner of the beast." 

The Hebrew version is as follows (Exod. xxii, 10-13) • ‘‘ If 3 . 
man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or 
any beast to be looked after; and it die or be hurt or driven 
away, no man seeing it; then shall an oath by Jahveh be 
between them both, that he hath not put his hand unto his 
neighbour's goods ; and the owmer must accept the loss and the 
other need not make it good. If it be stolen from him, he shall 

1 Jer. xxiii; Ezek. xxxiv; Is. Ixiii, ii ; Ps. xxiii, i. 

* Judges V, 16, “ the bleatiugs of the flocks.** [Moffatt renders, ** with 
only an ear for pastoral notes.**—^T ranslator.] 

* Gen. xlvii, 3. * Gen. xxxi, 38. 

® I Sam. xvii, 34. • Is. xxxi, 4, v, 29 ; Jer. xlix, 19. 

’ Amos iii, 12. * Exod. xxii, 9 ff. • § 266 ei seq. 
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make it good to the owner. But if it be torn by a wild beast, 
let him produce evidence, and he shall not need to make good 
that which was torn." 

Of course, in order to know if any loss had occurred it was 
necessary to know exactly the number of sheep entrusted to the 
shepherd's care. For this purpose, when the shepherd brought 
them to the fold in the evening,^ or led them forth in the morning, 
he made them pass under his shepherd’s staff.® There were 
also special watch-towers ® from the top of which a wide view 
could be obtained, and the shepherd had live coadjutors in his 
dogs.* Besides his staff, his weapon—it is the same to-day ®— 
was a sling, stones for which he carried in his scrip or pouch.® 
Not the least dangerous of the enemies he had to meet were 
men. Disputes readily arose over the ownership or use of wells.® 
But the shepherds had also to guard their flocks against robber 
bands, and they were grateful when they found armed help at 
hand, men who were “ as a wall unto them both by night and 
by day.” * In addition to members of the family, there were 
also hired men who aided in this shepherd work. Their wages 
were paid either in money ® or in kind — i.e., they received a 
share of the increase of their flock; ^ and of course an astute 
man could find various ways and means of making things turn 
to his own advantage.®® There were also other subsidiary occu¬ 
pations by which the shepherd could eke out his living. Amos 
was at once shepherd and dresser of sycamore-trees. ®® Yet despite 
all the difficulties and hardships that attended the shepherd’s 
calling many of the descriptions of the various phases of his 
work—seeking the lost and bringing back the strayed, bandaging 
the wounded and tending the sick, carrying the lambs and 
gently leading the ewes that were suckling their young ®*—are 
eloquent of the affection and zeal with which the conscientious 
shepherd fulfilled the duties of his calling. 

* Num. xxxii, i6; i Sam. xxiv, 3; Mic. ii, 12. 

* Lev. xxvii, 32 ; Jer. xxxiii, 13 ; metaphorically in Ezek. xx, 37. 

> Gen. XXXV, 21 ; 2 Kings xvii, 9, xviii, 8; Mic. iv, 8. 

* Job XXX, I ; Is. Ivi, 10. 

‘ A. Musil, Arabia Petraa (1908). vol. iii, p. 284. • i Sam. xvii, 40. 

Gen. XXI, 25, xxvi, 20, * i Sam. xxv, 16. * Zech. xi, 12. 

»• Ezek. xxxiv, 3. n Gen. xxx, 32. >* Gen. xxx, 37. 

>• Amos vii, 14; read nOkid after LXX and Amos ii 1. 

>* Gen. xxxiii, 13; Is. xl, u ; Ezek. xxxiv, 16. 
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We obtain some idea of the size of the flocks from what we 
read of the possessions of the Calebite Nabal. In the south of 
Judah, which, next to the land east of Jordan, was the chief 
sheep district, Nabal owned looo goats and 3000 sheep. ^ Job 
had finally 14,000 sheep ; ^ he began wth 7000.® A man who, 
like Job, had plenty of pasture-ground * kept cattle as well as 
sheep and goats. Job was credited with a holding of 3000 
camels, 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 she-asses; ® and after the re¬ 
storation of his fortunes these numbers were doubled. ® A man’s 
wealth was estimated by his property in cattle, so that one and 
the same word was used to denote cattle and wealth.^ The ass 
was the usual riding animal and beast of burden, and it was so 
popular ® that the introduction of horses, which took place in 
Solomon’s reign, aroused strong resentment.® The breeding of 
mules also, which must have been extensively carried on at one 
time,i® was interdicted by a later law which forbade all inter¬ 
breeding between different species.^ Altogether, this wide¬ 
spread occupation with animals produced and maintained in 
Israel a real love for animals. Of this we have several fine 
examples in the legislation. Apart from express enactments in 
favour of the lower animals, which have no doubt a superstitious 
background,^ it is an eloquent testimony to the sentiment that 
prevailed on this subject when we find that this love for animals 
so overbore the ruthlessness that usually marked the treatment 
of an enemy that the law required a man to hasten to the aid of 
any beast, even if it belonged to an enemy, that was sinking 
under its load.“ It is a characteristic sign of a very much later 
age that it had lost all understanding of the law which forbade 
the muzzling of " the ox when he treadeth out the com.” In 
his allegorical interpretation of this ancient passage Paul asks 
scornfully if anyone could imagine that God cares for the oxen.^® 


* I Sam. XXV, 2. * Job xlii, 12. * Job i, 3. 

* R ash f^'P was specially noted for its pastures (£zek. xxxix, i8 ; Mic. vii, 14 ; 

Amos iv, I). ‘ Job i. 3. • Job xlii. 12. 

’ Hebrew mikneh. [C/. Latin pecus, German Vieh, EnglishT rans¬ 
lator.] 

• Gen. xlix, ii. 14 ; Judges v, 10. x. 4, xii, 14. 

• Deut. xvii, 16; Is. ii. 7; c/. Zech. ix. 9. 

2 Sam. xiii. 29; xviii, 9. Lev. xix, 19. 

Exod. xxxiv. 26; Lev. xxii, 28. ” Exod. xxiii. 5 ; Deut. xxii. 4. 

Deut. XXV. 4. I Cor. ix. 9. 
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To th^ ancient legislator that wai as. ajJomatic as it is to the 
Arabian or Syrian peasant of to-day, who allow* hie oxen to 
eat without stint of the corn that in being thrcslied. The 
repeatml niention of a eertain mash or fodder points to apedal 
c^e in the preparation of suitable indoor feeding. The ingre¬ 
dients included salt or saltwort,^ 

The breeding of fowls seems to have been limited to the 
breeding of pigeons or dnves, but this must have been carried 
on very extensively « 

Next to cattle-breeding the chief occupation of the Hebrew 
was agriculture.® '11,e method of tillage had advanced from 
hoeing to plonghing. As the soil of Palistine requires to be 
only lightly turned over the plough used was much lighter than 
ours, Butj simple as it was, the ploughshare was nevertheless 
made of iron,® It was drawn by oxen or asses/ probably also 
(though a later law forbade this ») by both together. It was so 
much the custom to work the animaU in pairs that field-measure¬ 
ments came t« be stated in terms of yokes of oxen.* The 
ploughman urged on his aniniids with his staff,® the pointed 
end of which \z familiar to us froQi the expression " to kick 
against the pricks." The ground had to be ploughed at least 
three timt-s. The plough was followed by the harrow*. “ THe 
care used in putting in the sued is evident from the parable of 
Isaiah,^ according to which the seeds of barley and wheat w-ere 
not scattered broadcast, but " laid '* in the ground. Apparently 
manurew^I,be,^yapplied« Li all these matters the Hebrew^ 
Simply followed ii, the footsteps of the CanaaniLes, but to satisfy 

B , e ’ AlnriHintt p, t6g. 

based ™ tie .imyunt at seed required'^ 'stwiite is 

■ Judges lli, 31. 
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their religious faith they expressed it in another way. The 
occupation of Canaan by Israel was, to their faith, equivalent 
to Jahveh taking the land, and it was He who thus became the 
real instructor of the Hebrew farmer. Therefore—this is the 
teaching of the Isaianic parable just mentioned —it was Jahveh 
who instructed the husbandman how to level the soil, how to 
sow dill and cummin, how to place barley and fitches at the 
edge of the field—in short, how to deal suitably with all kinds 
of grain and how to do everything in the due season. How 
thoroughly they understood the importance of accurate obser¬ 
vance of the course of the agricultural year is seen from an 
agricultural calendar which was discovered at Gezer. It dates 
from about the sixth century b.c.,^ and is as follows: two 
months, garnering the fruits; two months, seed-time; two 
months, late seed-time; one month, pulling the flax; ^ one 
month, barley harvest; one month, harvesting other crops; 
two months, gathering the grapes ; one month, fruit harvest. 

According to this calendar the cereal harvest began with the 
cutting of barley. It began in April, and should,^ so it was 
thought, always begin on a Sunday—a remarkable example of 
belief in a lucky day." The barley harvest was followed, two 
or three weeks later, by the wheat harvest. The date for 
beginning varied, of course, in different districts. Between the 
beginning and the end of harvest lay, roughly, seven weeks.® 
That was a merry season—the joy of harvest was proverbial ®— 
and the fusion of these agricultural climaxes with the religious 
element did not detract from their festive character; it rather 
suffused the religious service with their joyousness. Numerous 
details of harvest operations have been preserved in many 
figures of speech. We see the mower grasping the corn-stall^ 
with one hand and cutting them with the sickle held in the other. 
He is followed by the sheaf-binder, who gathers the ears in the 
voluminous bosom-folds of his garment.*^ When only a small 


^ Is. xxviii, 24. * Cf. Marti in ZaiW, vol. xxix (1909), p. 222. 

* For flax-cultivation see Josh, ii, 6, Hos. ii. 5, 9. 

* Lev. xxiii, 10 f. See my commfentary on this passage in Leviticus in 
the " Kurzer Hand-Commentar rum Alien Testament " (1901). 

* Hence the Feast of Weeks, the feast that marked the close of harvest, 
seven weeks after the Feast of Massdth, ** when the sickle is put into the 
com " (Deut. xvi, 9). 

* Is. ix, 2 ; Ps. exxvi. 6 . ’ Is. xvii. 5 ; Ps. cxxix. 7. 


’ Is. xvii, 5 ; Ps. cxxix, 7. 
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quantity of grain was to be threshed, or when it was of extra 
fine quality, or where it was desired to do the work so as to 
attract as little attention as possible, the threshing was done 
simply with the flail.^ The usual method was to drive oxen, 
or asses and horses, round and round upon the com.^ Others 
used a threshing-cart ^—i.^., a small cart-body with sharp studs 
—or a threshing-sledge ^—f.^., large weighted boards with hard 
pointed stones affixed to the underside. A winnowing-shovel 
or fork ^ was used to separate the wheat from the chaff, and as 
the evening was the favourite time for this work the evening 
wind carried the chaff away.® The last and most delicate part 
of the threshing process was done with the sieve. The resultant 
crop was gathered into barns,® or, in critical times, buried in 
holes in the ground.® It varied greatly in amount according 
to the district, but it was perhaps on the whole greater than it 
is to-day. But even in ancient as well as modern days it must 
have been a rare exception to have a return of a hundredfold, 
such as is mentioned both in the New Testament and in the 
Old.^^ The New Testament parable also mentions sixtyfold and 
thirtyfold ; and even this last figure, although it comes nearest 
to the average crop, must be taken as a round number, especially 
when we remember how often mention is made of failure of 
crops. ^ Great loss was caused by the thorns and thistles that 
are so often referred to.^® Every seven years the land was 
allowed to rest,i^ but this fallow year did not affect each field 
simultaneously. It was already carrying the idea of rest too 
far, and betraying the love of the legal mind for artificial 
symmetry, when legislation enacted a special Sabbatic year in 
order to secure a universal fallow year,^® but this was actually 
carried through, though with great difficulty.^® On the other 


1 Judges vi, II ; Ruth ii. 17; Is. xxviii, 27. 

Deut. ^v, 4; Hos. X, II ; Jer. 1 , ii. C/. the graphic relief from the 
grave of Ti in Saccara, representing scenes from Egyptian peasant-life, in 
Hunger and Lamer, Altorienialische Kultur im Bilde (1912), No. 76, p. *28. 
The artist depicts ox and ass greedily devouring a few stalks. Cf* supra 

p. 197. * ' 

• Is. xxviii, 27, xli, 15. * 2 Sam. xxiv, 22. 

* Is. xxx, 24; Jer. xv, 7. • Ps. i, 4. 

« Deut. xxviii, 8. • Jer. xli, 8. 

Gen. xxvi, 12. Cf. supra, p. 142, note 8. 

Gen. iii, 18, and frequently. 

** Exod. xxiii, 10 f. »» Lev. xxv, 2. 
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hand, the general year of jubilee, which was appointed to be 
celebrated every fiftieth year, and which was intended by a 
later ^ lawgiver even to outdo the demand of the Sabbatic year, 
remained an ideal, unattained and unattainable. To keep it 
would have meant that for two successive years, the forty-ninth 
and the fiftieth, the husbandman should renounce or give up all 
produce of his fields ! 

Of vegetables the gherkin (cucumber) and the pumpkin 
(gourd) deserve special mention as the only plants that grow in 
the open fields in Palestine before the summer sun has parched 
the soil.^ In the centre of the field the watchman hangs up 
his hammock.^ 

Of far greater importance was the culture of the vine, the 
olive, and the fig. To “ sit in safety under his own vine and 
fig-tree " ^ was the true ideal of the husbandman in Palestine. 
The culture of the vine demanded more attention and labour 
than the others. First of all, the stony slopes, whose thin 
covering of humus was easily washed away by winter rains, 
required to be built in terrace fashion, and the amount of careful 
work necessary in a vineyard may be gathered from Isaiah s 
song about a friend's vineyard : ® 

He dug it and removed the stones, 

And planted it with noble vine ; 

He built a tower in the midst of it, 

A wine-press too he hewed therein. 

Other passages speak of a cottage " or “ booth ’ in the vine- 
yard instead of a “ tower.” « The purpose of both was to aid 
the keeper in guarding the vineyard against all foes. Among 
these were the ” little foxes " ’ and the wild pig.® The smallest 
enemy of all, the " worm,” tasked the best efforts of the most 
careful keeper.® Sometimes the vines were trained to grow 
tall;'^® sometimes they were trained along the ground.^ The 

* Lev. XXV, II. 

* Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites. 

* Is. i, 8. Comparison with Is. xxiv, 20, shows that the word elsewhere 
called * cottage' means something that was movable. 

* I Kings iv, 25 ; Mic. iv, 4. * v, 2. 

* Is. i. 8; Job xxvii, 18. 

’ Song of Songs u. 15. * Ps. Ixxx, 14. • Deut. xxvui. 39. 

Ps. Ixxx, 11 ; cf. also the expression to sit “ under the vine." 

Ezek. xvii, 6. 
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familiar expression "" the bJood of the grape ^ implies that^ 
contrary to modern practice,® it was chiefly red grapes that 
ivcre grown," The sise of the grapes thus grown can be guessed 
from the story of the spies,* with suitable discount in view ol its 
legendary ohameter. The noisy joy of the vintage was such 
as to repay in fuU all the trouble expended on the vineyard 
throughout the yean® 

The olive-tree called for much less attention.^ The tree 
grown was tiic wild olive^ improved and cultivated." On the 
average it yielded a full crop, gathered in tJie autumn^ unly 
every second year. It yielded various kinds of oil. The 
common oil was obtained by treading the olives in the oil-presa/ 
just as grapes were trodden in the wine-press. The finer oil 
was produced by pounding in a Ve^el olives taken from the 
tree before they were fully ripe**^ Figs were also extensis^ely 
cultivated, and trade was also done with tiie cheaper fruit of 
the sycamore, the so-called mulherry-fig,^® In order to give it 
a. belter Savour the harsh-tasting juice was ahow^sd to escape 
by pinching the fruit or making incisions jn it* 

In districts like that round Jericho where palms and balsams 
grew luxuriantly the HebrewJis devoted themselves to their 
cultivation; and occasionally * especially in later wnrj tings, we 
read of actual horticulture^ meaning by that the Culture not only 
of vegetables and fruitj^® but also of pleasure-gardensJ* Bee¬ 
keeping^ too, deserves to be mentioned in this connexioiu 
Isaiah lefets tu it when he compares Jahveh to the ** father 
hisaing for the beesJ" ^ 

Leading a life of this kind, the Hcbri^w came to love life on 
the land, and the pride and the loyalty with wdiieh the Hebrew 


^ Crti. Klb^, II ; Deut. 14 

• ZVFV, voL =d {xmi y, 160, 

“ Frav. zxiii, 3 , 1 . 

• ta, io ; J«. XXV, 30, 

• F, Golc^ann, JDtft Olbtm in Faidifin^ 

" Mlc. vi, 15, Gcfts^maiie niftms ‘-OU-prtsiL „ 

^toHgmg to linel s nmo wiis found In (Pulwtiiie Cxplar^tton Fund 

yvffrfttiy StaUm^nt p, 

■ Exod. xxvii, 3a, 

Anioa vii, 14, ind mpra, p. 196, 

” Dtni. xt, 10 : t Kkieb xxi, ^ : sitpr^n,. p, iS?, 

Sonp Ot Sangs iv, 13, vi, 11 ; KccIia. ii, 5, 

“ Is, viiH ifl, [C/, P^, cxviii, la —Tea*nsljitor.1 
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hiisb&Ddcian clung to bis ancestral property finds splendid 
expression in Naboth’s words to Ahab * The Lord forbid^Jt 
me, that I should give the inheritance of tny fathers to thee. 

It ’was also a fine feature that even a wealthy nmii—at least 
in the ancient period—did not consider it beneath him to take 
a personal share in the work, Saul, although ho was already 
anointed king, is seen returning from his day at the plough,* 
and we find Elisha working om> of hb father's twelve yoke of 
oxen,* A wealthy man like Boaz * and the rich farmer of 
Shunem * are found in the fields among the reapers, to this 
respect, of course, thing? slowly changed as time went on.* 
Speaking generally, the nature of the country was such that 
farming was carried on more largely in the north and stock- 
breeding in the south; therefore it b not fortuitous that Saul 
was called to the throne from the plough, while David was a 
shepherd-boy.^ 

After settling down in Palestine the Hebrew' seems to have 
lost all fondness for the chase. The typical hunter ia sketched 
for us in Esau, hairy and rough, contrasted with the smootli, 
gentle Jacob.* And while Israel's neighhour-kings foUuwcd the 
chase, none of the Hebrew kings was a '* mighty hunter before 
Jahveh." * We have to come down to the days of Herod the 
Great ” to find a king of that kind in Palestine, and his love 
of hunting was only an additional reason for the dislike w'ith 
which the JewTi regarded him. All the same, many stories were 
in circulation regarding brave deeds done by great hunters,“-and 
a liking for venison** prevented the hunter from disappearing 
entirely,** The hunter's life supplied the lanpiage with many 
figures of speech, and from these we hear of pits for the lions.“ 
nets or endosures for antdopcs,** slings and traps for birds,** 
Even the art of taming wild animals must have been know-n.* 
The art of fishing was well understood, and we read again and 


I t Kings SM. 3, * ' Sam, xi, 5. ' i Kinin JU*. to. 

* Rflli ii, .f, ‘ Kings iv, iB. 

* bclorw. Chapter ITT. 

J Cf. LdI»T. TiFSili (1911)- P- 4 ^^ 

* Gen. XKv, jocvli, 11. “ 

“ JtKiei»hiaA, WAfi 0/ JrtW- T, X3d, 13, 
ji jt£dB» liv. : * Sita. xvii, 54 : a SAm, aadii, 3P 

P- 3 & 11 . Jcf- 16 , 

** li. \U au. ** ill, 5- 


Gen. X, 
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again of both jiot. ^ and fishing-rod.* It is perhaps morcly 
accidental that we seldom read of actual fishermen tti the Old 
Testament." 

Abandoning nomad life and settling down in " cities which 
they had not built," * the Hebrews found themselves faced with 
the new task of learning and developing a building trade among 
themselves. Here, if anywhere, they followed the methods of 
the Canaanites, and built, as these latter had built, in accordance 
with their needa from day to day, making the best of the con¬ 
ditions presented to them. For example, a favourite device 
was to build a Hay house against a rock,* The measuring-line, 
the plumb-line, and tlie builder's level became familiar ex¬ 
pressions.® Where the requirements went beyond the simplest 
efforts they had to call in outside help, and in this way foreign 
styles of building were introduced. DaHd sent to King Hiram 
of Tyre for carpentcjs and masons ^ to build his palace; and 
tu an even greater extent his son Solomon, knowing that there 
was no one in Israel " that had skill to hew timber" like the 
PlicenicianSi* employed Phoenician help in the construction of 
his spacious buildings.® He concluded an agreement with 
Hiram that Hiram's men should bring cedar and cypress timber 
from ^‘banon to the coast, and from thence it was brought 
south in the form of rafts and transported by Solomon's men to 
Jerusalem. Working with timber was evidently weU under- 
stood in Phoenicia, and from that country experts follow'cd the 
timber to Jerusalem. 

We have a first-hand account of the building operations that 
went on in Jerusalem under Solomon.” It supplies, however 
merely ground-plans, so that in attempting to reproduce the 
buildings we have to fall back to a large extent on our imagina- 
tion This explains why engravings from the sixteenth century 
exhibit Solomon s Temple as a building in Ronaissance style, 
while those from the seventeenth century, with equal justifica¬ 
tion, present it as a specimen of rococo ! As a matter of fact, 

' >dvy, 10: Hab. i. 16, 

* Ansog iv, 2 r Hab. i, 15, 

* Jw. xvi, 16: HKk. xlvii. 10 , i cf Vi 

Ti 17 ; Amo^ ^ ; 2 KiBg]^ xxi, jj. 

^ z bi&i, V, IJ, 11 .^: 
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the aesthetic impression which it might have been expected to 
produce must have been considerably affected by the method 
of its construction. On three sides the main Temple build¬ 
ing was screened from view up to more than half its height ^ 
by an outbuilding, three stories high, containing low rooms ^ 
with small windows. The entire building formed a massive 
rectangle, whose mere size doubtless produced a striking effect: 
to the Semitic mind at all times “ large and beautiful were 
synonymous terms.^ In front, on the east side, a stair led up 
to the ** porch," lO yards long and 20 wide, which stood in 
front of the Temple proper.^ Leading into the Temple itself 
was a door with posts of olive-wood and two leaves of cypress- 
wood. ^ The Temple was divided into two parts, a larger outer 
court, 40 cubits long, 20 wide, and 60 in height,® with windows ^ 
(although, owing to the already-mentioned buildings round the 
walls these could be inserted only in the topmost third of the 
walls), and, divided from this by a thin wall of cedar-wood and 
a pentagonal door with leaves of olive-wood,® a completely 
dark ® rear portion, cube-shaped, 20 cubits each way,^® in which 
the Ark of Jahveh was placed underneath the outspread wings 
of two cherubs. This was conceived to be the actual dwelling- 
place of Jahveh.i2 jhe court next to it was, so to speak. His 
audience-chamber. Compared vAth Christian churches, even 
this court was not large.It was not meant to hold a congrega- 


^ The main building was 30 cubits high (i Kings vi, 2), and each of the 
three stories of the “ chambers against the house " 5 cubits (verse 10). The 
cubit is roughly 19 inches. 

• In the visionary temple of Ezekiel there were thirty-three on each story 

(Ezek. xli, 6). ., 0 . 't' x 

» C/. Bathgen's Die Psalmen in the “ Hand-Kommentar zum Alten TesU- 


ment" (1912). Ps. xciii. 4. . . v 

* The two pillars. Jachin and Boaz (i Kings vii. 21). cannot have been 

merely architectonic. The fact that they had names proves tMs. No doubt 
they were an echo of the ancient ntassebas {supra, p. 103 f*} ^if» indeed, they 
had not a cosmological significance (Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, p. 153). 
C/. the two piUars which recur in connexion with other temples in Paphos, 
Hierapolis, and Tyre. * ^ Kings vi, 33 f. 

• I Kings vi, 2, 17. The measurements refer to inner width. 

’ They were also latticed, so the light they admitted must have been scanty, 
s Verse 31. *1 Kings viii. 12. i Kings vi, 20. 

For the cherubs see below, p. 211, note 3. 

I Kings viii, 13. . , o 1 » 

The nave of Ulm Cathedral would hold the Holy of Hohes of Solomon s 

Temple four or five times over. 
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tion—tht outer court waB there for that purpose. The roof 
Ivas of cedar beams* but k is not clear how they were Jaid.» 
Inside the Temple the w'alls, from the floor to the beams of the 
roof, were paneUed with planks of cedar, so that the lUasonry 
cif the waJfs waa invisible; the florm was laid with planks of 
cypress-wood.* In the outer court stood the altar, made of 
cedar, aad meant to hold the shewbread.* 

The Temple when viewed in connejdon wth the other buildings 
of Solomon was merely what we should call a roynl chapel; 
the site OQ which it stood was div-ided from the palace site only 
by a ’H'all on the south side.* We have practically no informa¬ 
tion about the palace and the harem. iTic buildings to the south 
of them were these: a thronc-room, which Served as a court 
of laWj pancllc^d ^ith cedar from floor to ceiling; * imniiidiately 
connected with this, forming, in fact, the fmnt part of it. was 
a piUar-hall, 50 cubits long and 30 wide; * and Anally, still 
farther to the south, the Lebanon forest-houao, used as an 
amourj'.^ which owes its name to the forty-five pillars of cedar 
of Lebanon, standing in three rows, and carrying an upper 
story. It W'as lOO cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 high.* 

■^s w hole range of buildings was surrounded by an enclosing 
wall consisting of three rounds of hewn stone and a top layer 
of cedar beams. That was the so-called Great Wall,* wliich 
omied a rectangle running approsiiiiately from north to south, 
fnsjde this wall, as has been indicated, the palace area and the 
letnple area were again enclosed by special wallg, so that wc 
read of an inner court and of another court." “ 

A piece of masonry in a greater style was the circumvaUatbn 
of Jerusabm-also a work of Solomon.” Tt enclosed apparently 
on y the_west side of tlic city, having the Ephraim Gate and the 
Comer Gate in the north and the Valley Cote and the Dung 

^ I KiJlg;a g, 

J Vcistt I 18. the stateineat that the whole Tempi* vaa covered with 

■ I Kings vi(, *, 
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Gate in the souths To Bolomon's reifin also belongs in ^ 
likelihood the connexion with the fortifications of the south- 
eastem hill, which barred off the vaUey of the Tyropmon. Here 
was situated the " gate between the two walls/ * also called 
the Spring or WcU Gate. To bring the east biU as a whole 
within the aurtounditig waU was the task of kter kinga. Uzziah, 
Jothanij,* [lezekiali,® and Manasseh * are all expressly said to 
have built walls. To this extent, therefore, building operations 
continued after Solomon's time, and, besides, budding;! like the 
Temple were always calling for repair.’ 

Blit Jerusalem was not the only city Umt was provided with 
new fortifications by Solomon. Among others Hazor, Gezer, 
and Megiddo “—perhaps also Taanach—were thus fortified. 
Still others were fortified by Rehoboam, * and his godson Asa, 
after defeating Baasba, monarch ol the northern kingdoni, had 
the stones and beams with w'hich Baasha had fortified the frontier 
city nf Kamah removed and employed in the fortification of 
Gcba and MispahJ® All knowledge of the ancient Catiaanite 
technique of fortification, which had deligh ted in brick structures, 
had been lost in Israel,” and all building was done exclusively 
in stone. Some stencs were partly hewn and dressed, but 
buttresses were built only along the top ledge of the upper 
rows of foundation-stones. Largiir blocks formed the comem, 
binding-stones being mostly laid transversely through the waU, 
whole layers of them in unbroken series as far as the large corner 
blocks These were laid longitudinally. The jointe were 
frequently trimmed off with dressed anmll stones.’’ In Gewr 
more th^ thirty towers^ built with carefully dressed ashbr 
stones, were constructed to strengthen the city-wall.” 

This new art of building came to the Ismelites from the 
Pheenicians, who were also expert workmen in hewm stone. 


Wars ef thd Jem. V. Iv, a ; Bnumger. Tftbrdiselie 


^ 3 CEuqu. Mifii. 3 . 

* 3 Cbion. MJfiiii, 14. 

* 1 Kings be. 15- 


* SifcC JflSejpbuA, 

p, 33 . 

* Jcr. sucidx, 4. ^ Cbjxm+ xsvt„ 

* ^ ChTMi, jufjdi* 5 ; 

T I Kid^ Klin 5 . XV, 33* raJ- 5 ^ 

11 r Kin« sv 12 tCrfba ^ Gibea ol Bcnjamm, the miKlcm Gfba). 

" iS. ‘t. ■; P «' 

W Geie*. vol. i. p. M4; Kimpendium, p. 38. 

H 1 KinSH V. 18. 
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The Phoenicians had in their turn learned it from others. Pecu¬ 
liar mason’s marks have enabled scholars to trace the art back 
to Crete.i In Jericho, on the other hand, the Syrian-Hittite 
traditions were followed, and a mighty work was carried out 
there according to a symmetrical plan. The ancient Canaanite 
fortress was completely covered by a gigantic covering of earth 
with steep sides. This artificial mountain of rubbish was kept 
m place by several walls running radially and by walls of boulders 
running in concentric curves and edging the mound at the foot. 
All round ran a mighty enclosing wall with smoothed escarpment, 
and this wall was connected with the city on the top of the 
mound by a staircase of stone.* 


The new architecture which arose under Phoenician influence 
also led to a great deal of castle-building. An example is found 
in the palace at Megiddo, which is believed to go back to 
Solomon’s time.® Here the rickety medley of wall-layers 
consisting of small stones and boulders held together merely 
by masses of earth mortar, which was characteristic of the 
preceding stages of civilization, suddenly changes into an in¬ 
telligent arrangement of large dressed stones with smoothed 
bases and fronts, fitted and jointed perpendicularly and hori¬ 
zontally. The edging is carefully finished, and in some cases a 
kind of bastion edge is found.« Not less noteworthy is the 
technique exhibited in the palace in Samaria, built by King 
Omri and continued by Ahab, with its well-known ashlar- 
work and rectilinear joints. The foundation-stones were care¬ 
fully fitted ® into the rock base, which had been specially cut 
out for this purpose. ^ 

A structure of a different type was the Siloam tunnel of 
Hezekiah.® It was meant to solve the problem of excluding 
an enemy besie^ng Jerusalem from the water of the Gihon, the 
present-day Well of the Virgin, and to make that water available 
for Jerusalem itself. A former arrangement, by which the 
water was brought round the rock ’ in the open, had proved 
• Thomsen, K^pendium. p. 37; Thiersch. A A (1907), p 296 

^ ‘ PaldsHna (X909). >■ P "i. 

Volz, Die biblischen Altertumer (1914), p 4«6 

30: *lvui. 17. 

IS. viii, 6, probably refers to this ' 
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useless in time of war. The task of making a tunnel was under¬ 
taken, and the chisel marks on its sides prove that the work 
was begun from both ends at once. Measured in a straight line 
from end to end, the distance was 372 yards ; the actual length 
of the tunnel is 594 yards. That means, of course, that the 
tunnel follows a winding direction. This was not due to any 
lack of skill. 1 The workmen followed to some extent natural 
clefts in the rock, and this also explains the variations in the 
height of the tunnel (l^ feet to 14 feet).® It is a tribute to the 
skill employed that the difference of level at the point of meeting 
was only one foot. Apart from its great importance for Hebrew 
epigraphy, the inscription on one of the tunnel-walls is of great 
interest. It recounts the progress of the operation, and is as 
follows : 3 “ the tunnel. This was the history of the opera¬ 
tion. While an excavator was still lifting up his pick toward his 
neighbour, and while yet there were 3 cubits to be pierced, there 
was heard the voice of a man calling to his neighbour ; for there 
was a cleft in the rock on the right side. And on the day when 
the break-through occurred, the workers struck pick against 
pick, and the water flowed from the spring into the pool, for a 
distance of 1200 cubits, and the height of the rock over the heads 
of the diggers was 100 cubits.” 

Efforts to provide cities with water, which, in a waterless land 
like Palestine, could not but be a matter of great interest to its 
kings, led to the construction of large reservoirs, some hewn in 
the rock, others artificially enclosed ; so that we hear frequently 
of " pools,” in Jerusalem * and elsewhere.® If there is a trust¬ 
worthy tradition behind the name of the largest of these, the 
so-called Solomon’s Pool, which lies four miles south of Jerusalem, 
Solomon must have given a new impetus to this kind of building 
also. * 

From what has been said it is clear that the Hebrews were 

> Abandoned galleries do show that the direction was corrected more 
than once. * The average width is about 24-32 inches. 

• Details in Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, vol. i, 
p. 439, vol. ii, Plate 21. Also Guthe, ZDMG, vol. xxxvi (1882), pp. 725-750. 

• 2 Kings XX, 20. o • \ 

» 2 Sam.ii, 13 (Gibeon); 2 Sam. iv, 12 (Hebron); i Kings xxii, 38 (Samana); 

Song of Songs vii, 4 (Heshbon). 

• The age of Solomon’s Pool is uncertain : the water-course is partly 
Roman (Josephus, Afiiiquilies, XVIII, iii, 2), 
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gnsatly indebted to foreign aid in tbeir building. To ati even 
greater extent this was the case ivith regard to finer work in 
stone, A convoluted capital frijm the fortificatHyi wall of the 
tcraple-castle in Mc^ddo, which belongs to the Hebrew period, 
and which Puchstein declared to be ” among the ancestors of 
tJifi fonian capital," represents a type that is well known in 
Cyprus and Phrenicia.^ Here also, therefore, we come upon 
foreign influence. The same is true of the ram’s horn capitals 
at Lachish, which probably belonged to the temple of Hathor, 
the city-sanctuary of the time.® Special interest attaches to the 
incense holder found at Megiddo, It is of limestone, and its 
chief beauty is the painting on it, which is in a marvellous state 
of preservation.* But the rharactcristically Syrian leaf overfall 
beneath the scooped-oiit bowl again betrays foreign origin, or 
at least foreign models.^ Of fnreign (this time Egyptian) origin 
a^o IS a grave stele and two male grave figures from Gezer * and 
the statuette of polished granite from Taanach fof about the 
ccintury),* 


But It was not only in architecture that Phtrnician aid in 
timber work was borrowed by the Hebrews. They made uae 
of It also in ship building. It was only along the northern coast 
that the ancient Hebrews interested themselves in shipping ’ 
^lomon had ships built at Ezoon-Ceber, the seaport on the 
Bay of Eloth, and hie example was followed by Jehosaphat • 
but the latter s enterprise came to an unfortunate end. The 
proud name of these ships seemed a mockery. They had been 
called, ^ter the Phoenician trading colony of Tartessus in Spain, 
the distant goal of Phoenician mariners, "shipsof Tarshiah 
much as wc should speak to-day of " East India liners," \\ 4 icn 

and a deck of boxwood or pme of Cyprus,** inlaid with ivory. 


SchmnKhef, Tj/II tl-Muifscliim, voL i, p im nirrl V,ir t^u 
niiwMh, AA frotiSi. „ ,T F J .?‘P 


Thicfitchi p, 2j, 

* Thiers^rti, AA p. 

■ Thomica, P^iidsitna p, 

^ Gtn. xTix, 13; Dent, xxxiii, ig, 

■ I Kin^s ix^ a6. 

j x, Ss, aucii, 


* TtH v 6 \. 

* vo], ii, p. jnfl. 


^ 1 King? xKSip 
^ EecJe. Ttxvtu 
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he was showing an accurate knowledge of the sources from 
which the Hebrew drew his knowledge oi shipbuilding. 

The fact that the imitation of all living forms ^ was forbidden 
in, Israel waa an obstacle to the developraent of any independent 
skill in wood-carving; and even apart from this prohibition the 
Hebrews seem to have possessed little skill in that direction. 
It is probable, therefore, that even the two cherubs carved in 
olive-wood in tlm Holy of Holies were the work of a foreign 
artist. Unfortunately, we have no information about them 
other than their dimensions^ They were lo cubits high, and 
3fi each of the outspread wings measured 5 cubits across they 
must have filled the whole width of the room, which was 20 cubits. 
The inner wings, which were held probably at a dependent angle, 
formed the protective covering of the Ark of Jahveh * 

A later passage * gives us a glance into the workshop of a wood- 
carver. To a faithful Jew all that came from such a workshop 
could be only an abomination, " The carpenter stretcheth out 
hia rule; hematketh it out with aline; hefittetliitwith planes, 
and he marketh it out with the compass, and maketh it after 
the figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man ; that it 
may inhabit a house.'* Less offence was given by the com¬ 
missions which wealthy people, with a growHng desire for 
increased comfort in their homes, gave to wood-can.'era for 
imitations of the panelling on the Tcmple-walla,* and no doubt 
native talent was equal to carrying out requirements of that kind. 

The Palestine smithy produced far more than the nomad 
workshop had ever been able to supply, and its output was of 
another kind—-weapons and all sorts of tools. Tools w-cre now 
usually made of iron.* Even in the days before the monarchy 
the importance of the Hebrew smiths had growm to such an 
extent that the Philistines, when they had Israel at their feet, 
considered it wise, as the Babylonians did at a later time, to 

^ Exdd. 4- * ^ 

* To the chCTvlw.originalSy the lhulide^^ll■oud3pi^ 

in the Old TfiSt^ent the duty of guarding the diviiw dweUi£ig-pl^e 

34), whereas thrclottd conceila the dweUiug-pSace tETftd. xjciv, ly ; Jobiaal, 
14; Lam, iii, 44). They aJso mentioned aa beam> of deity In 3 Sam. 
Mdi, 11: 1^. to ; ip x. 

* T-J. n: Jcr. s, 3. 

* See Sttpr 4 . p. 17T- __ 

* rieiit. rix i. xxvih 5 : 2 Kimgs vt, 5: Jen xvii^ 1. Cf- mpra, p. 
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deport them from the country altogether.^ No doubt this 
industry flourished all the more after the Philistines had been 
subdued, because David’s victories in the north brought 
abundance of ore into the country.* 

In close connexion with the smiths mention is also made of 
locl^miths.* The ancient locks * probably resembled the modem 
Syrian and Arabian ones. The locking arrangement consisted 
of a bolt with iron studs attached, and when these were down 
they were raised by corresponding nails in the key. The com¬ 
plicated nature of the process necessitated keys of such a size 
that they were usually carried on the shoulder.® 

It presaged a brilliant period for metal work when Solomon 
proceeded to furnish the Temple with artistic articles made of 
cast bronze. Among these were the two pillars at the entrance 
of the Temple-porch. * With a girth of lO cubits, they were hollow, 
the walls being four fingers in thickness. They were 18 cubits 
high, and the capital crowning them was 5 cubits high. This 
capital displayed some kind of lily work, surrounded by network 
ornamentation, with two rows of pomegranates, a hundred 
pomegranates in each row. Our text * does not give a very 
clear idea of them. The multiplicity of details conveys the 
impression of a certain hypertrophy of artistic conception. The 
altar of burnt-offering which Solomon erected in the outer court 
was also of bronze. We know only its dimensions—20 cubits 
long, 20 cubits broad, 10 cubits high.® Later it was replaced 
by another, which Ahaz had made after a Damascus model.® 

Great admiration was called forth by the Brazen Sea*®_a 

^gantic basin, 5 cubits high, with a circumference of 30 cubits. 
The walls were a hand’s-breadth in thickness, the rim being 
shaped like the calyx of a lily, with two rows of knops (colocynths) 
just beneath it. The basin stood on twelve oxen of bronze, 
three looking toward the north, three to the west, three to the 
south, and three to the east. It cannot have been of any 
practical use: if used as a wash-basin, as has been suggested,** 

' I Sam. xiii, 19; 2 Kings xxiv, 14. 

* 2 Sam. viii, 8. » ir • -c 

‘ i?'Si be locked ^the‘street side. 

; 1 Kng; Vi, .5-.. : . Kings xxv. , 6 . 
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it must have bmjn extremely inconvenient. More probably it 
had a eymbolic meaning, and waa an imitation of a Babylonian 
model of the world-aea or o£ the ocean of heaven.*' There were 
also ten la vers,* 4 cubits in diameter, for which a praetica] use 
can be more easily imagined.® These la vers were round, fitted 
into four-cornered stands of bronze provided with bronze 
wheels;’* the framework and ledges were ornamented with 
lions, oxen, and pendant tracery.® Similar, but smaller, cauldron- 
carriers have been found in Lamaca and Encomi in Cyprus,* 
and it Is possible that Western inSuences were here at work. 
These lavcrs were provided by the Phmniclans, for, as native art 
was incapable o£ producing articles w-orthy of the sanctuary, 
Solomon sent for a Tyrian artist to cast them in bronze,’ and he 
had to make everything, down to " the pots and the shovels and 
the basins," ® These foreign models no doubt helped native 
talent ITiere was plenty of clay in Palestine suitable for 
making the moulds,* and a tradition, coniaincd in the Greek 
Bible, ascribing to Solomon the opening of mines in Lebanon is 
in itself not incredible.** 

The working of the precious metab also owed mudi to 
Solomon's initiative, '"All King Solomon’s drinking vessels 
’were of gold, and all the vessels t>£ the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pore gold." ^ He also ordered to be set up 
200 large shields, each containing 600 shekels “ of beaten gold, 
and 300 targets, each containing three minas of gold.*® 11b largo 

1 Site Gunkel, Sfhip/titii **«4 C*aM, pp. 153. 164, TLe ivceUe o*ca would 
thus bavc A refftTiiicft to tht sigaa ot tlic: Zodiai?. 

» t King? vii, 

* A uiythofogital reference: Ilm also betn suggestwi kere, tk rL-prewnlatiQii 
fif tke clouds ^ wiovabt* watcr-curiers, juit as ibe thefubA '^^hich term the 
ckmaaifot the ledg« wtre origiitsJly perfionihcations of the tlnitid^nJoud 

p. iz[l, 71 ^ 3l)- 

* They TfrJtre mbout 3^7 mthw in hfi.ght 3xJ. 

^ The traualatioa la uncertain. 

* Sec Furtwanglpr'ft 3 j:Lid 0 '' Cbtr tin Z>T>rni 

in thb Silzviifisbinshf^ phU^n^hisck-phitcScguchm und d<rr 
Kiau* dtr bayris&l^n AAodsmu der xu JliiiiifiAdii {XS99L 

No. 3. 

T 1 Km^ vii. 13 . ' 1 Ksji^ V\h 45- 

* Adama io thfi JoTiiaia p]jiiii (r Kin}^ vii, 4<i, ccrtoctwi textj. 

l^cBcuiingfcT iIkj MMchpr dpr in the Kurier Hand-Coiuflienur 

Eum Alton Tcatiuiieat" Scria, on i Kinsa «, l^i. 

j Kinp *4 21. . t tK 

« 1 shekel =a liltle over | Ibw " x Km^bi x. t^f, t miiid k nearly 3 lo- 
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ivory tlironfSj with its six sttps,^ was ovorkJH with the best 
gold. His successor iu the northern kingdom, JemboaTn J, 
ordered twugnlden calves fortbe Sanctuariesiif Dan and Bcth-EL* 
With orders of such magnitude the art of the goldsmith must 
have made great progress, and a later passage,> which is Striking 
on account of the various technical names of the specialists 
concerned, proves that this was the case. The passage suggests 
that it was this very cuanufacture <rf images for worship— 
although these were of subordinate importance otherwise—that 
contributed to the development of the technique of mctal-work. 
It takes us mto the workshop t '* They helped every one his 
neighbour and every one said to his bmther, On with the work I 
The carpenter encouraged ilie goldsmith, and he that smootheth 
with the hammer him that smote the anvil, saying of the casting, 
It has turned out well." The increasing familiarity of others 
with the processes of metabwerking is showTi by the prophets^ 
frcquEiit use of metaphors from smelting,^ and a later age 
imagined that the entire interior of tlic Temple at Jerusalem 
including all the utensib used in it, was overlaid with gold.* 
But the Hebrews did not stop at the manufacture of gold foil: 
we also hoar of gold thread ; " they cut it into thread," we read 
in the description of the priest's dress, " to work it in the blue 
and in the purple and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with 
cunning work.” ^ 


How far fine carvijig of ivory^ which Was tiged to inlay furni¬ 
ture^^ seal-cuttings and the working of precious stones® were 
und^srtaktn by native workmen we do not know, Tlianks to 
the excavations, Liicrc is no lack of articles of this kind, and 
some of them are specially interesting on account of the 
ioscriptiojns which they bear. Among them Jia a. jasper 
found in Megiddo. wnth the label, " To Shema, servant of 
Jeroboam, ’ The Imn which is represented on it with ^\ldo- 
open ja'wa and uplifted tail resembles so closely the figures found 
in Mesopotamia that we are compelled to conclude, either that 

‘ t Wngfi X. ,e. i J xii_ Ms x;i G f 

, = .f" «' 7; Mii. 30, 44; Mai. lU. t. ' 

* Ewlk^i^x! af ' ’■*' ^ ^ *■ 

1 1 Mnea *, t 8 ; AmiM vi. ^ ; Sms ot v, 14. * EwmJ, **viii g 

n (78^.743 axo. a 

Hciircw mua a high ofta*], or minisliT, or Kgjh milituy ofllcer. 
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it wsiS made tn Babylon, or that it is the work of a Babylonian 
artist-^ Scartely less noteworthy is a PhtEnidan scarab found 
close beside it, made of lapis laiuU. wkh the royal symbol 
consisting of lions and falcoTis, It bears also bieroglyphica m 
a sort of royal cartouche, and in the segment below, in ancient 
Semitic letters, the owner's name, Asaph,* The fact that these 
things were found so close together strongly suggests once 
mote how Babylonian and Egyptian, and now also Phoenician, 
influences intermingled in Palestine. 

The potter's art was undoubtedly widespread. It was a 
favourite source for metaphors used by the prophets, Cod 
Himself being the potter and men the vessels formed by His 
hand.* The putter when at work used hands and feet. He 
used his feet not only to knead the clay,* but also to drive his 
.^yheel the word used for wheel is a dual form and denotes two 
wheels, one above the other — ^wtile he shaped the clay with 
his hands.* Another description shows us the potter attending 
to the farnace, and ansious to secure a perfect enamel.’ The 
Hebrews could hardly be expected to attain the skill of their 
Canaanitc teachers in the finer technique of this art, and the 
excavations have decisively proved that they did not. " The 
material gets coarser, the shapes more ungainly." * The 
inferiority of the native manufacture was also shown by its 
inability to compete with the imported Greek, or rather 
Cyprian, W'area 1 these, which came in increasingly from the 
ninth or eighth century onward, are unmiatakable, with their 
yellow-brown enamel, and the dark concentric ringa and circles 
painted over it. The way for this importation, which was 
carried on by Pheenicians, was prepared, as it were, by the 
penetration of the coast distriet of South Palestine by early 
Hellenic goods.® Among the things found in Jericho a number 
of beautifully made vases, with an overlay of thick whitish 
yellow, almost like an enamel, rouse special, interest, as they 
betray plainly the influence of metal patterns. Ttveir discO'verer 

1 Thomsen, KQmppmhuiH, p. 63. 

1 ScliTinuicW, Tili tl-MuUiifllim, vol. i, p. 100; TtueiMh, 4 A 


^ » ir sxi*. tG, i:v, s, Im V. 8. The metaphut also current in Itfij-pt. 

I |j' xii, ij. ' ‘ £cclus. Mocvili, 29. 

■ li-f jtvia ’ Ectlua. MHvjji. 50. 

* Thouui-n! p. 73. ■ Thit.T 3 ch. AA 11908). p. 
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assigns theiii to a Syrian factory, which cannot be mofc defimtcly 
looted, and which seems to have continued the Cretan meta! 
industry in the latf Mycciisean period.^ 

The Hebrews may at first have been unwilling to imitate these 
oreign importa,* but after a time they certainly set themssives 
to do so. The stamps on the jug-handl« found in excavations 
m the south of Palestine—the first worrls are ''to the king” 
fallowed by the names nf the places where they were mariV 
Hebron, Zjph, Socho, or Memshath—show that, in addition to 
numerous private workshops/ there were royal factories. These 
were probably situated in those places where thct« were close 
potter organizations in post-Exiiic times/ The stamps them^ 
selves of course again reveal foreign ififiueuce. They arc either 
scarabs, after the Egyptian practice, or winged sun disks, in 
imitation of Assyrio-Persian models. The brick kilns also, 
which provided the matenal commonly used in house-building 
auem to have developed into something Jike royal factories * ' 
the terracotta figures there are a number of heads 

are six, one of 
sharply bcnt Semitic nose, 
prominent Cheek-bones, very large eyes and cars, and hair parted 
perpendicularly Two of the others are of a distinct Eg^tian 
t>pcu In Jencho were found a few youthful male heads of 
red-brown clay The low forehead, the receding mouth, the 
^ipilar shapu of the face, the prominent but flat eves^-Jike a 

ol ‘h* -ial- ca»,uiy b,c.> L, Td) 

we nave perhaps a reminiscence of the destructive Sevthian 
invasion of Palestine in the second half of the seventh century.* 

! Wat linger, /ttiftm, p. 131 

’ ThomMU. Ai^tfjriua, p. 73. 

^ * r Cbren. >v. ,, xh. su«tp, .e « 

P ^ fSee 

• &hufflaclL.r, rr/f i p 

' TW«ch, A A tiprf). p, 37^^ 
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In the primitive life of the desert weaving and spinning were 
the tasks of the housewife, but with the growing requirements 
of a settled population cloth-making came to be a separate 
occupation ; at least, the later literature speaks of weavers and 
workers in coloured thread.^ Of course, this did not exclude 
foreign importations; * still less did it exclude the ancient 
female industry in the home.® It was in this home industry 
that the primitive forms of the loom were longest retained. We 
have httle information about them, but the repeated mention 
of the weaver’s beam * suggests an upright loom. The threads 
were hung on the loom and kept in place with weights, like those 
found in the excavations. It is difficult to decide whether it 
is only by chance that the weaver’s shuttle is not mentioned till 
a late period.® The law ® forbade the interweaving of linen and 
wool. There was a background of superstition behind this pro¬ 
hibition ; in fact, it was in the practice of magic that mixtures 
of this kind were used. ’ 

A field outside of Jerusalem was called after the fullers.® It 
lay not far from the Upper Pool, and this was a natural arrange¬ 
ment, for the fuller needed water for his work. Lye, boron, 
and soda, which were used in the operation, are also mentioned.® 
The dyes used were obtained chiefly from the purple-fish and 
the cochineal insect. It is probably a mere accident that w'e 
hear nothing of leather-workers, for leather articles were known.^^® 
The more elegant requirements of the toilet were supplied by 
barbers ^ and makers of ointment.^ In view of the importance 
attached to the anointing of the body, it is easy to understand 
that the ointment-makers, both male and female, “ were'li^t 
busy. We hear occasionally of the ingredients of a good saW: 
myrrh, “ cinnamon, calamus, cassia; i® or, again, stacte, onycha, 

* Exod. xxvi, 1, 36, xxvii, 16, xxviii. 6, 15, 39. 

* Ezek. xxvii, 7, 16. 

’ I Sam. ii, 19; Prov. xxxi, 19, 22, 24. 

* I Sam. xvii, 7; 2 Sam. xxi, 19; Judges xvi, 14. 

* Job vii, 6. • Deut. xxii, ii; Lev. xix, 19. 

’ See supra, p. 71, no/a 6. 

* 2 Kings xviii, 17; Is. vii, 3. 

* Mai. iii, 2 ; Jer. ii, 22 ; Prov. xxv, 20. 

Exod. xxv. 5. 11 Ezek. v. i. 

” Exod. XXX, 25, 35; Neh. iii. 8. « i Sam. viii, 13. 

** Clothes (Ps. xlv, 8) and couches (Prov. vii, 17) were also sprinkled with it. 
** Exod. XXX, 23. 
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gfilbaiium, incense.’ The mixture was boiletl in “ a seething 
pot," * Food irequircmcnLii were met by the bakers * andj in 
the houses of the ivealthy, by private cooks.* 

Those who foflowcd Uic same calling apparently lived, as far 
as possible, together. Thus, there was a Bakers' Street in 
Jerusalem,^ a Fullers' Field outside the city,^ and a Carpenters* 
Valley in Benjamin,^ Ko doubt, this was because a trade 
was originally a clan affair/ and w-as hereditary in it. Thus a 
child taken by an artisan to be trained and taught his trade was 
not altow'ed by the law of Hammurabi to return to his parents' 
house.* 

The increased estimation in which handicrafts were held in 
civilised territory, in comparison with that which prevailed 
under desert conditions, is apparent from the nuinurous illus¬ 
trations which the prophets took from them. They were far 
more in sympathy with trades than with commerce, Tchereas 
the nomads had naturally a greater regard for the latter. The 
faet that the merchant had originally no settled domicile appears 
in the names which the Hebrew applied to him. The uaual 
name for him w-as " the roamer." This conception was taken 
from the caravans which from times of old had traversed the 
land, their camels laden w'lth the goods in which they dealt 
The Ishmaelites who tame across from Gilead brought tragaeanth, 
balsam, and spicery- to Eg>'pt.“ .Spices and condiments were 
especially popular articles of commerce.’^’ A typical street 
figure, then m now, was the water-seller, lire cry w'lth which 
he sought to attract the attention of those passing by, " Ho 1 
every one tliat thirsteth, come ye to the watere," finds an echo 
in a well-known prophetic passage," Dealers and merchants 
were, of courae, to be found whenever people were assembled 
lor a religious celebration, just as fains and religious feasts occur 
together in heathen Arabia." 


* .. ‘ ' * Is- '-ii, 3. 

G^: aliii! U; Son^ r.f Smgl id^ '* 

n 1$ iy, I. C/. Uucnedm, ''Del- Cairinsr SlroNcnhuicIcl b tsciacii 
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AU Lhe samo, the spirit of commcrcij took some time to capture 
Israel It speaks volumes that even in the oldest legislatioji^ 
the Book of the Covenant,^ the theft of money waa punished by 
a fine only haif of that imposed in a caao of cattJe-thdt. For 
a lime commerce Idt in the hands of the CanaanitOj ^'ho to 
a trained sense of the requirements of dvilized life united a real 
eommercial spirit ; so that for many a day Canaanitc and trader 
were synonymous names. ^ The rise of the native Hebrew tradea 
dates frorn the establishment of the monarchy; A bronze 
weight found at Ceser bears the legomj bnik^ the kiug/' ^ 
It was one of Solomon's merits that he was diaccming enough 
to exploit thw unique geographical poaition of Palcstino and 
lay tribute on trade in favour of the infant slate. He was the 
originator of the policy of customs, and it helped to fdl his 
treasury. The impori and transport trade of horses and chariots 
was ascribed to hint* Unfortunately, the state of the text 
docs not enable us to say with certainty whence they came and 
whither they went.^ Further| Solomon was the instigator of 
considerable enterprises by sea. From the seaport of Elothp 
which he conquered, bis ships sailed to Ophir (a country' 'which 
has been long searched for, and which cannot yet be definitely 
identified i we must look for it in Arabiaj or, more accurately. 
South Arabia, rather than in Africa or India), from which they 
returned bringing gold, silver, ivory, monkeys, and peacocks (?)A 
Solomon also seems to have encouraged the settlement of foreign 
colonists in Jerusalem. The temples to foreign deities "which 
he is said to have built for his wives ^ were probably built by 
him rather with a \tcw to meet the needs of foreign merchants 
who had settled in the dty,® Asivas also the case cls<jwhere,® 
these merchants lived together in their own districtST ^d they 
had^ perhaps standing on earth brought from their native 

^ EkhI Mi, 37, Mii, 0. 

* 1$. xxdii, 8 ; Zjpph. ±, ii [ Zfdi. sir, ji ; I'rov, xxxi, 14 ; Jcibssii, 0. 

^ Patmiue Exploruticn Fund, ^uarrift;> Staitmmi (TQoij, p. 189. 

* 1 Kinifs 51, 38. 

* Ait, Sxrjdl UHiJ A0'ptm (1999), p. 33. 

* I Kin|;» X. ti. 22r The last word is nocertain. The view, on 

* Cliniq. ix, 2r^ that Sdoinon tw>k part in Hiram's ^'oya^es op the Medito- 
r^ein in doubt fill. See Cuthe's dtn fotkei /swi {19141, p. 140. 

^ I Kmgj 8 ; 3 KLngs sxiii, 13, 

C/. my booh £>19 ddt ISfiHHian utftl JmdpH rw Frfwtfffl 

75, * Op. pp. 75, 3&0. 
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country/ altars of their own* We have an example aian of 
how success in war was exploited in favour of new trade-rela¬ 
tions. When Ahab had defesLcd the Aramseoa king he acquired 
from him the right to open in Damascus a Hebrew street of 
bazaars like that which the father of the conquered king had 
possessed in !^naria,‘ It goes without saying that under such 
Circun^tances Hebrew trade wag bound to expand, and con¬ 
firmation is found in the fact that in the excavation layers of 
the Hebrew period trade weights are more numerous. The 
proplicts, who opposed with all their might the evils that dogged 
the steps of this trading, bear involuntary but eloquent testi- 
mouy to the great impetus it had received.® 

Of course, when political troubles befell the land, when, for 
example, the seaport at Klutb was lost, Judah hist, temporarily 
or permanently, important trade connexions. But something 
far more important remained, the knowledge of and the love 
for commerce as such, and this form of activity suited the Jewish 
national character too well for it ever again to be completely 
given up. A new impetus came with the Exile, After all, that 
meant the transplanting of the people to a commercial empire 
whose commerce was at that time at its zenith. Babylon had 
come to be a centre of the world's trade, and that trade was ao 
far from being restricted to one class that even slaves frequently 
possessed businesses of their own.* It is not surprising 
that the Jews profited froin this fact, and entered successfully 
into trade. In the year 519 we read of exiles who were able to 
send geld and silver to Jerusalem,* and we can understand how, 
twenty years previously, when the Jews in Babylon received 
permission to return to their ancient home, not all of them 
availed themselves of the permission thus given. This explains 
w^y numerous Jewish names appear in the business archives 
of the fiTO of ilurashu in Nippur in the time of .^rLaxerxcB I 
(465-434).* 

In the Babylonian and Persian periods we find Hebrew and 
Jewish traders in the markets of Tyre deahng in wheat, honey, 

‘ I KlngB V. ij. , , 

■ Amos viii, j ■ H«. »ii, s; I,, u. 7, * * Iwngs XX, ,,4. 

* Rtekuhb^. vpj. i, p. I ji, 

< I^detsdorfw. z>f* K«liu, ^ 
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oilp and balm,^ The author of Fs. rvii draws a vivid picturt: of 
the dangerous voyages of Jewish JtiefChants.* In Jerusalem 
itselE about the nnddltr of thti fifth century traders were already 
organized into guilds/ and the writer of Proverbs shows the 
connexion betw^een trade and religion in his significant state¬ 
ment, " Just weights and balances arc the Lord'ii; all weights 
are His concero.'' ^ 

It is only from an occasional chance reference that we are 
able to see bow business practices and methods kept pace with 
the development of trade. In the eighth century we have dear 
e^ddoIlCO of the combination of barter and the use of money in 
business transactions, ® That was probably also the ease m the 
time before the Exile. A post-Exilic passage * speaks of silver 
shekels a3 regular currency. How far back these go wc do not 
know*, but silver shekels had long been a unit of payment/ and 
we even hear of a quarter-shekel as a current coin.® Iil the 
absence of State control, iiowcveri the pieces had to be weighed 
at each transaction.* The honesty of the Hebrew trader waa 
far from being above ^u^picion.^® At an early time temples 
took over the rdU of batiks, at least to Liic extent of receiving 
money fur safe deposit.*^ On the other hand, there is absolutely 
no trace in the Old Testament of anything like capitalist finance. 
As every one knoTS's, the taking of interest was forbidden.^ 
The reason w^as that lending of every kind fell, nr was supposed 
to fallp not into the category of business, but merely into that 
of benevolence. 

Other occupations arose naturally to meet the requirements 

^ Exelt. xxvn. 17. The 15 pfobstbty IxUih- than EiEekcel {«?e my 

Comm«nLary BwrA The mcntiQiLS another product, 

but the naiue Lb iminteEligiblc to tu. For und oiT cf. t I^ngs v, ^5,and 

Hirj 9 , Tcii, r. 

“ Ps. evil, 33 ; I^ov, xxKir 14. viif 1^5. * X*Ti, m, 31- 

* Pripv. aevi, I r. How dllfiforeat tbc seuljmcnt ujcprcsacd in Ecclm. xxvi. 
^0 (T. F ^ Hoo. iil, 2 ; Cmr xx. 14. iS (see Cunkel on the piiiagc]. 

" Gen. xxLiL 

T ne, tfi, sxxvii, Exod- xxi, : Judgi^ svii, 10; * Sain, 
a : 2 Kuig^ vii. i : Jcr. ixxil, g. 

■ 1 Sam. ix, B, * d/,, Exud, xaii, eC. 

** Ainm viii, 3; in, ju; Dent, xxy, 14; Prov. xx^ 10. 

“ \Xi 4 ] £f. 1 lo. 

E^ckI. Mjj, (t*.'^t enlarged) ; Lev. xxv, 3S; Deut. uji, 20. in 
inctcnt Babylon the rate of interest waa 33J and 40 jwr «nL, in the later 
TLibyloDlau em|>lre zo per cent 
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of fainily lilc, as those of nurses,'* midwives^s watchmen, male 
and female,^ door-keepers, male and female,^ day labourera.^ 
Others, such as those of gate-kcepere * and night-wat chinen, ’ 
were called Into being by the needs oi public order. Others 
which were created by the needs of political, intellectual, and 
religious life will be best dealt with in connexioo with thu dh- 
cussiuii of these ^pects of the national life* 

* C^u. apeiv, 59, aqpcv, 8 ; i Kings id, i. 

* Gtn. 3L3LSY, f 7 , nxiliL zS ; Exod. L 15 ; cf. supm, p, % 

^ iVttm. id, II; fa. liiif, * s Ssni. iv, 4. 

* a Smr, iv. 6. 

* Xknt XX3V* 14; hcv. xlx, rj ; iv|, 14, siiglge^ aycsKacQ^a^cixteint. 

In Babylfliiia. tlifr /rpixi $ few days to two yws (Jutmw, 

Ti(i p. 353)+ 

^ I Sam. xviii, 14 ; 2 KLag^ vii, ir^ ii, 17. 

^ of Songiii 311 , 3, 7. 
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SOCIAL LTPH 

W HEN we spuak here of social life we jire using the 
phrase in the sense of social intercourse, and this 
chapter m^tII deal with the forms of it. Wc have 
already discussed fnmily and domestic life [ "we now leave the 
threshold of the home and step into the public street. 

In the village, and to an even greater extent in the city^ the 
streets were as narrow as they could posaihly be. People who 
looked to their houses mainliy far protection from the burning 
sun attached little ImportaRce to good light in them' and in 
the case of a city the fact that it was surrounded by a wall 
necessitated a!i possible economy of space. In order to escape 
the burning of the sun people in the street kept as close 
as possible to the houses.^ A further reason for doing so was 
the dE^sire to avoid the dirt of the ^street—street dirt was pro¬ 
verbial,^ It could hardly be otherwise, for the only scavengers 
ivore the dogs.* Those w^ho were ton dignified to Tvalk rode 
upon an ass,* or were carried in a litter.^ To keep hor^eas was 
the privilege of royal princes, and gave rise to criticism." 

The meeting of acquaintances out of doors w-as the occasion 
of much CEremony- Our busy age and our Western baste 
reduce the forms of courtesy to a minimum. Ancient times 
and the customs of the East attached greater importance to 
them, and this found expression in ceremonious formality. 
This is the meaning of Elisha^s admonition to Gehazi : If 
thou meet any man, salute him not: and if any salute thee, 
answer him not again ; * and we find an echo of these words 
in jeaus' instructions to the Seventy when He sent them forth 


* ‘EiCi'k. j:5n(ri!, JO. *■ 34* 

» xxti, 31 ; Rr. 7* 15. TVig^ went catuEdcml to bt ftll the more 

'* iiAcle^n ** On thk ^count. 

* 2 Sam. ^7, It 15 only m later t 3 m«, when the hoi^ was rnorehi^y 
eAtr-rmcd, iJiat we find the ua oied by jwcar pr^^le Zfrch. LXh 91 - _ 

* Song of Sojigs hi, 9. Tbn word used here is of Grvek origin^ so that 
perhaps the Utter tticU was abo latiT, 

* 2 Sam. a-V, It '5 Kin^ 1^1 ^ 9 " 
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to preach.^ In both cases the implication is that greeting 
takes up time, a great deal of it. It required a profusion of 
words, and their formal reiteration led to a waste of time which 
no man on urgent business could afford. To be sure, the Oriental 
has always plenty of leisure—^this strikes the Western visitor 
still *—and the Bast is so conservative that it has preserved all 
the formalities of courtesy down to the present day. This is 
the case to such an extent that we can hardly err if we take the 
present-day forms of greeting as a guide to the customs of 
ancient times. The sameness extends even to the words used. 
The Moslem expression, " Peace be to thee,” has its exact 
equivalent in the Old Testament.® The greeting is in form a 
blessing,^ and it is felt to be so in Palestine to this day. The 
Mohammedans do not bestow this greeting on Christians, 
because they are not considered to be “ children of peace.” 
And when Moslems mistake the identity of the person they have 
greeted they in all seriousness request the return of the greeting 
because of its important content.® What adds to the cere¬ 
moniousness of the greeting is that it involves not only mutual 
inquiries regarding the welfare of the parties and their male 
relatives,® but an endeavour by each to outdo the other in the 
expressions used. Mohammed says : “ If ye are greeted, greet the 
person with a better greeting.” ^ Kissing was usual also, both 
at meeting ® and at parting.® A remarkable gesture when men 
kissed was that each seized the other by the beard with the right 
hand.i® The underlying conception was that if you thus seized 
a person by the beard you had him in your power. It was for 
this reason that Alexander the Great ordered his soldiers to 
remove their beards, in order that the enemy might not thus 
take advantage of them. And when Selim I ( a . d . 1512-20) 
was taken to task because he was the first caliph to go beardless 
he said he had removed his beard that his vizier might have 
nothing by which to seize him.^^ The extreme of servility 

* Luke X, 4. » Cf. the Turkish proverb. " Haste is of the devil." 

Judges XIX, 20. ‘ Judges vi, 12 ; Ruth ii. 4 ; Ps. cxxix, 8. 

‘ L. Bauer, Volksleben im Lande der Bibel, p. i68. 

* Gen. xliii, 27; i Sam. xxv, 6; 2 Kings iv, 26. 

’ See Bauer, op. cit., p. 169. 

* Gen. xxix, ii, xxxiii, 4, xlv, 14. 

* Gen. xxxi, 28 ; Ruth i, 14. 

2 Sam. XX, 9. II Hastings, RE. vol. ii, p. 442. 
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toward anyone was expressed by kissing his feet.^ In the 
presence of a superior a man bowed himself till his face touched 
the ground.^ This was done thrice,® or even seven times.^ A 
person riding or driving dismounted in presence of a superior,® 
as, also, did a woman in presence of a man.® 

Not less striking was the way in which servility was expressed 
in speech. " Thy servant," " thy handmaid," was the regular 
way one spoke of oneself, and that, too, not merely in the 
presence of a superior.’ In that case, indeed, it was not suffi¬ 
cient, and expressions like " dog " and " flea " were used.® Of 
course, this self-depreciation was not meant to be taken too 
literally—it was merely good manners. When Samuel suggested 
to Saul that he was to be king Saul scouted the idea, basing 
his rejection of the proposal on the ground that his clan was the 
least of all the clans of Benjamin, which was the smallest of the 
tribes.® But that can hardly have been the case. Various 
things combine to suggest that Saul's father was actually a 
wealthy man.^® This excessive modesty is, and was, simply the 
Oriental way. Similarly, Gideon's entire history ^ contradicts his 
own words ^ that his clan was the weakest in Manasseh and that 
he was the least important member of his family. No Hebrew 
reader expected him to speak of himself in any other way. In 
fact, exaggeration of this kind was habitual. 

The same was the case with the opposite tendency, and 
boasting and bragging were similarly habitual.^ The “ boasting 
oneself " of which the Old Testament speaks so often is mostly 
used in a religious sense. But the language employed in this 
religious meaning was simply transferred from the speech of 
ordinary life; and a passage in Jeremiah almost shows us 
the transference being made: " Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me." Psalm¬ 
ists faithfully followed this admonition of Jeremiah, and the 

* 2 Kings iv. 27 ; Ps. ii, 12. Cf. ZatW, vol. xxviii (1908), pp. 58. 193. 

* 2 Sam. ix, 6. ® i Sam. xx, 41. * Gen. xxxiii, 3. 

‘ 2 Kings V, 21. • Gen. xxiv, 64; Josh, xv, 18; i Sam. xxv, 23. 

’ Gen. xviii, 3 (Abraham is unaware of the identity of his visitors). 

* I Sam. xxiv, 14; 2 Kings viii, 13. • i Sam. ix, 21. 


I Sam. ix, 1,3, xi, 5. 

Judges vi, 15. ” Gen. iv. 23. 


“ Judges vi, 25, viii, 18. 
Jer. ix, 23. 
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Pharisees pursued the same line, till their boasting stank in 
men's nostrib. But the origin of this feature of Hebrew life 
lay in ancient social customj and its ultimate root lay in the 
mentality of the Hebrew race. Not that it was exclusively 
Hebrew. Inordinate thirst for gloiy is an essential feature of 
Oriental mentalityj just as lust of dDiniiiic»n was inherent in the 
Roman character^ The words that are put into the mouth of 
the Philistine Goliath,^ of the Aramaean Ben-Hadad,^ of the 
Assyrian Sennacherib/ and of the Babylonia Kebuchadneasar ® 
all point in the same direction. 

Further examples of the same feature are found In the fond¬ 
ness for exaggerating the numbers of an army, especially of that 
of a conquered enemy. Such figures cannot be taken at their 
face value—they stand simply for a very large number, but arc 
grossly exaggerated. The aame tendency to hyperbole was 
carried into the words of the Deity : jahveh promises to make 
Abraham’s posterity as numerous as the dust of the earth,* aa 
the sand on the seashore," as the stars of heaven.’ It is not to 
be wondered at that a society with tendencies of this kind was 
nut content to let its yea be yea, and its nay nay. The oath 
had a great vogue.* Fven the Deity confirmed His assertions 
by an oath. Again, gestures were used to heighten the force 
of the words: shaking the head,* dapping tlie hands i*— 
Dcutero-Isaiah even uses this expression of the trees of iho 
field “—stamping the foot,’* tearing the hair/® rending the 
earmenta.’* A further development nf the same tendency is 
found in certain symbolical actions of the prophets which do 
not coiiimend themselves to modem taste/* But this love of 
•^ggeration found other methods of expression in action, 'fhe 
portions which were served to guests were excessive/* as were 
also the gifts to the man whose good-will it was desired to gain. 
When Hazacl came to inquire of the prophet Elisha regarding 
the outcome of the King of Syria's illness he brought with 
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him forty comel-Joads of valuables from Damascus.^ It is not 
necessary to imagine that these camels were heavily laden— 
the longer the cavalcade the more impressive it was. The 
entire round of social life was marked by love of ceremony and 
pompousness. 

Life in the country districts was, no doubt, much simpler 
and more naturaL On the way to fetch wator,* or at the well¬ 
head itself,’ young girls could be met, and from Olel Testament 
examples we know how frankly they entered into conversation 
with any man who passed that way. Ilis readiness to help them 
more than made up for the injustice which they may occasion¬ 
ally have experienced at the bands of rude male fellow-workers. 

In the city the natural centre of life was the gate. It was 
here that meetings were held, bargains made, and new^ of the 
day discussed. The gate was for the city what the flat roof was 
for the house. In most cases it was men of standing in the 
city who took the leading part in such discussions. In mag¬ 
nificent lines Job depicts such a scene : * 

\lTjeQ I went to the city councii. 

and down ia tbe 
tile youthii £cli back before me, 

;reilioiB rose to their feet^ 
the nobles ceased to talk 
and held their 
the magnates became mute 
and were etmek dumb. . . . 

Men listened to me carefully, 
and silently waited my advicCr 
My words feU fic^h on tkem like showers t 
they wailed for me for rain, 
like the dry clods in spring for rain^ 
and when 1 spoke, no one would speak 

Anyone who anxious to bring hiin^elf forward in the public 
eye was sure to find hh way to the Thu law was admin- 

isturud thcru,* and therefore it was that Absalom took up a 

' 2 Ktnisi viii, gv * t S&m. ix, ii, 

» Gen. xxiv, 15, xxjx, 9: Exyd- u, lO. 

* Job xxiXf 7-X0, 21-Z5. [Alaffatt'e tranATatioTk, gli^hUy altered,^ 
TSAN-ST-JiToft,] 

*" The xnarlct was In tJie square Inside tht gate. Thai wsjg the place fer 
pubtk gathi'-JingB fwe Neh. viii, r* 3). 

* Amxa V, 10 J 1 ^. exsTii, 5 j Dcut. 7- 
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position at the gate when he tried to arrogate to himself the 
privilege of giving judgment.^ The gate, indeed, was the centre 
of the entire life of the city. All important business transactions 
were carried through there, especially those that required to be 
legally attested. A vivid description of such a scene is given 
in the Book of Ruth.^ The question at issue was. Who was 
to take possession of the ancestral property of Elimelech and 
marry his widowed daughter-in-law, Ruth ? Was it to be the 
next-of-kin or the next to him—viz., Boaz ? Boaz was anxious 
to meet the next-of-kin. The story shows us Boaz sitting at the 
gate, with citizens and others all round him. He waits for him 
to come—he is bound to come to the gate some time or other. 
When he does appear Boaz calls upon him to sit down beside 
him, and summons ten of the bystanders—men of standing— 
to sit down also, probably in a circle, with the two chief actors 
in the centre. The question is opened; the two discuss it 
eagerly, emphasizing their words by gestures, until ultimately 
the other takes off his shoe in token of renunciation.^ Then 
Boaz calls on those present to witness, and the ten men answer 
solemnly, " We are witnesses''; and finally the whole audience, 
who have been watching the entire scene with interest, add 
their confirmation by repeating the same formula. 

There is a similar scene in the history of Abraham.^ At the 
city-gate of Hebron sits the sheik, with all the signs of mourning 
upon him. He implores the people of the place—the Hittites 
of Hebron—to make over to him a place of sepulture where 
he may lay Sarah to rest. The people around him declare 
their willingness, and assure him that he may bury his dead 

in the choice of their sepulchres." ® None of them will withhold 
his sepulchre. Then Abraham rises and bows himself to the 
people of the land. He knows exactly the place he desires ; 
he asks for the cave of Machpelah, the property of a man named 
Ephron, and is prepared to pay the full price. Ephron, who 
has heard his words, raises his voice that all may hear : “ Nay, 
my lord, hear me. I give it thee for nothing." But the reader 

^ 2 Sam. XV. 2. * Chapter iv. 

* See my commentary on Ruth iv, 7, in Die funf Megillot in the ** Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament*' (1898); also Pedersen, Der Eid 
bei den Semiten (1914)# P- 53 - 

* Gen. xxiii. ® [Gen. xxiii, 6.— ^Translator.] 
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must not misunderstand this. Buhl ^ recalls a fine analogy 
from a tale in The Arabian Nights. A vizier of the Sultan is 
buying a female slave for his master. “ If she is for the Sultan," 
says the slave-dealer, " I must make him a present of her." 
Thereupon the vizier immediately sent for the money and paid 
him the price. Similarly, the Palestinian seller of to-day is 
wont to begin his bargaining with the words, " Take it for 
nothing: I give it to thee." After some haggling he names 
an excessive price, adding coolly enough, " But what is that 
between me and thee ? " * " Four hundred shekels of silver.^ 
What is that between me and thee } " says Ephron likewise, 
and immediately the scales are brought to weigh out the price. 
And thus " the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, which 
was before Mamre, the field and the cave which was therein, 
and all the trees that were in the field, were made over unto 
Abraham for a possession in the presence of the children of 
Heth, before all that went in at the gate of the city." ^ The 
special mention of the trees should be noticed; it is of set 
purpose. To this day when a piece of land planted with trees 
is bought the contract of sale records also the purchase of the 
trees; otherwise the buyer would run the risk of seeing the 
seller one day come to lay a legal claim to the fruit of the trees. ^ 
In Babylonian contracts of sale it is expressly mentioned that 
the trees are included in the sale, and the Jewish-Aramaean 
deeds of sale found in Egypt give a very careful and exact 
description of the property in question. The concluding words 
of the Abraham story are so clearly documentary in style that 
it is practically certain that in the ^th century—^the time when 
the story was written down—oral negotiations concluded with 
the drawing up of a written deed of sale. Scribes will have 
been in attendance at the gathering at the gate, ready to put 
in written form the arrangement reached. 

Purchase-deeds are mentioned in Babylonia as early as the 
law of Hammurabi. The requirements are remarkable for their 
strictness. " If anyone buys silver or gold or a male or female 
slave or an ox or an ass or anything else from the son or slave of 

^ Die soziaien Verhdltnisse der Istaeliten, p. 94, note. 

* L. Bauer, Volkslehen im Lande der Bihel, p. 166. 

* About iso, clearly a very high price. 

* Gen. xxiii, 17. * L. Bauer, op. dt., p. 166. 
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anyone without assessor and written deed, he shall be treated 
as a thief and be put to death." ^ Two such deeds, belonging 
to the years 649 and 651, were found in Gezer. They are—after 
the Babylonian style—clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions 
in the Assyrian language. As cuneiform writing cannot possibly 
have been used in Gezer at that time this discovery proves that 
the use of such deeds in Palestine must be very much older, 
although the Old Testament contains no example of them 
previous to Jeremiah's time. When Jeremiah bought from his 
cousin a piece of ground in his native town of Anathoth he wrote, 
as he himself tells us,^ the deed of sale on a sheet, sealed it, and 
took witnesses. Their names would, of course, appear on the 
deed itself.^ Previous to the introduction of this method of 
attesting transactions by written deed other tangible proof was 
needed to make such transactions valid. Abraham, for example, 
set seven ewe lambs of the flock by themselves in order to attest 
his claim, as against the Philistine king, to the well of Beer-sheba, 
which he had digged.^ The number seven was selected in view 
of the fact that Beer-sheba signified " the Seven Wells." ® 
By a naive transference of human customs to natural phenomena 
God was represented as having set the rainbow in the sky in 
token of a covenant obligation that He would never again bring 
a flood upon the earth.® The Hebrew word for covenant was 
b^rith. Every one knows the significance this word (German, 
Bund^ English, covenant) has acquired in the history of theology. 
This makes it all the more necessary to keep in view the fact that 
the Hebrew associated with b^rith other ideas than those which 
are suggested to us by the word * covenant.’ We usually assume 
that the contracting parties are equals; but, in the Hebrew 
view, one of the parties was superior to the other, and it was 
usually he who imposed the-covenant on the other. 

! § J* * Jer. xxxii, 10. 

The text distinguishes between a part that is sealed and one that is open 
(yerse ii). C/. the Babylonian tablets, which were put into an outer case. 
.The sealed part would correspond to the tablet enclosed; the open part to 

‘ Gen. xxi, 28. 

See supra, p. 65, noU 1. • Gen. ix, 12. 

» Hos. xii, I. is only an apparent contradiction. Israel presumes to enter 
u^n a WOTld-pohcy by making a covenant with Assyria. It is noteworthy 
Se Idng* post-Exilic author puts the community above 
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The Hebrew phrase ‘‘ to cut a covenant ** perhaps contains a 
hint of the method by which a covenant was made. In Israel's 
historical period the primitive custom according to which the 
contracting parties made incisions in their flesh and drank each 
other's blood ^ had, no doubt, been left behind. But in that 
period the animals sacrificed at the making of a covenant were 
still divided into two parts ; and the contracting parties walked 
between them,^ entering thus into a mysterious, mystical union, 
cemented, as it were, by one blood. This may have been 
conjoined with an expressed or tacit vow that if the covenant 
were broken the guilty party should share the fate of the animal 
that had been divided.^ There is also evidence that a covenant 
could be confirmed by the parties shaking hands.^ 

In the mind of the Hebrews there was another conception that 
fell into the category of a covenant thus understood—^viz., 
friendship. Friendship thus rested on a formal agreement. 
This is a characteristic example of that feeling of the Oriental 
for formality which dominated even purely human affairs. The 
Deity was also brought into the making of any covenant of 
friendship. Thus we read ^ that it was " because of the oath 
before Jahveh that was between David and Jonathan that 
David spared Jonathan's son when he delivered over the sur¬ 
vivors of Saul's house to the blood-vengeance of the Gibeonites. 
The ceremony by which the friendship of David and Jonathan 
was constituted included, as in other lands, an exchange of 
clothing. We read of Jonathan taking off his mantle and giving 
it to David, also his coat of mail and his sword, his bow and his 
girdle.® This reminds us of the similar behaviour of Glaucus 
and Diomede in the Iliad: Let us make exchange of arms 
between us, that these [others] also may know how we avow 
ourselves to be guest-friends by lineage." ^ Such exchange of 
armour was also common among the Celts. This story of the 

» See supra, p. 119. * Gen. xv, 17; Jer. xxxiv, 18. 

* See I Sam. xi, 7. The present text is perhaps only a weaker form of 
an original threat affecting not the cattle, but the owners themselves. An 
(Assyrian) treaty between Assumirari (c. 755 - 745 ) and Mati'ilu runs: *‘If 
Mati'ilu infringes these obligations, his head shall be cut off, just as the head 
of this goat is cut off." Cf. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten, p. 110. 

« See Ezek. xvii, 18. and Ezra x, 19, compared with x, 3. 

* 2 Sam. xxi, 7. 

* I Sam. xviii, 3. ’ Iliad, VI, 230. 
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friendship of David and Jonathan—an immortal page of glory 
for Old Testament ethics—makca up for the striking fact that 
there is scarcely any other mention of friendship in the ancient 
Hebrew period. It is rardy spoken of till the late Jewish period. 
The writer of Proverbs, though aware that true friendsliip 
a rarity,> boasts that in many cases a friend sticks closer than a 
brother ; ^ and Jesus, son of Sirach^ is never weary of praising 
the priceless value of a true friend.* It would appear, indeed^ 
that his own experiences el friendship had not always been happy. 
At leastp it is he who gives the knowing emmselp Beware of thy 
friends." ^ How many are friends only when the sky is fairp 
and are sought for in vain in da>^ of atresa I ^ Admit to thy 
intimacy only one out of a thousand.^ In post-Exilic days there 
must have been a pronounced devdupnmnt of clannishness, 
small circles banded together against others. Actual cliques 
arose, which became the brceding-grf}unila of endless eviF 
speaking and wricked gossip. They were occupied with talk 
about their neighbours and about things that did not concern 
them. The tongue must have been the cause of an incredible 
amount of harm; on the one side intrigues and slandcnjp tale¬ 
bearing and falaehoodj and on the other cringing flattery and 
obsequiousness, seem to have been universal.^ There wag no 
privacy > talc-bc^aring and aeandal-mongcring wcru rampant.® 
A proverb current in Palestine still says, What two people 
discuss together is sejon known to two thousand." There is 
hardly a page of post-£xilie literature in which we do not hear 
of " the dreadful tongue,” and the malice of it makes itself 
felt even in the pages of Holy Scripture. Hicto wc rmd the 
" pious ” saying all manner of evil things against the " wicked/' 
and calling down evil upon ihem. It ig difficult to say how far 
this is to be put to the account of the exclusive party piety that 
marked post-Exilie days, or how far back it goes into the time 
before the Exile. But, all the same, even prc-Exilic law * found 
it necessary to restrain the evil talk that besmirched the honour 

1 Prow. XX, 0. * Pfdv. xvlli, 24. 

" vi, 14-17, vUp 12, ifl. * vi. 13, 

• nicxlml. vi^ ft, Kxxvii, i-&, xT, 2j. • Ecclufl. 1^, ir. 

^ Sec Pr ^ vl my bwk DU der Zfii rum 

ZtitaSUf Ckwiiiit which h ii cif Sude';^ Btbfjtcke 77 ii{>^o^U da AUir 
* npnl^^ 

^ rmv. xx\i, 20. 
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of matron and maid. No doubt taJk of this kind abounded at 
those wine feasts where people discussed everything except the 
serious outlook of the times. But Amos, who denounces tht^e 
gatherings,‘ also declares that in the idle and luxurious life that 
had taken hold of Samaria women not only took part, but were 
even the ring-leaders,* 

A picture worthy to be put alongside that of Amos is draivn 
for us by Isaialu" He shows us the streets of Jerusalem, the 
decked-out ladies tripping along with heads held high, making 
the chains of their anklets jingle in order to attract the notice 
nf the pass ers -by. The Old Testame ni also speaks of prof ession at 
loose women. They sat at the city-gate or near it, at the doors 
of their houses, calling to the men passing that way; * or they 
strolled through the city, singing and playing.® Tlicy were 
known by their mode of dress; their heads were hidden from 
sight.® The rew'ard they asked was, say, a kid ’—^w'hich also 
seems to have been the sacrificial animal of the Greek lutara.* 
A woman of this class gained fame in the history of Israel— 
Hahab, who treated the spies so weD that she and hers were 
spared when Jericho was taken.’ 'I'he fact that her house— 
probably a known house of ilUfame —^was close to the city-wall 
was no doubt connected with her vocation. Josephus says she 
W'as an inn-keeper; probably ahe was. The metaphor in the 
Apocalypse of the wine of the wrath of whoredom is based no 
doubt on the fact that housea of ill-fame existed in the form of 
inns, and in the law of Hammurabi the regulations for the 
mistress of such an inn and those for public women are found 
close together.” 

The transition from nomadic conditions to settled life w'as 
marked by the rise of a social distinction between the rich and 
the poor. Concerning the nomad, Benzinger” justly writes; 
" Wealth means neither influence nor power. At the moat, it 
tneans the privilege of practising hospitality on a great scale. 

i Ainrjs vi, 4. * Amoa iv', j, * la, iiij. ifi- 

- ■« Gtn. xKK-viiL 14- ; PfOY. i*, * ia=- 16. 

■ Cen, KXjtviil, 15- jptjiviii* 17: cf Juijgfii 1. 

■ Luc.^, DiaS<^ mfrftriciL VII, !. 

• Josii. ii, vi, 17. 

1* C/. I Kin^ iii ly, an examptfi nf wQinini livimj 

!■ V, i, 2. ** Ki^v, Iviii, 3. 

^ to5 it leq. * * A rrA4«i!cif pf. p- *3J- 
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The life of the ■wealthiest sheik dilTers in no way froitt that of 
the poorest man. They eat the Same simple fare : they wear 
the same httmble clothing. Thoir daily work is ideotieal—it is 
robbery. Thoir pleasures are the same, to ride a sivlft horsCp 
to put jewels on wife and children. There is a very sufficient 
reason w^hy wealth cannot mean power—^among the Bedouins 
the saying holds good, * Lightly come, lightly gii/ In one night, 
an enemy attack may reduce the richest to beggary^ and there 
aje few who have not gone through this experience once or even 
oftener. Of course, one single bold stroke may just as quickly 
make up for what was lost." In contrast to this condition, the 
higher the c^^^lizat^n^ of the cotintry where a people has settled 
down, the more quickly w^Ul social differentiations be likely to 
set in. At fir^ti of couraej there may be causes that arrest this 
development—the common conflict against a common foe^ the 
uncertain hold of the newly gained prize, which its former owners 
still seek to regain. These tend to keep people together While 
a nation is engaged in war or in the colonization of new territory 
there is not much opportunity for the emergence of social 
inequalities. There are evidences that the newly cyjnqucrcd 
country continued for a time to be held in common — that is to 
say, it was divided by lot among all the members of the com¬ 
munity. Again and again dow^n to a late penud tlicre are 
references ^ that seem to indicate that this had been the case, 
and these references are accompanied by all kinds of cifnrLa to 
maintain this system of land-holding.- To this dayp indeed, a 
portion of the territory of Palestine belongs to the State and is 
farmed by the entire village—of courscp in this ease the members 
of the community are replaced by the inhabitants of the district 
■—while the other portions^ those W’hich are situated cloKe to the 
villagej are private property. W'hich is heritable and can be given 
away.^ 

It is no longer possible to make out the process by w'hich in 
ancient Israel the transition from communal possession to private 

^ Mic= ii, 5: Jtft. autivij, iz; Ps, ivl, 5 ; £f. Uie HiabrflT^’ AKpresslons In 
five soiDfl one " a portion ic tlifr land '' fJodi, joy, 4) md " to hiive a portiDO 
vdlh " Mmfr onp (Dtut. jdi, j^e), 

* jer, xxxii, 7 ; Ruth iv, ^ ff. ; T^v. mxv , 25 ff. 

* Ste lluhh Difi .sffxisfcw r^rAdllnif der linuHtin, p. 57. It ia ulao possible 

that the nmuigmiciit ot tho SsbboitaA year in a irltc of this cimnnuErEril land- 
holding PFolff^omma mr GucAieJifM /sraih (1905)^ p. 113II. 
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property was made. It is only occasionally that a step in the 
process can be seen. Although legend has greatly exaggerated 
it, there must have been some basis for the tradition of Solomon’s 
great wealth. That king maintained a Court of a brilliance that 
had never before been Imown in Israel. The people got a near 
view of luxurious living, and took pleasure in copying it. 
Anyone who had the faculty of making money had the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so. A class of rich people began to be formed, 
and unfortunately landed property came to be accumulated in 
the hands of the rich at the expense of the common peasant and 
small-holder. It was an additional disadvantage to the latter 
class that, as was the case in Greece and Rome, the right of 
citizenship was restricted to those who held property in land. 
Micah 1 describes the insatiable greed of those who “ covet fields 
and take them by force ; and houses, and take them away, who 
oppress a man and his house, a man and his heritage.” And 
Isaiah * denounces those who ** join house to house and lay field 
to field.” The result of all this must have been a piling up of 
wealth and prosperity in the hands of a few.® Isaiah declares 
that the country was “ full of silver and gold, neither is there 
any end of their treasures.” * 

The worst of it was—and the conditions were the same in 
both kingdoms, Israel and Judah—that these “ new rich,” giving 
up all work on field and farm, and leaving all the trouble con¬ 
nected with it to paid officials,® spent their wealth in luxurious 
living, in gluttony and debauchery. Luxury appeared in their 
houses, which became palaces. They anointed their bodies with 
the finest oil. They reclined on soft cushions on couches inlaid 

» Mic. ii, 2. * Is. V, 8. 

* It is not easy to estimate the value of money at the time. Some fixed 
points may be found as follows. A slave w^as valued at 30 silver shekels 
(see supra, p. 164, note 3), a daughter at 50 (see supra, p. 156). A silver 
shekel was worth about half a crown. The threshing-floor of Araunah cost 
50 (2 Sam. xxiv, 24). the hill of Samaria 6000 (i Kings xvi, 24 = two talents), 
the cave of Machpelah 400 (Gen. xxiii, 15). The price of provisions seems 
to have been comparatively cheaper: i shekel for i sea (2! pecks) of fine 
flour or for 2 sea of barley (2 Kings vii. i). i shekel for a vine (Is. vii, 23) 
presupposes a prosperous condition. It is interesting to see that a later 
estimate (i Chron. xxi. 25) gives the price of Araunah’s floor as 600 gold 
shekels (each £2 55.). This seems to indicate a rise in the value of land. 
See Buhl, loc. cit., p. 96. 

* Is. ii, 7 ; cf. for northern kingdom Hos. xii, ii. 

^ 2 Sam. ix, 10. 
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\*Hth ivory, and loasted on roast meat and re veiled in wine, with 
garlands of flowers rauiiid their heads.The music that was 
played to them could hardly be heard above tbeir ow^n noisy 
singing* Besides, their methods of obuining the money for 
this gay life were ruthless and unscrupulous ; they harried and 
tormented the poor, and sold up helpless widows,* and when 
these iwidowB sought justice in the law-courts their oppressors, 
sitting as judges, made further gain by accepting bribes to give 
judgment against them.* Even kings dowm to the latest times 
before the ExJk were ^ilty of this wicked abuse of pnwer,* 

This rampant illcgsdity and injustice not only called forth the 
loud protests of the prophets, but also aroused the opposition 
of people like the Kcchabiteo and Nazirites. These sects held 
civibsatioii itsdf responsible for all this wickediiess, and main¬ 
tain crl that the true national ideal could be reached only by 
ren ou ncing it and ret uming to the nomadic life. * The prophets, 
although they heartily condemned certain results of civilization ’ 
by no means agreed with this one-sided view, Hosea least of 
them ail. According to Hosea, Jahveh owns the civilized land 
of Palest intuit is " His house '* *—and the gifts of the land, its 
corn and wine and oil, nay, even its silver and gold, are all gifts 
of Jahvdi to his spouse Israel » This is sufficient to show' that 
caution is necessary in accepting the view, widely lidd to-day. 
that the prophets were social reformers. All idea of a social 
quiiBtion as such was far from their minds. What roused their 
indignation when they looked at certain social wrongs were 
tilings of a purely inward, moral, and religious Idnd^he 
contempt for justice and righteousness,callousness and infi¬ 
delity,w false trust in external possessions,the entire turning 
away from God that marked the life of the time."* Therefore 
they did not set before themselves the task of changing the 
outward social conditioiuj of their day, but they did demand that 
justice and rightcousncK should flow down as a mighty stream t* 
that the people should return to God in love and loyalty and 


■ i Kings iv, 1. 


“ Ami^ vi, ^: cL iapra, p„ rBj. 

* Amw V, ir i. ■ J,. v, aj; Erph. m, 3 . 


* ^ ” Amo* 4nd iiiah 
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practise kindness,^ that they should seek the springs of po'^er 
in faith in Him alone,^ and " circumcise their hearts/’ ’ Their 
whole attitude meant simply a reduction of all the social 
problems of their day to social ethics.* If in this campaign they 
specially assisted the poor and the oppressed that could h^dly 
have been otherwise. 

Such pow'erful exhortation to have regard to the poor could 
not long remain without result. The better instincts of the 
Hebrew nation responded to the prophetic preaching, and the 
result was a ayateni of laws for the protection of the poor. Even 
the Book of the Covenant, which in its original form goes back 
to pre-prophetic times, contains ordinances of various kinds in 
their interests. For example, the poor man is not to be treated 
harshly or usuriously in oonnexion with a loan of money.* Legal 
proceedings against him are to be carried out witli the utmost 
possible generosity.* Further, the year W’ben the land lies 
fallow—every seventh year ^—is to be turned to hia beneht, and 
all the yield of that year ia to be left to him.* Ordinances of 
this kind were adopted by Deuteronomy, and carried a stage 
further.* ITie poor man is to be allow-ed to eat as many grapes 
os he likes in the vineyard, but he must not carry any away 
with him; or he may pluck ears of com in the field, but he must 
not " move a sickle unto the standing corn.'*^* If at harvest- 
time a sheaf was left in the field the owner was forbidden to 
return to fetch it; and when the grapes and olives were gathered 
no gleaning was allowed. In both cases what was left bclon|^d 
to the poof.“ Again, the tenth part of the yield of every third 
year was to be kept for the use of the poor—i,r., of the T^evites 
(those priests who had lost their occupation by the abolition of 
all the sanctuaries outside Jerusalem), of strangers, widows, 
and orphans.“ The day labourer was to be paid at the end 
of each day's work,** and when a man who had been enslaved for 

» H«. vl, I, its. 6 ; iCc. vi, 6 . * la. mrs, 15 . ^ J«r. iv. *. 

*■ P, l>ifl PrtiftieH (iSrOJl ! J- HcfTTDaim. D^t i{^wiak 

dsr PFi>pAjdiH ( 1911 }. * acdj, 34 . 

* EwJ WJS. tf, p. 17 a. ^ Sc^ p. S0O. 

■ EioiL ssiii, II. * Yfaiit, xv, 7 S. 

IX'iit- xaJiL 5^5^ There Ie s. Bunilar provi^iitin in Cemian kw. S« U. 

CmntfriJfr drw A^Ufiunaktitidi, p. ga. 

I>nit. Xiiii, fl5- T>™t. tg. 

DfiUt. 3 QV, l 3 , "■ MV, 14 . 
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debt was set freo his master was to give him a sum of money to 
help him o^-cr the fi^t days of his freedom.^ The law showed a 
special interest in lega] procedure as afiecting the poor^ and 
tempered the rigours of tlie law of Ikn or piedge » Finily it 
interested itself in the unfortunate, not only in regard to the 
sly conce^ of their life, but also in regard to their religious 
mterrats—the poor were to be admitted to the sacrificial feasts 
in order that they also might " rejoice before God.” * 

1 his strongly marked humane tendency, which is characteristic 
of Deuteronomy, was not allowed to fall into desuetude Later 
legislation r^nacted some of the provisions just mentioned, and 
even went farther in the same direction. For example the 
custom,^ supei^titions in origin, of leaving a comer of a field 

pCK>r/and the cnhaoci- 
meat of the Sabbatic year to be a year of jubUee ^ ^-as intended 

to abohsh Poverjr: the law in question required that all 
property which had been pledged owing to poverty should then 
S ^ tJiose who liad become slaves on account 

of debt then to be set at UbertyA It is very evident, 
Fficata’ Code here goes beyond all that is 

legislators held the soberer and truer opinion that " the poor 

The-ctual estimate of 
I>n\erty and the popular attitude toward the poor vaned. At 

contempt, and did so with 
that me^s w prevalent opinion of society was 

ll^l Z T accordance with their deserts « But 

there was also another v.’ay of looking at things. Was it not 
the case (people asked} that poverty was a part of the divine 
eov^ment of the world ? - Kay, had not God a special inter^' 

them^as tr’ f **^’^*^ * special nimbus seemed to shine round 
them as the favountes of God ? To be interested in the poor 


* OtDt XV, IJ, 
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thus to be doin^ wh 3 t God did.' Proverb-writ erg 
even went so far as to say that to have mercy on the poor was 
equivalent to lending to God/ whik on the other hand to mook 
the poor was to be guilty of blasphemy against God,® And, 
finally, linguistic usage in Hebrew teaches that the sum and 
gubstajiee of right conduct was alms-giving.^ In proportion as 
the ]ot of the post-Exilic community became lees comfortable 
this view gained ground, especially in pious circles. ** Poor," 
*Mowiy," ^"wretched" became titles of honour People took 
pleasure in applying them to themselves/ although their main 
i purpose in doing so wag to luy claim to the liclp and deliverance 
Lilac God vouchsafes to the poor. 

There was a s im il ar fl u ct uation in the es Limatc of w^ealth. Men 
did not find it easy to give up the thought of aU the desirable 
and attractive things that wualtli could bestow,■ and they saw 
in it| if not something that W'as simply natural,^ at least the 
special blessing by which God discinguialied His own.® But 
experience gave a bitter contradiction to this theory. The 
methods by which the wealth of many people had been acquired 
were so detestable/ the ruthlessncss and the harshness,'^ the 
greed,the arrogance, and the conceit'® of rich men caused 
suffering so wide^pread^ tha.t people could not fall to see that 
the posgession of wealth had another side. Further, the timeSj 
with the catastrophes they were bringing upon land and pcaple, 
could not fail to bring vividly before men's minds the insta¬ 
bility ^ and the worthlesgncsg of riches. Ai\d so voices still 
continued to be heard warning men of the dangers of wealth, 
and as time went on these voices gained the day* 

■ Picv. iiv, 3t. This thoufilit louad frequent expression by Eg^-ptiaiis 

of tha oew empire (Ettpau. ih'fl d^y^ischo p. Sj). 

■ Beev. xix* * £*n3v, xvij, 5. 

* The word refcm.id to is ' rlghtioiL^new ': IaIpt it mwjit' aJms/ 

* Is. riv, 30, 31, and oFteti m the 

* I^v, Xr i^. JDV, -20, XV\[U 11, X 3 X, 4. 

^ The usual H^htvw word for inheritano^ {tbzi^AjaliiA} oiso niismt pruperty 
or possmiOiiA ill fcnemlp sa iI men hud u natural rEght to property luid 
podufissions. 

n r Kio^ iil* 13 : iu, le. xiii- i&. xxii, 4 ; I^. cxii. 3 . 

■ Jer, V, iC7; 1 ^- \ Pr&v. xxviit S. 

Prov, xvili, 23. ^ Prov, jci, eS, 

Jcr. ix, ; Ps- xlis, ^Tov. xxviU, 11. 

li Jirr. 3tvli, 11; Ptov, udii, 5, S: Eedes. v, 9 H. 

Fs. xlix, 17; Pn>v. ad, 4. 
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W E havii auen that the main bcind of union between 
individuals in the nomadic period wag that "which waa 
based on community of biood— i.c., it waa based on 
membfiiship tn a clan or tribe. From the moment when settled 
life be^an that bond ^ave place to one founded on Jocal contiguity^ 
Tlinsc belonged together who dwelt together, and the community 
of mterects that connected those who were neighbour? could 
oven become stronger tlian that of those who were connected 
by blood’'relatiDiiship, After all, Uieir main interest now was 
the protection of the territory that was their common home and 
the conjoint cultivation of the land that provided their common 
sustenance. Under such circumstances people were drawn 
together by the cares and dangers in which they allalike shared, 
and these were more pow'urful bonds than common descent or 
Unt^ge. How under such circumstances this new community 
of interests can sometimes overshadow the old is clearly seen 
from ihe exhortation of the Caliph Omar to his Arabs : " Hold 
fast to your ancestral connexions, and be not like the peasants 
of Irak, who when asked ‘ Whence come ye ? ’ answer ' From 
such and such a viliage/ " t All the same, the way in whicli 
the conquest of Canaan was carried through prevented the 
ancient forms of tribal and clan constitution from losing their 
meaning all at once. Speaking generally, the tribes went their 
separate ways, and their individual peculiarities lay too deep 
to be easily eradicated. We have evidence of this in the 
characterizations of the separate tribes given in the so-called 
'■ blessings " of Jacob * and Moses.® At first the tribal organi¬ 
zation was still so strong that it needed special drcumstancL? < 
to bring the tribes togetljer in joint action. We must not allow 
ourselves to be misled by tlie account given in the Booh of 
Judges, It shows throughout a tendency to represent as 


* ZDUG. vol. *1 pa&i). p. iSj. 

^ xIjx* 

^ See supra, p. and Judges vui, t. 
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gcmjnil undertakings enterprises thnt were merely Jocal. The 
more we succeed in Bcparating the kernel of the ancient stories 
Irum the subsequent wrappings, the more evident it beemnes 
that many a deed attributed to the various "judges" was 
really carried out by the tribe to which they severally bdonged, 
or even by only a portion of it. 

It was just detached incidents of this kind, in which the 
inspiring energy of one man brought deliverance to his clan or 
Lrihe by a brilliant victory, that gradually undermined that 
democratic feeling wdiidi, as wc have seen, dominated tlie 
ancient tribal organization of the nomadic pcriiid,’ A man who 
had led his people to victory in war easily became their loader 
in time nf peace. Besides, the Hebrew invaders could not fail 
to be impressed by the Caiiaanitc type of organiisation which 
they still saw in practice. From the Tell Amama letters we 
know that Canaan was governed by separate district chieftains 
and city-princes, who were fond of styling themselves kings.® 
These separate spheres of dominion, varying in size, having a 
city as political centre in the middle of a number of smaller 
localities dependent upon it, continued to exist even after they 
had passed under Hebrew rule. Hencu the Old Testament 
phrase which speaks of a city and its " daughter " eitiua.* We 
are perhaps inclined to withhold Irom the Hebrew^ chieftains of 
ancient tJmfts the title of king because w*e are accustomnd to 
connect the thought of Hebrew kingship with the national 
monarehy that came into being when Saul ascended the throne. 
But it is a pyhri probable that this national monarchy was 
preceded by various experiments in the form of tribal or district 
or city monarchies, even if they were no more than attempts on 
the part of the victorious Hebrew invaders to copy the Canaan it c 
example just mentioned. Aw a matter of fact, the rule of a ntuTi 
like Gideon * or Abimelcch ® was little other than a monarchy, 
although Gideon's authority did not extend far beyond the 
borders of bis own tribe Manasseh,* and his only roal support 

I Sm lUpra. p, tli I. * s« tupra, p, 

* xvij, J ; J udgea xl, 26. Th^M He'lwcw cities were not vwy large. 
Aecordinff t* Jer. Hi, 29, Jpruiialfm. to modern ideas;, waa .t imolt town. 
See DuHiu'v Dat Bath Jmttna, in thfl " Kur^er Mand-COoiincotar sum Alten 
Trituncnt," in /of. 

• Xote his liiaL-iii, iuiU ttii: claima oJ bis seventy sons (judgits ijt, a), 

' Judgt!! ix. * vi, 35. 
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was his own clan Abiezer, and Abimelech s authority was 
restricted to the region of Shechem, where his support was 
derived from his mother’s clan. We have, indeed, a proof of the 
great strength and the long continuance of the political power 
of the clan in those continual revolutions that took place in 
the northern kingdom and in the alternations of policy—now 
leaning toward Assyria and now toward Egypt—that marked 
its history. These alternations of policy were due to the rivalries 
that existed between separate clans, just as was the case in 
Babylon, where her various enemies each found supporters in 
the clans of that city.^ This also explains the lasting influence 
of the elders ” and “ nobles ” of Judah, in whom even Isaiah 
recognized the actual responsible political leaders of the 
time. 2 

The rise of a kingdom— i,e,, of a sphere of monarchical rule 
extending beyond the limits of a tribe or district and embracing 
a whole nation—^was the outcome of external pressure, which 
urgently called for a closer concentration of the national forces. 
It was Samuel’s merit that he saw this need clearly, and in order 
to relieve that pressure suggested to the man best qualified for 
the task the idea of seizing the moment and putting himself at 
the head of the nation. The words that are put into Samuel’s 
mouth at his interview with Saul,^ ** Thou shalt rule over Jahveh’s 
inheritance and save them from the hands of their foes round 
about,” express correctly what the people of the time expected 
from the establishment of a monarchy; and there is no doubt 
whatever that, from that point of view, it was felt by the people 
to be a great gain. As a matter of fact, according to the account 
we have the thought of setting up a king was suggested to 
Samuel by God Himself, who had graciously looked upon the 
misery of His people.^ We must not allow ourselves to be 
disturbed by the fact that our present text is interwoven with a 
second account which ascribes the establishment of the monarchy 
to a popular desire that was displeasing to God, and which looks 
upon it as an invasion of the exclusive governing rights of God. 
It is easy to see that this second account reflects ideas of a later 
time which was completely dominated by theocratic conceptions. 

* Buhl, Die sozialen Verkdltnisse der Israeliten, p. 39. 

* Is. iii, 12. 14. » I Sara, x, 1 (Greek text). 

* I Sam. ix, 16 (correct text). 
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Even the choice of David as king was thii unanimous act of 
hI] the ciders of Israel," ^ And when the kingdom was split 
into two—and this also was decidud by a national gathering— 
the question at isstie wa^ merely who should succeed to the 
throaep not whether the monarchy as such should be continued.* 
This does not iniply that there was no oppositioup even in ancient 
times, Lo tlic idea of a monarchy. We have direct evidence of 
such opposition in the so-called "^Vparable of Jotham.''* The 
trees deal red to anoint a king to reign over them, but none of 
the nobler trees would agree^ neither the olivCj^ nor the vinc^ 
nor the figj hut only the thorn. There was^ that is to say, little 
that was attractive or dignified in the monarchical idea. This 
view re-echoes the democratic ideas that had prevailed m the 
nomadic period.* 

With such views still powerfully at work, we can understand 
that it took some time for the authoriLy of tlie tuouamh to 
become effective* and that there could not fail to be a trial of 

strength hut ween apposing influimccs beforu hi^ authority 

became supreme. But the opposition to it was not based on 
spiritual ideas, although the second account mentioned above 
suggests that this was its origin. The opposition was natnraL 
It w^as the opposition that always and everj^w^here arises be¬ 
tween centralized powder and centres of power that were 
originally independent. This opposition made itself felt as late 
as David s reigo. When Sheba the Benjamite stirred the hearts 
of the people ^htb the cry,* 

No part have w# in Davids 

No ioTieritatice in Jesse's son. 

Each to his tent, O Israel/' 

his w'ords were a faitlfful expression of the ancient ccntrifugnl 
tribal consciousuess ; and the real meaning of Solomion^s division 
of the land into twdve districts* is seen in its true light only 
wheu we realize that he deliberately drew the boundaries o£ 
these divisions so as to cut through the ancient tribaJ boundaries, 
and thus brake dawn the independence of the earlier tribal 
authority. It w^as in this w*ay that he became the real founder 
of the Hebrew^ State : but it vras also a sign that the ancient 

■ z yajn. V, 3. ■ I KiiLK9 jii, r, * JuUgrt 

* Sefl fMpfa, p. tzi L * 1 Sam. J. *1 Kin^ 7. 
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tnbsd influence not yet e?ctinct when, immediately after hia 
death, the kingdom split asunder 
But there was something else that helped to ensure the 
victory of the monarehicHi idea. The East knoT^'s no monarchy 
other than one “ by the grace of God/' and to Gorlw will man 
must needs submit. The outward expression of the divine 
character of the chosen king was hJs anointing—an inheritance 
from the Canaanite period.^ This surrounded the king — at 
least in the minds of all right-thinking people — mth a peculiar 
sanctity which made him inviolable.* But, with all thdr awe 
of the king, this attitutle never went in Israel, as it did in E^pt, 
the length of deifying him. To the Hebrew mind the line of 
division between divine and human was too sharply drawn for 
that. The wnse w'oman of Tekoa, eager to obtain a boon from 
King Davidp might eairy her flattery so far as to speak of his 
angelic wisdom and goodness; ^ and others^ using the language 
of poetry, might call the kingthe breath of life of hia people,^ 
the adopted of God/* oj even God's " son ; * but it w'ould 
be reading too iiiLich into these expressions to imagine that 
they have any metaphysical background wThatever. They are 
merely the religious reflex of the despotic conceptinn of an 
Oriental monarchy and echoes of the extravagant adulation 
with W'hieh in solemn moments the king waa aurrounded^aSi 
for example, on the day when he ascended the throne^ and at 
the sound of the trumpets all the people clapped their hands 
with joy, and broke forth into the cry, " God save the king/' 
so that the earth seemed to tremble at the noise. 

Ihe flr^t embodiment of royal abselutism waa Solomon. In 
Saul and David it was still in its early stages. Saul did, indeed, 
order the prie^u at Nob, eighty-five in number, to be put to 
death for having helped David, and no protect was raised by 
any of these present; but his authority w'os not yet sufficient 
to compel his myrniiclcms to carry out hi« command. They 
refused lu lay hands OH the consecrated persons of the priests, 
and the King had to entrust the order to the hands ol a syeoplnmi 
foreigner. i\nothcr act ol violence on the part of the same king 

^ p. ri+. * I Sam. jedv, 7, jtxvi. 9] c/. Ejsort xxli. ii 3 . 

1 nv, 17. 2Q. * Lnm iv. SD, ft Pa iJ. 7, tjooax, 27. 

I Kiiigg I, J4, 39 ; 2 Kin^ xi. J3 ; z Sain, lo ; 1 ^, x£vlii 2^ 

^ i Sam. 17. 
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—his vioknct^ td the Gibi:oiiiLes—had td he atoned for by his 
posterity laith their live5,^ Altogether^ the picture ol Saul's 
Court and CEmrtdiEesIiaws a patriarchal, almost idyllic j EimpUdty 
which is hardly in keeping with despotic mle. Under a sacred 
tree at Gibea the unly dwelling-place provided for himself 
and the officials around him.® We read of a uunsirel being 
brought to his Court ^ Lo dispel his melancholy moods, but 
tlierc is no w^ord of any other form of amuBeincnt. And even 
if the tale that makca David this minstrel is no more than a tale, 
it is valuable in this respect, that it implies the possibility that 
a simple minstrel inight marry the King's daughter* Or^ 
again^ take the picture given us of the royal tahk. Only four 
places were laid ; the King^s seat was at the back wall, his son 
Juiiathan's opposite him, and on either hand sat David, his 
son-in-law', and Abner, hfs cousin and captain of the host," ^ 
The fact that this captain was the King’s own Ltiusin—we have 
a similar condition of things in the reign of David, in the persons 
of Jnali and Aiiiasa—show S that these early kings were still 
compelled to find their main support in members of their owm 
clan. Nor must we overlook the significance of the fact that 
the members of the tribunal held under the tamarisk at Gibea 
were addressed by Saul as Benjamites ®—his following was still 
limited to his own tribe. His place of residence was this same 
Gibea, his native towm, outside whose gates he was ploughing 
with his oxen when the messengers brought the news that 
roused him to the decisive act of his With such an 

enioufage, the ceremonial side of his Court must have been very 
simple, altogether difTercot from what came, under his second 
BuccLsaor^ Solomon, to be considered suitable.® The sole in¬ 
signia of royalty seem to have been the javeiiii ^ and the bracelet.^® 
Probably David was the first monarch to wear tbe crown.^ 

When w^e come to David’s reign w'e find conditions that 

1 ? S-tiTfl. ssi. ' I Sam. Mi. 6 , 3idv, 2. * t S^ni. y:\% 14 . 

“ I Ssjn.r Jtviii* T7, • f Sam. 3 tK, 25. * t Sam, mJj 7 - 

^ I S^fu. xi, 4 . 

■ C/, 1 KiQg^ iL ^ 0 - Tlilfl pa£sage dcoXa with the i^enmniaj at the tc- 
c^ptmd Cii the qucen-mtjlljer who a Kpticial part at Cemrt ^scc 

I XV, 13 ; 2 ffingi x, 13). * i Sam. xxn, 6. 

1* 1 Sam. n 10^ « Kings xh 13 (candled textb Uolh pasagi-? inentton 

the dieulem Ps. Ixxxtx, 40, cmxu^ ifl) ; v S;uia. 3 , to, \a pcrhxpa not in bH 
polnta really hiitoiical, " - Sam. xii, 30. 
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already reveal development. It was in itself a forward step 
when, wnth great political sagacity, he selected a residence 
situated as Jerusalem was. With regard to personal matters, 
David invited to his table anyone who pleased him.i His 
harem was larger than Saul’s, although it was still modest in 
comparison with Solomon’s.* Besides Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
another wife of David w'as a king’s daughter—viz., Maacha— 
but her father, king of the petty Aramaean kingdom of Geshur, 
could not be compared with Solomon’s father-in-law, the King 
of Egypt.® Then we hear also of David’s concubines.^ The 
increased number of these rival mistresses meant, of course, 
an increase in the number of royal princes to grudge each other 
the succession to the throne. (An hereditary kingship was 
already an understood thing.) Intrigues, and things worse than 
intrigues, were introduced into the royal Court. David’s eldest 
son Amnon fell by Absalom s hand, perhaps for other reasons 
than that Absalom had his sister’s dishonour to avenge.® 
Absalom’s own desire to succeed to the throne was clearly shown 
by his revolt. After his death Adonijah and Solomon contended 
for the succession. David’s intervention, and his decision in 
favour of Solomon,* although Adonijah, as the older, had a 
better claim, revealed unmistakably a leaning toward despotism. 
The strong protest aroused by this step is shown by the fact that 
Adonijah’s supporters included some of David’s most loyal 
adherents, such as Joab and the priest Abiathar.* It was 
perhaps another proof of the growing despotic power of the 
throne that the royal princes now began to have a rank different 
from that of ordinary citizens. They had incomes for their 
own use, and were able to keep horses and carriages.* They 
could even have a private celebration of the Feast of the Sheep¬ 
shearing, and invite to it such guests as they pleased.® Further 
the ^ng now began to dispose according to his sovereign will 
of the property of his subjects and to grant at his pleasure 
freedom from taxation to certain families.*® When Meribaal 
joined Absalom’s revolt David gave his property to Meribaal’s 
steward, Ziba; and when, after David’s return, Meribaal again 


* 2 Sam. ix, 7. 

* 2 Sam. xvi, 21. 
’ I Kings i, 7. 

* 2 Sam. xiii, 23. 
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submitted the pntpErty was divided between the two.’^ We 
need only pursue this line to reach one of the objections which 
those who were opposed to the monarchy urged against its 
institution—viz., that the king would take the best fields and 
vineyards and olive-groves and bestow them upon his officials.^ 
There must have been some ground for this objection, for even 
flzckiel, in his ideal coimiitution, awards to the monarch a large 
private estate, so that he might not in the future oppress hia 
people, but leave them their land.* It was a significant question 
that fell from Saul's lips wheu he was accusing hia followers 
of conspiring against him; “ Will the son of Jesse give every 
one of you fields and vineyards ? " * 

While the number of Saul's ofEcials was modest, the number 
under David's righite was much larger. There were his military 
leaders, first and foremost the redtmbtable Joab, and later, 
when Joab had fallen for the time into disfavour, Am^a; abo 
Joab’s brother Abiahai—all of them cousins of David. Alsu 
he surrounded himself with a foreign bodyguard; for the 
" Chorcthites and the Felethites" were not, as was formerly 
supposed, "executioners and runners," but "Cretans and 
Philislin^,” W'ho had been adherents of David since his free- 
booting days in Pliiiistia; the Philistines had migrated from 
Crete.® The captain «f this bodyguard was an infiuential 
person—so much is clear from tlic part played by Eunaiah.* 
TheperBon styled the" kiug’s servant " ’ {ebed means ' servant,' 
perhaps ' adjutant') seems to have held a military post. The 
heads of the political administration were the Maskir and the 
Sopher : the latter was the scribe—i.f., the Secretary' of Static 
who looked after the political correspondence; * the former 

« 1 Sam. xvi. 4, »lx. 30. * ' 3 **“- ’-l- 

* Erftk. itM, iS. »lviii, at. * * * l 

' Cf ^pr0t p- 50 |i 2- Tli'eSi't Cretans ^lD<l Phslistiots iit Dct be 

confused with the ai* hundred Cadutes with Itiai at Uictt Jwud (a Sam, iv, 
iS iiud sec my booh. J>tD Sullung der liTtuIitea and dtr Judtn ju thn FTfMdtM.. 
p \a] In a Sam. xx. sj. Carian is a cicxicnl error for rnctan, UTicthcr 
ViGn^ *i, 4, ly. rwilly implies CarLnu snldieia Is uacertwii. 

» 2 Ktara 'xsS, ta ^ ef. the iiwila " Sth'ma'a, the servant of JcrolMaiii," 
1111 and '■ Obadiah's, the servant ol the ting," Ste supra, p. Es. unie 3 . 

• Under Solciuion there wem iwo trf them (i Kingj iv. 3J; lattr there wm 
only one again (1 Kings »i, n, sh, a. xxii, 3), Hi* plMC of work is men¬ 
tioned (Jcr. xxxvi, la, w). 
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(literally, " Hu who brings to Rcnioinbrancc *') was not, as 
long thought, the royal historiographer, but the vizier, who 
remindctl the king orally of the businusa that required attention. = 
In addition to tliesu the king had his eouiisellors, mert mostly 
of mature years,® known for their subtlety, like the famous 
AhithopbeJ. "A counsel, which Ahitliojdiul had counselled, 
was in those days as if a man had inquired of the oracle of 
God. * Was it a special distinction among these counsellors 
to have the title the king’s friend " ? * The title was also 
known at the Egyptian Court.* Under Solomon other offices 
were added, among them a minister of the royal household,* 
Md the holders of this pfiice came frequently into prominence 
in subsequent times.' It is nutew^orthy also that the priests 
w'erc included in the category of royal officials. The after- 
history of the Hebrew priesthood proves that this was the case, 
I hey Were the blind tools of the kings, compelled to obey their 
masters comuiand, even in coimu>;ion with things like the 
erection of a new* stylo of altar,* and to conserve the rDy:U 
interests whenever the throne scemud to be in dajiger.® Natu¬ 
rally, Lherufore, the fall of a royal dynasty meant the fall of the 
priesthood—they were an integral part of the David 

appointed, among others, two of his own sons as priests,“ and in 
addition he personally performed priestly duties in connexion 
with a matter of such importance as the bringing of the Ark to 
Zion, Qad in the linen ephod which was part of the priests' 
uniform, he performed a ceremonial dance before the Ark, 
offered sacrifice, and blessed the people.Similarly, at the 
consecration of the Temple at Jerusalem Solomon gave from the 
altar the pnestly blessing.It is a question whether the kings 
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di:rivcd this privilege from their ^enointing ; the oil Xised for 
tho,t purpose was taken from the sanctuaryJ And later the 
priests [at first only the high priest,^ but ultimately all of them *) 
were anointed. In ancient times, of course, any person was 
entitled to perfomi sacrificep even ulthaugh he did not belong to 
the tribe of Levi. 

The task of raising the money for the maintenance of the 
Court and the State rwenue fell on “themaster of the tribute/'" 
who corresponded to the Minister of Finance in modem govern¬ 
ments, This money was collected partly by voluntary gift, 
partly by compulsion. But the voluntary element was ao fixed 
by custom and tradition tliai it was to all intent? and purposes 
compubinr>% One and the same w^ord w^as used to denote a 
voluntary donation and a euinpukory contribution. This of 
itself gives vis an idea of what was meant by “ gifts to the king."' 
The fact that some people brought no gift to Saul on his election 
to the kingship w'as sufficient to stamp them as worthleaa people; = 
and it was not advisable, whein one had a favour to ask of the 
kingp to come into hb presence with empty hands^ This 
principle w^as at a very early period carried over into matters 
connected with the cultus.* Such gifts at times were of touching 
simplicity^ Davhl brought to Saul ten loaves of breads a skin 
of w'ine^ and a kid.^ When a king paid a visit Ire look with him 
suitable gifta^ vcsscIk of gold^ silver, and brass, clothing, armour; * 
and the gifts brought by a \Tsitor like the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon sceni to havo bGon of a value almost fabulous.* The 
most fruitful source of income for the king of coumo, a 
successful campaign/® It w^as in this w'ay that all manner of 
treasures poured into the country.As a result of hia victorica 
over the Aramgeans David gained possession of abundant ore, 
silver and gold/® and the Aramaeans thcmselvea became tribu- 
ta^>^ To collect this tribute officials were installed in the 
conquered countryp^^ a practice which the Hebrews themselves 
haii learned by perscnal experience in the difficult days before 

^ i k % 9 - * I.ev. iv, xS, v!, 15. 

* ixViii, 41, XKx, 30. * n Saoi. xx^ 

‘ j Sam, X. 27, * E^wl, XKPv, 20, ^ i lam, xvi, 

■ 2 Sam. vili^ la; i Kiaj^ k+ 25 . * r Kings -k, hi, 

sf Bum, HI, 30+ -j. Sam, i, 24, 

a Sam. viii^ * Sam. vifi, 6 . 
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tlic In SoifunDn's time the Aumbcf of trilmte- 

paying Di^tioAS was greatly tnerciised, in keeping with the 
expanKion of the kingdom,® 

Such tribute was paid chiefly in natural produce. At a later 
time King Mesha of Moab is said to have paid the King 
of Israel with [00,ooa lambs and the wool of as nmny 
rams,® The king claimed also at least » part of the war-booty 
taken by independent roving bands, who, like David himself 
in Pbihstia, had thus purchased royal protection,* But the 
king's government could never have been carried on merely 
with what was thus voluntarily given or with what eattiu from 
abroad. In the nature of things these sources of revenue failed 
at times, and efforts had to be made to obtain a steady supply. 
This seems to have been David's purpose in instituting the 
" numbering of the people," which was probably meant to 
be a basis for regular taxation. The attempt failed at first,® 
but Solomon achieved it by hia expedient of dividing the Hebrew 
territory into twelve districts.® Each of these had to support 
the royal Court for one month with the necessaries of life— 
and this may have been the germ from which developed after¬ 
ward the " tithe '' of the produce of the land and of sheep and 
goats ^--either by gifts in kind ur, if distance made this form of 
tribute impossible, by sending money to Jerusalem." A bailin 
in each district was held rn^ponsible for the duo fulfilment of 
these requirements. Judah, being the Jong's tribal territory, 
seems to have been exempted from this payment,® and we have 
already seen that certain individuals also enjoyed this immunity,*® 
Solomon s talent for organisation was also shown in Llic comp re— 
Lenaivc measures he took to encourage commerce and State 
revenue.** 

Solomon's talent for exploiting all possible methods in the 
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interests of hh state appears more patently and also more 
ruthlessly ui the methods by which he sought to bring the 
persona] labour of his people into the public service. Ho levied 
from Israel 30,000 forced labourers, and sent them in turn to 
LebanoUp lo^ooo per montlip so that they were one month in 
Lebanon and two months at home,^ Later reporters eoitiJ nut 
reconcile theniselvea to the thought that Solomon had employed 
hia own people for this forced labour, for which they thought 
foreigners would have been gesod enough ; and they say expressly 
that he conscripted for this purpose only the descendants of the 
conquered former inliabilantH of the countrj^ and that he em¬ 
ployed no Hebrews for this work ; he employed his soldiers and 
officials oiily^ his chief diariotccrgi and hig captains ! * But this 
IS simply adapting history to suit their theories. It is a sufficient 
refutation to aay that stories are never invented that record the 
humibation of the inventor^s own countrymen. As a matter of 
fact, tlie people felt SoIomon^s demands to be a heavy yoke,® and 
they seized the opportunity given by his death to point out to 
hiii Huccessor how they really regarded iL"* It is no mere accident 
that we hear of a national assembly m connexion with tliis very 
matter The higher the claims of despotism rose, the louder 
was tlic expression of the ancient democratio Instincts that by 
deep in the hearts of the once nomadic people; ® and we find 
these instincts emerging again and again. The resistance of a 
man like Naboth to the avaricious desires of King Ahab ® 
expressed exactly the general feeling of the average Hebrew 
citizen. Occasionally we sec even how the king had to take into 
account a feeling of this kind in order not to imperil a measure 
called lor by the need of tlie time. Ibis explains why King 
Zedekioh, at the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, did not 
simply by his o'AruJiat order the liberatiou of all male and female 
Hebrew slaves, but ensured the consent of those concerned by 
giving it the form of a religious covenant.^ That this procedure 
was exceptional is dear from the words which were subsequently 
put into the mouth of Samuel, protesting against the setting up 

^ 1 King:s u, 14. ■ I Klc^ 33. * 1 Kin^ xli, 4, ii. 
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of a king on the score of the ruthlessncss of His ilomands.^ But 
worse than all the extravagant claims of a native dcspoLuim was 
Wr'hat the nation had by and by to bear in order to meet the 
demands of foreign rulers,® and Jong altcnnards wo hear echoes 
of the dread inspired by the *' receivers," or collectors wlio had 
to count the money and weigh the bam of gold and silver,® 

How the itidiviijiial citizen was affected by the ro^-al taxation, 
"whether it took the form of a poll-tax or of a tax on property, 
wc have no means of Jcn owing. Hebrew history prowdes an 
example of both kinds, although both are exceptional cases—- 
i.f., they art! examples of the payment of tribute to foreign rulers, 
and arc therefore no criteria for the usual practice. In the 
one case, when Menahem of Israel bought off the Assyrian king, 
Tiglath Pileser, with ouc thousand talents of silver, he imposed 
on each man liable for military service a payment of 50 shekels 
of silver.* In the other esse, when Jehoiakim paid to Pharaoh 
Nccho, W'hosc vassal and creature he bad become, a huge sum 
of money he numbered the people, and each citizen gave him 
silver and gold,® We can well believe that such extra taxation 
greatly increased the popular discontent, and the fact that at 
such times the king did as he liked even with the Temple treasure 
was hardly likely to allay it,® And there were still other royal 
ways of raising money which w'cre felt to be oppressive, One of 
these was that the Crown arrogated to itself the right to appro¬ 
priate confiscated property.^ Another, mentioned by Amos, was 
' the kings mowinga," ® He had apparently the right to the 
first cutting of forage, in order to provide for the horses and 
mules of the army food which in ilry summers was otherwise 
difficult to procure.* Tliis right implies the possession of exten¬ 
sive royal domains, The chremider^* speaks of special oflacials, 
who, he states, were appointed to look after these as early as 
David's time. 

At this point, Indeed, W‘e can see how greatly the progress of 
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civilization was promotud by the active help of kings. 

They seem to have carried on agriculture and cattJc^brcediiig on 
a considerable ucale. In parti€ula4", the Book of Chronicles says 
of Usziah: ^ " He built towers in the desert, and digged many 
wells ; for he had much cattle, both in the low country and in the 
plains : husbandmen uiao and vine-dressers in the mountains ajid 
in Carmui ; for he loved husbandry.This reminds us of the 
boast of the Araina^an king Kaiamu, a hundred years earlier, about 
what he had done to promcite stock-raisiDg in his domininns: 
" Men w^ho never before had scon the face of a sheep, I have 
made tlic owners of flocks, and men who had never before seen 
an oje, I have made tJie owners of cattle and of silver and gold." ® 
Slicep and goats and shepherds are also mentioned by King 
Mesha of Moab (r, 850) in his Inscription,® an inscription which 
bears brilliant testimony to his work on behalf of civilissation. 
We have already secTi that the kings of Israel were interested not 
only in stock-^farming and in agrieulturq^ but also in industry 
and enminerce.^ Wc have also spoken of their interest in building. 
It is sufficient here to recall the fact that King OinrE founded the 
city of Samaria,^ A late tradition asserts that Solomon p^tved 
with black stonea all the roads leading to Jerusalem.^ Some 
may doubt this, although it is not out of keeping with his 
efforts to make Jerusalem the metropolis of his empire. Wc 
shall see later what the kings did to encourage the rise of a 
Hebrew' literature. 

But the chief part played by the kings w'as that twofold one 
which fell to them as leaders in time of war and judges in time 
of peace* Military successes had ahvays been the rungs of the 
ladder by which the first kings had reached the throne; and 
the fact that the royal title was paraphrased by the name 
shofit, * judge,show's that judicial duties wxre looked upon as a 
main f 6 l^ of the head of the people. {Cf, the naxno suffet^s given 
to the heads of the Carthaginian State.) 

Let us take first the part they played in W'ar.“ We have seen 

^ 2 Onion. kjcnI, i-^. 
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in an earlier chapter ^ that the tradiLimial opinion that Israel 
gained posatsaion of Canaan by a urufortnly successful military 
advance must be given up* But it remains Lruc^ all the samCp 
that it was to their military prowess that Israel owed their 
victory over the earlier inhabitants of the country^ 'lliey came 
from the desert keen for war. War was a sacred thing, Jahveh 
Himself was the supreme wardord^ and " a man of war ” indeed.^ 
A day id battle was a " day of Jahveh." ® and, therefore^ so 
glorious that even the sun and the muon, when duly invokedij 
stood still to prolong its duration.^ This is probably the original 
meaning of Jahveh's full name, Jahveh-zebaoth—Jahveh of the 
War-hosts/’® The nation^'B enemien were Jahveh's enemieflj ■ and 
when Israel marched forth against them they felt that they were 
doing God's work and coming to His aid.^ "" For Jahveh " was 
the battliM^ry, or at least a portion of it.^ The ideal personality 
was embodied in heroes like Gideon and Sam son.® And what a 
splendid picture is given us 1 Saul, returning from his work In 
the fields, is filled ^ith holy rage by thfj news of the humiliation 
that has been put upon the town of Jabeah. He seizes a yoke 
of oxen^ cuts them into pieces, and sends the pieces throughout 
the countiy^—" w^hosoever cometh not forth alter Saulp so shait 
it be done unto his oxen.”^* 

And not only did Israel fight for Jahveh—Jahveh Hinisell 
fought with them* He sent the sudden terror of God^'; 
He thrcTv the hnrsc and his rider into the sea \ He hurled from 
heaven great stones upon the fleeing foe,^® And when we find 
that an ancient collection of lays, comprising songs of war and 
of victory, bore the name of The of ih^ fFori of yakuih 
the name must be understood io its full meaning. Clad in the 
terrors of the thunderstonn, Jahveh came in person from Sinai 
to fight against His fntia* He Himself marched at the head of 
the army/® and even the Deuteronomic legislator speaks ol 
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Jahveh^s literal presence in ilie camp^ and exhorts the army 
to keep it clean frum all impurity.^ Or, agam^ the Deity was 
carried in osxc ct Ilis forms of manifestation, or in one of His 
places of abode^ into battle. When things were going sorely 
against them the Israelites fetched the Ark of Jabvehp- and it is 
one of the thinga that impress vs to see how unqucstiimably they 
felt that, with this Ark in their midst^ they had the presence of 
God Himself.^ On other occasions an ephodj an image of the 
Deity^ accompanied the Hebrew army^^ and in the same war 
the Philistines took the held aecompanied by their " goda/^ ^ A 
priest also accompanied the army to serve the ephod, and with 
the aid of it he gave an oradn as to when and where the attack 
should be made, and whether it wonJd meet with sTiccess * It 
was a further token of God^a interest in the fight that He did not 
Ic.^ve His people without a token of His presenqe. By the rust¬ 
ling in the leaves of the mulberry-trees David knew the moment 
when Jahveh was advancing and calling upon him to follow^, 
By omens of aU kinda^^ dreams,® and revelation through His 
prophets He made Himself heard. Sometimes, even, He was 
induced by a magical incantation to declare His will— as. olten 
as the King of Israel at the bidding of the prophet strikes the 
earth with his arrow's so often shall he defeatiiia Aramsean foe." 
In this w'ay primitive tz:iagical ideas survived unopposed under the 
cloak of the faith of Jahveh, The miracnlotis power of Moses' 
rod was also attributed tu Jahveh's direct influence—when held 
aloft it brought defeat on the enemy.^^ And many a Hebrew 
w'arriofp like those Midianites w'ho fought against Gideon,^® and 
even like the Jevash soldiers w'ho followed Judas Maccabseus 
centuries afterward, looked upon an amulet as a direct guarantee 
of di^dne aid* 

Seeing that war was in so pronounced a fashion the cause of 
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Godj every one "who took part ia it had (xj conaccrate himself— 
i.e., he passed out of the sphere of secular life into the conilition 
of sanctity,^ Somtiiuies the overwhelming power of the 
" Spirit" of itself called forth the warrior and consecrated him 
for his new* calling; ’ otherw'isc careful preparation was required. 
The warrior abstained from soTtnal intercourse; * ho fasted/ 
anointed his weapons/ and offered sacrifice* In one instance 
the sacrifice seems to have taken the form of a libation of water/ 
and this raises the question whether the drinking of water was 
not a symbolic representation of the warrior s obligation to 
abstain from wine/ In that case, they shared this obligation 
with the so-called Nazirites; * and there was a second point of 
resemblance between them—the w'arriors allowed their hair to 
grow during a campaign.^® SomethinE like a saered vow scorned 
to be upon them while they were in the field. The prohibition 
against sectual Intercourse held good aa long as the war lasted. 
This is the expbnation of the refusal of the upright Uriah to 
visit bis wife Bath-sheba, much as Da’V'id desired him to do so.^^ 
This same prohibition may also explain w’hy in the Hebrew 
accounts of rnilitary operations no mention is made of the viola¬ 
tion of women, although they are not silent regarding other 
horrors/® Such prohibitions were no mere dead forms. The 
consciousness that they were fighting in the name of jahveh and 
along wHth Him fanned into flame their sacred enthusiasm, and 
the feeling that each victor^' was a fresh proof of Jahveh'a aid 
kept it at full strength. Songs were sung over the tens of 
thousands that David alew/^ and even in Isaiah's picture of the 
future strikingly martial notes are heard when the prophet calls 
to mind the " day of Midiaii," “ when Gideon defeated the 
Midianite invaders, Or when he speaks of the " joy of dividing 
the spoil." The w'arlikc people of Assyria he paints in 
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brilliaat colours^ as if be biniself delighted id And an 

ancient miter thought such prowess in war so desirable that he 
explained the presence of CanaanlLe remiianLi in Lra^el by saying 
that God had left them in the land to train in the arts of war 
those Hebrew clans who had known nothing of the earlier 
struggles.® How w^ell the art of war had been learned in Israel 
is ovident froni Lhc fact that Israel was able to send a surplus of 
men keen for war as au^liaries to Egypt.® 

Graduallyp. however^ a lov^c for tlie peaceful tasks of husbandry 
began to undermine these warlike instincts, and the ideal con¬ 
dition came to he that ui wiueh swords would be beaten into 
ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks/ in w'hich every 
man would git in safety under his own vine and fig-trcCj^ and 
the people have rest from all their enemies round about,® 
According to later theological thinkiirg^ that w'as the essential 
preliminary to the erection of a temple that would please God 
and to the inauguration o£ the one legitiinate form of w^orship^^ 
This breach with the ancient w^ar-religion of Israel was helped 
on by the prophets*, with their mmagu—subverting what bad 
been the faitli of the people till now — that Jahveh w'as in the 
camp of the enemy,® That meant that His cause was no longer 
the nation's cause, and that the nation's enemies w^ere no longer 
His enemies. And did it not aeum aa if evciiLs themselves, by 
bringing aliout the downfall of the State both north and south, 
mocked the ancient conception of the solidarity in war of Israel 
and Jaliveh ? Tlicir defensive Strength had failed, and they 
passed into e^eiJe, a broken people* Among those tJius deported 
special mention is made of the smiths.^ These were the men 
who w^ere experts at making w^eapons* BesideSp what further 
use was there for w^oapui^ ? Who can tell how many had 
changed their minds like Ezekiel, w'ho declared that the nation 
could do nothing better with the weapons which the defeat of 
Gog had brought into its possession than to burn them ^^ith 
fire through years? 
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From the Esile some returned, but not as they had gone away. 
Their life now was that of a religious commurtiLyf gathered round 
their sanctuary and the interests of their cultus. It is instructive 
to observe how, under the altered contlition^, tbc ancient stock 
phrases of war were increasingly converted into religious technical 
terms.^ The word for war-^crvice itself took on the meaning of 
holy service, mUiHa ; the ancient war-cry became the call 
to worship | tlic war-truuipct, at whose sound the nation 
gathered ready for battle, became the instrument of peace, blown 
by the prlcsi as a call to worgbip. It was as if that later age 
knew war only at a distance. However many foreign armjes 
might traverse the land, they were allowed to pursue their work 
of wrar; the nation waited for the intervention of God which 
the need of the time required. With an exclusiveness that was 
splendidly compbeent, the divine aid w'as conceived so one* 
sidedly that the people persuaded themselves and each other 
that there was nothing for them to do but look on as spectators 
of the great doingis of God ; ^ at most they could raise the war-cry 
and blow the trumpets, and under their magical spell even the 
stoutest Walls must fail.^ But it was chiefly spiritual forces, 
like prayer and sacrifice, that w^ere the inf alii bic means to prevail 
with Godp who gave victor}' to His people without further assist- 
ajice from One has only to read the astoundingly in¬ 

accurate accounts of battles of tliis later time^the incredible 
numbera mentioned ^ are eloquent—and compare them with the 
ancient Song of Deborah ® to be convinced that times have 
changed. 

But( for all that, vengeance and hate of the foe^ which had 
steeled for w'ar the arm of the young and lusty natinn^ did not 
disappear. They now guided the pens of busy writers, like the 
author of the Book of Esther and others, and intoxicated their 
minds with imaginary plcturt^ of bloodshed. Writings con¬ 
tinued to appear that seemed to breathe the very spirit of war* 
The ancient promise of peace was reversed, Beat your plough¬ 
shares into swords and your prumngdKsoks into speai^," ^ and 
a curse was invoked upon him that '' kept back bis sword from 
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blood."' ^ Kor did they atop at Lagarde gaid with 

juBtics that every nation can show more than one blossoining 
of its ch&ractoHstic qualities. Thus^ when oppression caine the 
latent strength of the enslaved Jews found element^] expression 
in tiie lieraism of the Maccabees and again in a glorious defence 
against Rome. But the final victory which ensured the continu¬ 
ance of Judaism was gained not by men of the sword^ but by 
men of the pen and of intellect. 

Returning to the ancient periodp the expressions of frank joy 
in martial success must not mislead us as to the imperfections 
that marked the waging of war and the cruelty that stained it. 
In comparison with the strategy of the Canaanites^ who with 
their bronze and iron war-chariots and sledges long continued to 
maintain their superiority in the plains^ the Israelites were mere 
beginners ; but they were ready learnerSp and by and by they 
not only captured the fortresses of the CanaaniteSp but built 
others of their owHh® Tho equipment of the indii-4dual soldier 
was either the sling of the simple herdsman ^ or the club/ bow, 
and arrow's (and poetical metaphors prove that they 'were also 
acquainted witii tlie practice of poisoning the arrowy I by and 
by came sword and javelin ^ as weapons of attack, with shield 
and coat of mail ^ and helmet * as defensive armour. The shields 
used seem to have varied greatly in size—at least, Solomon had 
his shields of gold made of very various weights.* Probably they 
were usually made of -wood, for they could be burned/^ The 
introduction of war-chariats and of w^ar-hurses was traced back 
to EoJomotip^^ whereas David knew so little w^hat to do ■with the 
hor&cB captured from the .Syrians that he ordered them to be 
houghed—i.f.p the sinews of their feet ’were severed. The name 
" three men " ^ applied to those who fought in the chariots 
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seems to imply that the Hebrew war-chariots ^ required three 
moJXi But SolomoTi'!^ mnsuvaiioni siltlioogli it was pushed with 
great energy—his chariots were said to number 140O and his 
horsemen 12,000 *—met with oppositiemp^ A passage in the 
iawr * contains a late protest against their use. Opinion only 
began to change about the middle period of the mooatdiy* 
Isaiah wortii “ reveal how completely the political leaders o£ 
his day were intoricated with the thought that their alliance 
w'ith E^pt would enable them to ride on horses and in chariots, 
NoWp as before, the decision of a battle depended to a large extent 
on the bravery of tlic individual soldier ' the actual contest was 
hand to hand, fought cut by individuals. Occaaionalty a battle 
was preceded by a sanguinary contest between championSp^ the 
outcome of which was read as an omen. Naturally, also, when 
the equipment for war was fax from suiheieiitp reeourse w^iis Imd 
to stratagem. Night attacks, ambuscades, and various wiles to 
deceive the enemy wore frequently practised.'^ 

Originally every fit man was Hable to bo called for Vr'ar-ser\dce 
—the Priests' Code says ^ from twenty years of age and up¬ 
ward/"' This obligation, however, was to begin with only a 
moral one. No other compulsion than that of honour and custom 
was knowm to mvtiquity. The eondemnation in tlic Song uf 
Deborah of the conduct of some tribes in absenting themselves 
from the fight against Siscra is entirely rsf this kind—^these tribes 
were held up to scorn and cursed.* And when Saul imperiously 
called upon Israel tn foibw him to rescue the hard-pressed city 
of Jabesh^ ^ he depended only on his power to arouse the national 
spirit. Certain regulations concerning exemption from service 
were made by the Deuteronomle law,” Wluiever had built a new 
house and had not yet consecrated it; whoever had planted a 
vineyard and had not yet begun to enjoy the fruit of it; whoever 
had married a wife and bad not yet taken her to his house ; nay, 
whoever was faint of heart was to return home,^^ These regula¬ 
tions—at least, the first three—are iiowadaya ascribed to aji 

■ Eduard Meyfr, Hitch und Kidlur p, i 
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increase of humane feeling in the la’^v-giver's day; but this is 
not iho true explanation oi the motives that underlay the legisla¬ 
tion, These motives are rather to be sought in the region of 
faith and of superstition. War was saered to Jahveh ; therefore 
only he could take part in it who had not been drawn under the 
ban of a cult ariginaJly alien to Jaliveh. i^ut it was a primitive 
conception that whoever hod begun to build a house, or had 
planted a vineyardp^ or betrothed himself to a wife had thereby 
entered into quite definite relations with demons; and thyse 
watched jealously h^t they shtiuld bo cheated of any claim they 
had upon a man, and took dreadful vengeance if they ivere thua 
deprived of their due. That Frotysilaus was the first Greek 
to fall before Troy was ascribed to the w'rath of ajiiin, who thus 
took vengeance on him because he had left his house at home 
ujifuiishcd.^ And the dread of such demonic intervention was 
all the greater because it was believed that those in the vicinity 
of thy guilty man might be involved in his doom. The fact that 
the laW' above mentioned puts the timid man on a level with the 
others shows that fear w^as looked upon as a result of demonic 
iafiaencej and this view finds its best parallel in the Greek 
conception of ' panic' terror* 

Speaking gyncnilly, little importance can be attached to the 
figures given as representing the strength of armies.® Their 
trustw'orthiness ineryasts in inverse ratio to their size. For 
exampkp the statement that Gideon in his fight against the 
Midianites had only Jioo men at his disposal ^ makes a good 
impression. But it is in connexion with this story that we can 
see with groat cleamcss the tendency to overstate numbers 
originally small. To a later historian it seemed impossible that 
only 300 men should have gathered round Gideon, and he prO“ 
cecds to show hia like-iuinded reader that this number, 3OO, 
which was the number actually given in the ancient source, was 
reached by tho reduction of a numbor which w^as originally much 
higher—3 2 ^000. ITi at in so doing he m akes 2 2, ooo faint-h earicd 
men withdraw IS again a proof of the degree to which die ancient 
military ideals had faded in the later timc.^ 

I Set ^upra, p. 7:^. * fH&d, 11 , fi. 
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Tn th^ days before the monarchy the leadership belonged to 
the man ^'h-o was conscious of possessing special gifts of courage 
and initiative {according to the Old Testament idea this con- 
scLuusnc'sf^ was tlio result of a special measure of the divine 
spirit); after the institution of the monarcliy tho of leadui'- 
ship naturally fi;ll to the king as such, A Standing force of 
armed men was part of the king's entmimge. Of Saul we arc told ^ 
that whenever he saw any strong man or any valiant man 
he took him unto him. We have already apoken of David's 
ChercthitCB and Pelethitesn It h clear that the formation of a 
strong royal bodyguard waa anotlicr step in the direction of 
restricting the mfluonce of the ancient elans^ although land¬ 
owners * wore Blill required to provide a militia. But the 
Leaders of bodies of troops, both great and smaU—not only thu 
commander and his scribe/"^ but the " officers over looo, over 
I0G| and over 5^ —-were selected by the king directly, and ho 
had means and methods of disposing of them at his pleasure.'^ 
When once war had been resolved upon express messengem 
carried the news throughout the country.* Everywhere was 
heard the sound of the trumpet; “ the standard was lifted up 
so as to be visible from afar,^ and it perhaps indicated the 
direciion in which the enemy lay,® It was the main mustering- 
place, and from the country men gaihcrud to the nearest city 
for jesint aetion*" Apparently each city sent its men ae a separate 
unit.^^ Here once more we find that territorial arrangements 
had displaced the older clan assoeiatiorta. The local connexion 
of the men was still kept up by the manner in which riie feeding 
of the army w^as carried out. Either the men going to war set 
up a serviee of Lhdr own so as to get provisiuiiH from home/* or 
the relatives left at home scut food after them into the field so 
far as iliat was possible.^ 

There was a scasan for taking the field.^* " The time when 

I t Sarn, sriv, 5^. 

* Hepw theif name liA thajU - tb« anned man " = the " CAPiOile’' 
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kings go forth Lo battk " ^ was the Spring-time ' in winter war 
was usually suspended. Seeing that war was & sacred thing, 
to return from it meant a return to ordinary life. It was 
analogous to the tenninatioti of a vow. Thu taboo was raised, 
and sacrifice was offered.* Later theological views demanded 
in adiHtion to this, or in place of it, a thorough purification from 
all '* nn/' leanne.iM " which might have been contracted by 
contac:t with the slain, ^ and this demand was not cun fined to the 
person of the warrior, but uxtended to his clothing and all parts 
of his equipment.* 

The lot of the vanquished was a hard one. The idea that 
war was sacred to Jahveh entered also into the method of waging 
it. All booty, including living beings, was forfeit to Jahveh, 
That was the custom of the so-called ' ban.’ * Its sacrificial 
character cannot be disputed. Likeauyother sacrificial offering, 
it could be devoted to the Deity ; * and w'hoever took for his 
own uae any portion of it was guilty of sacrilege.^ This same 
custom is met with among Israel's neighbours and among 
Israel's kindred peoples, and in all cases it has this unmistakable 
sacrificial character. Meaha, King of Moab. tells us on Ids 
inscription that he devoted the inhabitants of the cities Nebo 
and Atarotb to hisgod Chemoah—he put them to death in 
honour of that deity,“ And Al-llarlth ibn 'Amr, Prince of the 
Ghassanides, called on his gods when he was burning his enemies 
in their name,** The Hebrew ban passed through many changes. 
The strictest form of it was that practised in the ancient days.*® 
At that period every human being was put to death, either with 
the sword or with the rope; ** even the animals were killed, and 
all inanimate booty was committed to the firi^ except what was 
brought into the sanctuary as a votive offering.” Saul's attitude 
toward Agag, King of the Amalukitcs,” indicates already a 
ten dency toward a modification of the c ruel practice. He spared 

T 3 tsKiUn,. 3Ud ^ JCluHI. Vig 13 “ 

» NuE 11“ HCXi. 19, 3CiJC. 13 . ■ MXl, 
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the King's life, and left to the people the best of the sheep and 
oxen, as well as the most valuable articles among the booty. 
In that case, it is true, Samuel at once intervened as the strict 
zealot, to save for his god that which was his by ancient law, 
and with his own hand he hewed Agag in pieces*^ But Samuel 
was not able to stop the process which was leading to the gradual 
restriction of the practice. It was carried out only on human 
beings, Tvhile the cattle and all that was without life fell as spoil 
to the victors.^ It should also be taken into account that a 
share in the booty took the place of pay for soldiers of all ranks.® 
Another step was taken when only the men ^ (including, however, 
male children and violated women were killed. But by and by 
even of the men some were spared. For example, David ordered 
the conquered Moabites to be laid on the ground and measured 
with a line. Those comprised within tw^o lengths of the line 
were put to death ; those within the third length were spared.® 
To be sure, in another case, that of the Ammonites, he even 
augmented the horror of death.^ We hear also of prisoners.® 
At that time to be taken prisoner meant slavery. Of course, a 
female slave might have the good fortune to marry her master.® 
But in spite of all the influences that were tending in the direction 
of more humane behaviour we find down till quite a late time, 
even in civil war, certain widespread horrors, such as the cutting 
open of pregnant women and the dashing to pieces of children.^® 
Yet in view of what was done by other peoples Israel could take 
credit, and not unjustly, for its merciful treatment of defeated 
foes.^^ An Assyrian king^^ Many prisoners I burned 

to death, many I buried alive; I cut off the hands and arms of 
some, the noses and ears of others, and I gouged out the eyes 
of many/' 

The treatment dealt out to conquered towns was likewise 

1 I Sam. xv, 33. 5 Dent, ii, 34 ; Josh, viii, 2, 27, xi, 14. 

1 Sam. XXX, 24. * Num. xxxi, 7; Dent, xx, rj. 

Mum. xxxiji 171 Judges xxi. ii. 4 2 Sam. vLii, 2. 
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kilns. Another translation is ; “ He compelled them to work at the saws 
and iron picks and axes, and made them labour with the brick moulds." 
See supra, p. 216, note 5. 
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det^muncd by tfae conception of the ban. They were razed to 
the ground^ and the site soiim mth salt ^—a praetiee which was 
aUo kno’wn in Assyria.^ Doubtless this ceremony expressed in 
some Way the dedic:ation of the place to the Deity^^ for the 
“covenant of salt" was synonymous with an obligation that 
Could net he brnkenn'^ Perhapn it wafs alau connected with the 
idea that the saJt, or, as the case might be, sulphur,® indicated 
the permanent desolation of the conquered territory,^ Indeed, 
3t times resort was also had to a solemn curse to call down 
lasting desolation upon it. Of this nature waa the curse 
pronounced by Joshua over Jericho t ^ 

Cursed before Jahveh be the man 

Who starts to rebuild this town ol Jericho. 

At the cD^it of his eldest son ihall he lay it:^ foundations. 

And at the coat of his youngest shall he eieet its gates. 

Tho absolute mthlcssnesa that marked the trcatnicnt of the 
enemy's country was shown by the not unusuol practices of 
covering good soil with stones^ of choking up wdla^ and of 
cutting down fruit-trees.** This destruction of fruit-trces so 
offended the Deuteronomic legislator that ho felt compelled to 
protest against it^** but in this prolest wc hear the humaner 
spirit of a new’ age- 

Passing from war to peace, the most important feature of 
public life was the administration of justice* It plays a sigoL 
Scant part in the Did Testament, and occupies a place large 
enough to show that we are dealing with a quarrelsome society 
with a people fond of disputes. It is not a mere accident that 
tradition carries back the connexion between law and Tcligicn 
to the time when the reUgiun itself was founded and makes 
Moses hiinsclf the originator of the Hebrew law codej" From 
early morning till late eveningp we are told, the people came to 
Moses, seeking Justice, till his father-in-law^ Jethro, the high 
priest of the Midianites, intervened, and ad\'ised him to iuatitute 
a regular organization and so relieve IiimscK uf a part of the 

1 Judges ix, 45. 
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burden. rto^dde out of nil the people able aicn^ such ns fear 
Gndf men of truths hating covetouaneas, and place such over 
the people, to be rulers of thousands and rulers uf hundred:^, 
rulera of fifties, and rulers of tens: and let them judge the people 
at all seasons ; every great matter they shall bring unto th«e ; 
but every smalt matter they themselves shall judgeJ* The 
advice^ we are told^ was taken. No doubt this narratlvo reflects 
the conditions existing at the time when it was itself eemposed— 
that is^ about the ninth centur5\ What it does show is that 
secular and sacred law were administered together. The secular 
administration already existed in the nomadic poHod. Wc have 
already aeen the part played at that time by certain men of moral 
weight, to whom people were wont to come for CDunscl ^ and fur 
settlement of disputes. If these men were originally elders of the 
clan, then possibly the transition to settled life accunipanicd 
here too by a transition fromaclanassodation to a territorial one, 
and the place held by elders of the clan was naturally taken by the 
elders uf the city or community.® Their number no doubt grew' 
till it reached the average number of seventy, or even murc.^ 
But wdicrcas under the unfettered conditions of nomad life the 
influential men who pronounced judicial decisions had no power 
to enforce tlicm^ under the changed conditions of settled life, 
w^hen people lived in closer and more constant touch wuth each 
other, it was essential that the penalty w'hich had been pro¬ 
nounced should be actually carried aui against individuals w'ho 
injured the common weal. Even then, however, the lodging of 
a complaint continued to be the affair of the individuaL Public 
□pinion had as yet no organized authority which could lodge a 
complaint in its name. Tlic public character of the tribunal 
was secured only by the publicity of its prucccflings, w'hcther 
these took place at the sanctuary, or at the city-gate, or in the 
chamber of justice built by Solomoit* 

When compared w^ith the secular admini^tratioji of jusLicc^ 
that of the priests,^ like that of inspired proplietic persons such 
as Deborah^ or Samud/ had an essential advantage—it 
done in the name of God, the Dcky Himself being judge* The 
person judged guilty naturally submitted more readily to the 

i Sm p. i I Kuigti 3txi. s fT. 
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decision given because be feared that tentumacy would be 
visited by divine judgment. The priestly tribunal bore the 
divine name Klobka ; ^ when it was a question of discovering* 
say* an unknown thief the common phrase ran, " Thy matter 
comes before Eloliini.'' “ 

It goes without saying that* as time w^ent on, opposition arose 
between tlie seeidar and the priestly judges, and the situation 
became still more complicated when, with the riae of the 
monarchy, a new authority was created* 'which claimed the 
sphere of jurisprudency an its owii+^ It is next to impossible to 
disentangle the threads, and to say exactly w^hat relatious 
existed between the various Judicis.1 authorities. It is natural 
to supp(^e that the royal tribunal became a kind of supreme 
court, to w'hich appeal could be made in eases where the decisions 
of the ordinary secular judges were not considered satiafaetory. 
There indeed* actual proof uf this in the story of the wise 
woman of Tekoa.* One of her two sons had killed his broLlier, 
and had been condemned to death by her ckn. But the 
unhappy mother tiiereupon appealed to the king* “* lest they 
qucndi my coal^ which is left" ; and the king dismissed her 
with the comforting promise that he wfould look after her+ It 
is clear from this that jurisdiction w'aa still in the hands of the 
clan, but that any member of the clan who considered himself 
aggrieved by its verdict had the right of appeal to the king, 
There must also have been cases when the king's judgment was 
asked without the intervention of other authorities. This is 
the explanation of Absalom's behaviour. He w'ent to the gate 
and tried to persuade all litigants who had come to seek judg¬ 
ment from the king that* were he Judge, he would be far Juster 
than hia father.^ The well-known story of the judgment of 
Solomon* in wrhich the litigants were two harlots,® shows that 

* t S^un. iS, xxi-ii, 7 f- [Sci? Revised V«r^rtn.“T ransLAT53E.] 
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this right of approach to the king had few restrictions. The 
word " HosannaJi * an appeal for thi: rnyal iielp may have had 
its origin among weak people seeking justice.^ 

If we can tmat the evitlencc nf the chronicler on thiasubject^ 
Josiah seems of all the kings to have done most to strengthen 
tho administration of justice. He not only appointed judges, 
but impressed strongly upon them the responsible nature nf 
their duties. In any case, his reign was a turning-point in the 
history of Hebrew jurisprudenco. Tlie introduction of the 
Deutenmomic law, which took place in his time, abolished at 
one stroke all the sanctuaries outside of Jerusalem, llic 
administration of sacred justice, therefore, could henceforth take 
place only in the Temple at Jerusalem. iTie DcutcrojicnuicL 
legislator ia quite alive to the importance of this change* He 
states ® that in places outside of Jerusalem the admlaistratiun 
of justice waa in tho hands of secular officials, probably the elders 
of the places concerned,^ and tries to ensure the supremacy of 
the priestly tribunal of the central sanctuary by the enactment 
that oil difficult cases requiring special decisions were to be 
reserved for its conKideration* Tt reveals the actual conditions 
that prevailed when we find that in the present form uf the tfixt 
this perfectly clear meaning of the law has been obscured by a 
process of redaction/ by which the legal privileges of the priosts 
at JcnisaleTn are nullified. Along with them mention is made 
of ** the judge that shaU be in those days " ^—an e^^pression 
which in all probability means the king. The monarchy was 
evidently very unwilling to allow its privileges to be usurped by 
tlie priesthood at Jerusalem, In actual practice eoniprnmiseg 
must have been frequent, and in the end, of course, the monarchy 
succumbed. When ^ith the los^ of national independence the 
monarchy itself came to an end the priests eiitered Into tlieir 
inheritance/ To be sure, secular Judges arc met with in the 
post-Exiiie periud ^—they were simply the continuation of the 
old arrangement of tribunals composed of the ciders of city and 
village, if we may accept the evidence of post-Biblical sourct-s 
these tribunals gradually strcngHiened their position and the 

* C/. \Vitlih 3 .mtin, IsraclUiyekii undj^dischi Gachicht^ (190^}. p. 1^5, 
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number of such judges increased, but we are completely ignorant 
of the conditions under which they worked. 

The civil court held at the city-gate seems to have met every 
morning.^ Probably in early times the whole proceedings were 
oral.^ The plaintiff was the injured man in person. He stood 
on the right hand ^ of the judges. The accused, probably in 
mourning garb,^ stood on their left. The judges were seated.® 
The onus of proof was on the accused. He was fortunate if he 
had influential men to speak on his behalf.® There could be no 
case without witnesses.*^ At least two were necessary; at all 
events, no one could be condemned to death on the statement of 
one witness.® Everything possible was done to impress upon 
the witnesses a sense of responsibility. If their evidence led to 
the condemnation of the accused they had to be the first to lay 
hands on him.® If their evidence was proved to be false they 
were liable to the punishment they had hoped to bring upon the 
accused man.^® The oath seems to have been an important part 
of the court procedure.^^ It was chiefly used, of course, in cases 
where there were no witnesses. If, for example, a man had 
entrusted an animal to the care of another, and the animal 
perished, or was hurt or stolen, without anyone having seen it, 
an oath ‘‘ before Jahvehdecided the question.^® The oath was 
usually part of the procedure at a sanctuary—it is the same to 
this day.^® A person taking the oath did so with hands raised 
to heaven, where the Deity was conceived to dwell. 

For certain cases there was still another method employed to 
get at the truth—^the judgment of God. The typical example of 
this is the method of procedure adopted in the case of a woman 
suspected of adultery.^® The priest summoned her to appear 
before Jahveh. Then he poured holy water into an earthen 
vessel, and put into it some earth from the floor of the sanctuary. 
If the woman were innocent the water would do her no harm. 
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If she ’were giiilty it would cause her abdomen to swell and her 
thigh to rot. 'iliis cursep ’which the’Woman expressly acoeptcdp 
was written by the priest on a sheets and wiped off into the 
water ; the water was then given to the woiuau, to dnuL All 
this is on a par wnth many ancient customs current among 
superstitious peoples in all agcaJ The judicial decision ’ivas 
conceived as being delivered by the Deity Ilimseif. The same 
conception underlay the usu of the holy lot. The Old Testament 
contains tr^'o examples of it, the case of Achan* and that of 
Jonathan.^ In the case of Achan tribe after tribe canie forwards 
Each tribe had its own lot, probably on arrow * bearing its name. 
The quiver containing the arrows was shakeUp and the arro’W' that 
fell out indicated the tribe to which the guilty maxi belonged. 
Then this tribe came forward, clan by dan, M before, each 
dan had its own lot, and the procedure was repeated. 'The 
clan w hich was thus indicated came forward by familii-g. There 
wa3 a lot for uanh famiJyj and that ’ft^hich fell but indicated the 
guilty one. This family came forward mdivldually^ and again 
the Icit fell DU some one, lu the case of Jonathon only two lots 
w^ere employed, the w^ell-knowm Urim and TlmmTnim.^ Saul 
and Jonathan stepped to one side and the people to the other. 
If the guilt w'ere on the former Urim was to appear : if on the 
people then Thuitiinim,^ After Saul and Jonathan had been 
indicated the lot was cast as betw^eeo those two ; and it decided 
against Jonathan, Possibly Urim and ThummiEii w^ery of 
different colours; in that case Urim w^as probably the light 
colour.The later proverb/ The lot causeth contentions to 
cease/^ seems to indicate that the bt continued to be used till 
a late poriodp M was most natural and convenient in this form 
of procedure, the decision w^as given orally, but occasionally^ in 
case? wliere the accusation w'as made in writing/ the judgment 
also was given in ’WTitten fonn.® 

As soon as the decision had been given the sentence ’was 
carried Out. The usual form of corporal punishment waa boating. 
In the presence of thy judge w^bo bad condemned him the guilty 

^ Cf. Hiimpiiinibi. I lyi, and Ilotarrt 50 ii Smitb, Tki RiHgitm cf ihfi 
P- * Jmh. vii, i6. * 1 Smn. auv, 40. ^ Cf. Kcelc. xw, 21. 
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jnaD laid down and received the stripes—not more than 
forty. Jest, if Lc should receive more stripes than tiiesc, lie be 
degraded in thine eyes/' ^ Evidently the punishment began to 
be considered degrading at the point when the beaten mati was 
reduced to such a condition that he lost his outward dignity. 
The humane character of the Deutcronoinic legislation is shown 
by this attempt to protect tliu man from this loss, as well as by 
the provision tJiat the officials should do their office under the 
eyes of the judge. It is not quite clear whether the law meant 
forty Strokes to be given in each case, or whether forty was the 
maximum. At a later period, in their fear of overstepping the 
legal number, the Jews ai»pofnted forty strokes less one.* It is 
possible, however, that the number Ihirty-ninc was fixed upon 
for the purely practical reason that a scoui^e w'ith three thongs 
was used at that time, and thirteen strokes were given with it.* 
In the earlier period a rod was used.* But, judging from 
Rehoboam'a answ-er to the Israelites that, outdoing his father, 
he would chastise them wdth scorpions {i.e., whips with hooks 
or something of that kind),* there were worse weapons of chastise* 
ment than rods. Punishments involving the loss of pereona! 
liberty were alwaj-s rare, and they gradually disappeared ; * 
but the stocks and tlie pillory were by no means miknown.^ 

In the infliction of the death-penalty, except in those cases 
where the avenger of blood had a claim,* the whole community 
took part. The guilty person was stoned to death.* If this 
were not considered a sufficient vindication his dead body was 
hung up '■* or burnt to ashes,Among a people to whom cre¬ 
mation w'as unknown this burning was felt to be a spociai 
mark of dishonour,** It was the regular form of death'-penalty 

* jcKv, j. j cf, i Cor, ai. 24 . 

* Titfl ‘ unlucky * climetcr ol the aueaber thirteen is older than ChriE- 
tianity: the thEftcenth month which wm inserted into the B.'ibyJusiau 
calendar was looked upon as nnlncky, and etocid in the oomstcUstion of the 
Ravgh (K> "VViiicldfr^ Die b^bylonimke KuUur (tqcKzJj p, 37), 

^ Prei%\ Kh * 3 - * 1 KingA jdi, IT. 14. 

■ t Kmjpf 27; ’Eixm vii, 36; xxi\\ ti; Kuui. a5\% 34, 

’ J<r. KX, 3, xxix, 36; Job ini, 57, xxxm, 

* 2 Sa4n. Kiv. 7. » Dewt, xvVu 5. xii. 2t, 

»“ ar. 16; i Sam. atacEi, i<»: 2 SatiK iv, ts; cj. brum. xx%v 4; 

2 S,-uTi, xm, 6, “ Jwh- vii. aj. Sm supm, p, 73, 

'* I Sam. xxxip i z, d«3 ntjt disprov'^ tbk. The icxL j i Ctinm. 

X, 12. 
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in ctirtaifi cases of unchastity.^ To what uxtcnt pthtr inctlioda 
of inflicting it w^to pracLtscd ^ we do not know, Joseph's 
prophecy that Pharaoh's baker would be beheaded ^ may 
perhaps be an intentional tmdx ul foreign colour on the part of 
the narrator,^ 

If the guilty man could not by fumid a sokinn curse was 
pronounced upon him in his absence.^ This gave him over to 
the direct punishment of Cod, Whoever beard this prenounced 
andj knowing the guilty one^ failed to give information became 
equally culpablCj'^ and could be freed only by a sm-ollering— 
suchj at least, was the enactment of the later iaw*^ 

Some signifleant glimpses into the actual conditions that 
prevailed in connexion with the administration of justice are 
afforded US both by the propheta and the proverb-writers^ with 
their ceaseless charges of unfairness and venality against the 
judges.® This can surprise no one who has any acquaintance 
with Oriental courts of the present day. Why should it have 
been otherwise in Israel ? But it is deeply signiheant tliat we 
read thus early in the pages of many of the Old Testament 
writers the unfailing teatiniony of the nation^s better self. 

By the year ^22 b,c+ the northern klogdoiu of farad had 
playeil Dut its part, and the year 586 b,c. saw the end of the 
kingdom of Judahs In the northern kingilom, in Samaria, this 
meant the close of long struggles in which time and agam one 
dynasty bad displaced another. In the southern kingdom, in 
Jerusalem^ tlic fast occupont of the throne was still a descendant 
of the royal house of David, It ivas to the house of David that 
the people looked lor the king that was to be* Wliat actually 
arose^ notwithstanding the return from the Exile and the 
rcsuttleincnt of Jerusalem and its iiuincdiate neighbourhood — 
the recovered territory did not extend beyond these limits ^— 
was less than a kingdom—nr samn would say it was more. It 
fulfilled the ideals of those circles that were theocratkally 

1 Ltv. XX, 14, iM, 9 ; f/. Cka. rxrviii, a^. * Cf. Eiod. m, tj. 

® ati. r9; besides, the traoslatiofi bos been qDHUoncd* 

^ But see Jer. xxvi, 13. * Prov. xaii, ^4, 

■ thid. j Tlftiit- liii, ^ Lev. v, 1 IL 

■ l 9 . L 35. Vr 33; ui, ij ; rtov* xvii, ^3, 

^ This ^ hy iU^ idh ^7 fif.; e/. Ezrm x, 
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inclined,^ jjia.^mijch as it brought to the leading place in the 
community the high priests, who felt themselves to be the 
representatives of God on earth. The anointing which had 
made the kings sacrosanct passed over to them ; tliey ivoro the 
royal purple and the diadem. Of coui^e;, they did not attain to 
all this power and authority in a day. In the years that 
followed the Exile a political governor held the supreme place 
in the State. But gradually his glory faded before the rising 
Star of the spiritual princes, especially in the minds of the Jews 
themselves. Outwardly, in the eyes of the foreigners under 
w’hosc domination post-Exilic Judaism lay, the governor (occa¬ 
sionally a Persian*) might be the Diat person in the State, even 
although the Persian king, by ratifying the Fricata' Code of 
Ezra,^ had also thereby ratified the lofty position which that 
code gave to the l^h priest. Probably the Jew's became most 
consdnusof the existence of apolitical supremo head alongside of 
their high priest when he began to impose taxes.^ But Persian 
pulley w'3s wise enough to grant the conquered people a far- 
reaching measure of self-government. This took tlio fnrm of a 
revival of the ancient democratic constitution with elders at the 
head,* a cunsritution w-hich had naturally returned tn favour 
during the Exile.* In particular, ihe elders had the adminbtra- 
tion of the secular jurisprudence.^ The elders uf Jerusalem, 
mainly the heads of the clans, held their sittings in the capital; * 
in the provincial towns there were once more native " elders 
and judges.*' • We see here the germ of what was later called 
tlic Sanhedrin, with local authorities in addition funetieining 
throughout the country. Wlicn the representatives of these 
rural Jewish communities had official business in tliu capital 
they were guests at tliu govcrnnr's table, just like the authorities 
of the capital themselves.Indeed, this was the form in which 
they received from the State their pay, or, rather, their sustcoance 

^ S*-"* p, 

* Bitfohi, to whom tiic petition af ilia jAwich c^^Diuully of EIc.-pU^[iii^ 

tiEiia \a 

^ Ezra vii, 14, 

* Eira \v^ tJh 30; Neh. v, 4, EccTesjastJcs enjayird cr^i^mptiDn from 

(Ezfi. vii, 24). * Eifa ^ vi^ 7, 

* Jer. xxlx, 1 ; E«Jl viii+ ix, j, 

^ Sec tMpni. p. i\, 16, iv* B. 

' Ernt s, 14 ; c/. ^li* 33. Noh. v, 17, 
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in lieu of pay.' In return the govemors indemnified themselves 
for this outlay by taxing the people. Tlie taxation demanded 
amountedp we are told,* to ^0 shekels GfS) a day for bread and 
wine. 

In view of the modest proportions of the post^Exilic enni' 
munityp a more extensive application of the democratic principle 
was possible in some cases. We read repeatedly of public 
assemblies * That meant now merely a transference of ccekai- 
aaticaJ customs to the secular sphere 1 for the whole community 
was already in the habit of assembling together for the more 
important reUgious ceremonials, and the political community 
and the religious community ’were now identical. 

^ Sve Edvard Mc^tjTp DU EHttUkung das Jud^nlmms (]%6b P- 433. 

■ Nfli. V, 15; al5Q (f. Mai. i, 8, 

• Esra X* 7 E Nch. viii 
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CHAPTER V 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

O UR study of Israel’s domestic, industrial, social, and 
political life has already disclosed a large part of its 
intellectual life. This chapter will deal with its intel¬ 
lectual culture in the narrower sense, and in order to supplement 
what has just been said about the administration of justice we 
shall begin with jurisprudence. 


I. JURISPRUDENCE 

As long as the opinion prevailed that the Mosaic law was a 
unique phenomenon there was very little danger of under¬ 
estimating Israel’s talent for jurisprudence and the work it 
accomplished in that sphere. The discovery of the law of 
Hammurabi has perhaps tended to arouse the contrary impres¬ 
sion. We must be careful not to rush to either extreme. One 
result at least has followed from the famous discovery of the 
law at Shushan—no one can henceforth discuss Israel’s con¬ 
ceptions of law without trying to show their connexion with 
ancient Oriental law in general We have already indicated the 
channels that connected Hebrew jurisprudence with that of 
Babylon.^ That the Hebrews were the borrowers is patent, 
for the code is adapted throughout to the conditions of settled 
life in a civilized country. 

But this does not mean that Israel, settling in a new home, 
simply adopted a code of law that was equally new. They 
brought with them from their nomadic life a great deal of law, 
and they held to it tenaciously. In the desert the supreme law 
had been that of blood-vengeance,® and it is instructive to see 
that the nascent Hebrew State, in contrast to the more highly 
developed Babylonian State,® was unable to conquer or suppress 
the principle of blood-vengeance. When a brother kills his 
brother the clan demands the surrender of the murderer, that 

‘ See supra, pp. 52, 92. » See supra, p. I2l. 

* There is no mention of blood-vengeance in the code of Hammurabi. 
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he may atone with his life for the life he has destroyed,* The 
requirement of the Book of the Covenant,* that the slayer 
"shall be surely put to dcatli," means that he is to he delivered 
up to the avenger of blood. As a matter of fact, the idea of 
hbod-vengeance retained its force in Israel even after that people 
had settled in Palestine, and historical tradition has preserved 
a whole series of examples in w'hich it was carried into 
effect,* 

Blood-vengeance was one application of the legal principle of 
retaUatinn—a principle that was common to all 
Semitic peoples, and, indeed, to all mankind. The Book of the 
Covenant * lays down the principle with unmistakable cloar* 
ness ; " If any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, 
eyc! for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe." This cnuiucra- 
tiun embodies the principle that atonement is to be made w4th 
that member uf the body with which the injury had been dons:,* 
But the principle of retaliation is never so rigid as to exclude 
suitable inteiiaifications or mitigations; for example, stolen 
property was to be restored in multiple. The Book of the 
Covenant lays down • that for a sheep four were to be repaid, 
for an ox five oxen, if the stolen animal was not found alive in 
the possession of the thief. (Earlier custom had gone the length 
of requiring that a stolen sheep be repaid sevenfold.*) A pay¬ 
ment in money, which appears early,® is to be interpreted as a 
relaxation of the originally strict principle of retaliation. In 
connexion with it there is an unmistakable advance frum an 
arbitrary to a strictly fixed amount of indemnification. We 
can still see in Hebrew law the stages of this advance. If, as 
the result of a quarrel, a married w^oman has been so injured 
that her unborn cJiild has been lost the culprit is liable to such 
payment as the woman's husband may impose.* But from the 


* Exod. xxi, 13. 


^ 3 Sam. adv’j 7 , 

' JudBM viil, rfi (t, ; * Satn. iii. sy. axi, i ff. 

Emd. loii. Lev. j- ^ 


' Skill 


for skin " in Ilammurubi, SI f., 

J DMt, **V, i , J 

1 t- Hebrew t^xt »prat* <mly of <i iourfoLd repayment, 

1 -t.t that»( 1 8ul?Mqu«it aAsmxJatioii to the Irtlw ot the provision of the taw 
• Sfic ^pra, p. 

■ Hammurabi (§ rntnimiLs to ihekets of silver 
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vury begmning limits werti stt ta the caprice of the mjured 
person s demand ^ —the Eum to be paid was decided hy arbi¬ 
trators. And when a husband brought against his an 
unfounded diargy that she had not come to him a virgo {nia£ia 
the fine was fi^xed at lOO shekE:b nf silver^ to be paid to the 
woman's fatl!er.“ Even the death-penaJty could be redeemed by 
a money paymentp^ unless it liad been decreed as a punishment 
for jnurderp in which case, as we have seen, the dccp-rocitcd law 
of blood-vengcance had to bu Jiatisficd.^ 

in conncjcion with this very point another tidtigation gradu¬ 
ally came into force. A ^iLiUnction was drawm betwreen inten¬ 
tional and unintentional slaying, and for the man ¥rho had 
unintentionally caused the death of another^ there was the 
right i}{ asylum in a city of refugOp ’Which provided an efScknt 
protection against the wrath of the avenger of blood.In ex¬ 
ceptional cases this might be replaced by the temporary banish¬ 
ment of the murderer’^ But ’!^'hat was of far greater Infiucnee 
in gradually relaxing the strictness of blond-vengeance ’was the 
gradual weakening of the idea of solidarity. Thus the Deuteru- 
nomistj perhaps taking advantage cd a new practice that had 
already been gathering strength,® laj^s down the prineiple that 
fathers are not to be put to death for thair children, nor children 
for their fathers, but that each is to be punished only for his own 
offences.** 

This^ ho’wever, reveals a new coaceptiEjn of justice^ according 
to’which the Individual as such is the responsible subjectp and the 
negative portion of the formula in which this principle is laid 
down still sbo\^’s plainly the ancient contrary conception. This 
ancient conception, an Inheritance from the life of the desert, 
was based wholly on the idea, of solidarity. Tic classical example 
is that of AdiaUp whose crime of theft was expiated by his whole 
family, including their animals 1 The limits ’within which this 
solidarity was valid wero not always constant: but although they 


^ LLiiixt. xrip Z3. 

> Dent. i]dl+ : r/. Geii. aut, i6, » Esod. sci, f. 

* Duut, 3Ei^p lit; Num. acorv, 

* Deut. adx, 5^ lli*^ cai^ tlmt whiic a man 

aie? mnil kilia bia icilw-warkin^kTi. 

* Exod. ud. zj. 


‘ £ SgiD. liia, 37. 
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wt!rL- ujignially by consangiifnity/ ^5 the nation 

grew accustomed to settled life the tendency revealed itself here 
also to rpplaee the ancient clan connexion by tcrritoriai associa- 
tion. This liabdity of the local community coTne» out very 
clearly in the story of Sodomy whose inhabitants (excepting^ of 
course. Lot and his dependants) were punished indiscriminately 
for wickedneas of which in reahty only individuals could have 
been guilty.* 

An outstanding feature of the Hebrew conception of penal law 
is the emphasis laid on the objective character of the crime or 
oJence—that b to sayp only the deed done is taken into con¬ 
sideration, without regard to the metivea lying behind For 
uxamplep Jonathan was adjudged worthy of death because^ con¬ 
trary to his father's command^ he had eaten food while pursuing 
the Philiatines*^ That he knew nothing and could have known 
nothing of the prohibition was not accounted a mitigating circum- 
stance. A similar view is ascribed to God Hims&lf. He threatens 
the philistine king Abimelech with death for having treated 
Sarah as Abrahani'a sister^ not as his wife. And yet^ as the 
Deity expressly testifies, Abimekch had done this ''in the 
integrity of Ida hearty'" because both Abraham and Sarah had 
declared to him that they wore brother and sister.^ The sub¬ 
jective attitude d the person, therefore^ had little to do with the 
case. This explains why, in the Old Testament code of law, the 
ideas of iotentj of complicity, of participation are never developed.® 
It is quite clear that under such circumstances punishmunt does 
not aim at the reform of the evildoer^ The agent is oltogetlier 
of secondary importance: whether he be human or not, the evil 
dticd as such must be atoned for. Therefore it is that an aniitial 
can be liable to punkhment as well as a tnan, Not only was it 
provided that if a man had sexual intercourse witli an anzma! 

* And not ^ in ihe .^ebao at of Koivh (Num. aevi, jaJj, Lu. 

lraD5verse aettion d 1 family reklioubhip. but a!JO in longitudinal 

aecllon " (Exwl, xs, 5, xicxiv, 7 ; Nuni, liv, iB). 

‘ Uen. jcix. In th« flltiiy ol CilKa, imitited from the Sodom stAry. th# 

tnucoptton of th* local emnmunity Intermingles witii Uiat of Uibal idwtioiiitlijp, 

CitKA's deed la atoned for by tbe tube Benjainln, For onotlicT txampio of 
aolldarity founded, tm local cannexlon m Dent, hq, 1 ff. 

' J Sam. MV. t (Jen ^ g 

* C/. G. Ffirtter, ilsa mtrfaiseln Sim/mht,» uttur ffttshiokllifktit STtimcJtt- 
ti^ng ([QQO), p. 49. 
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both should be put to death; ^ but an attimal alone miEht bo 
condemned to die—for example, an ox that liad gored a person 
to death,* That this was not merely a question of getting rid 
of a dangerous animal, but that the intention was to punish it, 
is proved by the manner in which the death-penalty was inflicted 
—^it was atoned to death. But death by stoning was the death 
for criminals,® and amau from the conception that the heavy 
covering of atones w'ould prevent his dreaded spirit from roaming 
about.* In fact, the killing of the offending animal w-as so little 
due to utilitarian motives that the eating of its flesh was ex¬ 
pressly forbidden.® 'ITie serpent in Paradise received an inde^ 
pendent punishment/ and the so-called covenant wdth Noah 
enacted that the shedding of human blood by animals was to be 
avenged upon them.* All this becomes more intdligible to us 
if w'e remembur that in antiquity man, and above all othere the 
husbandman, did not draw ao sharply as wc now do thn lines of 
cleavage between man and animat." 

The objective view of guilt which finds expression in all these 
w'ays has its ultimate roots in the primitive conception that evil 
is a kind of contagious entity, which necessitates the destruction 
of every person or thing in which it is known to inhere. This is 
why the punialimeut of Achan included the burning of every¬ 
thing that was his. The same idea found further expression in 
the conception that the land as such was rendered undcan by an 
evil deed, and called for purification, such as could beat be secured 
by blood.* Hence the real purpose of punishment was the eradi¬ 
cation of the e\'il thing, not the reform of the evildoer, and this 
w'as for long the prevailing conception.*® There was abo prob¬ 
ably alongside of this an intention to deter men from evil-doing.** 

' Lev. sx. 15. * lixwl. xii. afl. * See mfira, p, 371. 

‘ There are other traces of supcffititiou* belief in the pcaul code. The 
lliat this b€Hly ol a criraiiaul shouM be allowed to 
Djght on tlie tree (Dvui. ii L) had beluELd it oriifiniiJly the legia- 

litor m&y fioi have known it) Uu 3 Jear of ilia rf^amlag apirit. 

^ FTfHl joti, llfeTfl we h«vc Tcligi^ua motivis* penctratiag Into the law, 

* Grp- iiln i-i. ' 5 - 

■ Nott m ttiifl rtgaitJ the teadi-r car^ of th.it Bosk ai the Covenuit Sw ui, 
Kis, -ihitepi and guat. (HftM and camcL ire, ai^ifioatitly. not mtntLnntd.) 

* Dctit. I f-: Num. smv, 33 : 1 Sani. xxl. 

Dfut. idii, acid oftcii J Ltfv. iviii, ^4 fi. tmd elMwharat Cf Nowack^ 
Ltkrbuch TffcdbJof w, viot. p. J35. 

“ l>ut. Kiii, ist. itvii, i3p 
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Of course, the principles of Hebrew jurisprudence are at all 
points in perfect keeping with the social conditions in the midst 
of which they arose and were enacted ; and the social differences 
between Israel and Babylon, the Babylon of Hammurabi, whose 
people had already outgrown primitive conditions and had 
become a commercial people, ^ explains the differences between 
the two legislations. The social conditions presupposed by the 
Book of the Covenant, the most ancient Hebrew law code, going 
back to the ninth or tenth century, are of the utmost rural 
simplicity. There is no trace whatever of anything that could 
be called town life. Evidently it deals with life in the northern 
territory. Theuseof money was just beginning. Commerce did 
not exist; debit and credit were present only in germ. A strong 
feeling of unity pervaded all members of the nation. Custom 
was still powerful; “ it is not done in Israel ” ® expresses the 
standpoint from which right and wrong were judged. Custom 
was still specially effective in preserving family discipline and 
family honour. The authority of father and mother was still 
held in high esteem. Severe punishment fell upon an offence 
against filial piety and upon incest in any of its forms. One is 
struck with the predominantly legal view taken of all offences 
against chastity. The Book of the Covenant deals with the 
seduction of a maid in the section that treats of injuries to 
property.® And that is <}uite intelligible. ^Vhoever injures a 
girl injures her father’s property. Similarly, whoever has inter¬ 
course with a married woman is guilty of an offence against the 
property of her husband.^ All forms of property, movable and 
immovable, were guarded by special regulations. Hebrew law 
resembles that of many ancient peoples in this, that the only 
sections that deal with civil law refer to the constitution of the 
family and the protection of property.* With regard to the 
latter, the already-mentioned intensifying of the principle of 
retribution in the case of stolen property is instructive. It might 
seem at first sight a laxity in the treatment of offences against 
property that robbery and theft only rendered the criminal liable 

^ See supra, p. 51. 

* 2 Sam. xiii, 12. 

» Rxod. xxii, 16: cf. Kuchler, Hebrdische Volkskunde (1906). p ,4 

* See supra, p. 154. \ ^ n tf- 

‘ Cf. Dareste, £tu<its d'histoire du droit (1889), p. 37. 
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to civil claims on the part of the injured person.^ Evidently 
that is an echo from the desert period, when offences of that kind 
were almost necessarily everyday occurrences,^ and it cannot be 
denied that in this respect the Hebrew idea of law is more closely 
akin to nomadic conditions than the law of Hammurabi, which 
punishes robbery in practically every case ^ with death, and 
inflicts the same penalty on theft in a large number of cases, ^ 
the only alternative being restitution ten or even thirtyfold.^ 
Hammurabi was thus much stricter in his treatment of theft 
than Hebrew law was.® At the same time, although the intensi¬ 
fications of the Hebrew law of retaliation ^ are more moderate, 
there is perceptible increase in the protection given to property, 
and, as the story of Achan shows,® a sense of the criminal guilt 
of the thief also becomes effective. 

Another advance is revealed in the already-mentioned distinc¬ 
tion between intentional and unintentional killing,® which opens 
the door for a consideration of the motives of the person con¬ 
cerned, and paves the way for a subjective conception of guilt 
instead of an objective one. For instance, an offence against a 
betrothed woman is treated differently according as it took place 
in the city or away from an inhabited locality. In the former 
case, it is assumed, the woman had an opportunity of escaping 
from her assailant by calling for help, whereas in the latter case 
she had none. Accordingly, in the first case she is punished 
along with the aggressor, while in the second case she goes free.^® 
Pari passu with this regard for the subjective element there goes 
also an increasing appreciation of human responsibility. If an 
ox gores a person to death inquiry must be made as to whether 
its owner was aware that the animal was inclined to be dangerous, 
and, if so, whether he took the necessary precautions. Neglect 

^ The absence of a real differentiation between criminal and civil law is 
also shown by the enactment that if a slave does not immediately succumb 
to his master's blows, but dies one or two days later, his master shall escape 
p unishm ent, because the slave was property purchased with money (£xod. xxi, 
21 ; see Holzinger, Exodus, in the Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament *'). * Cf. Kuchler, op. cit. 

» § 22. * §§ 6-10, 34. * § 8. 

• Cf. Benzinger, Hehrdische Archdologie, p. 294. ’ See supra, p. 276. 

• It must not, of course, be overlooked that the goods taken by Achan 
were part of the booty that was dedicated to the Deity by the ban. 

• Exod. xxi, 12 ff; Deut. xix, 1-13; Num. xxxv, 16-29. 

Deut. xxii, 23 ff. 
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of these rendered him liable to death, or, if the person killed 
were a slave, to a moaey payment, whereas if he were not guilty 
of neglect he only lost his beaat^ These enactmeats jigain bring 
clearly before us resemblances to the law of Hammurabi, although 
tlierc arc differences in the penalties awarded.* 

But the real element eoinmon to the Book of the Covenant 
and to the Jaw of Hammurabi is the whole style. In both there 
is an increasing casuistry and differentiation in the enactments. 
Cases are carefuUy and minutely distinguished. For eicample, 
a man who slays in self-defence—at least in the night-time—is 
guiltless: * the case is different if the sun has already risen.^ 
One can actually see the legal maxims growling out of actual 
experience with all the varieties of individual cases ; and this 
case-law finds expression in the form of the enactmeots. When 
men fight together, and this or the other result follows, then this 
or that shall be donc.^ From this it is only a step to the systn- 
matic elasaificatioTi of the separate but kindred cases, until an 
exact classification is reached, with sub-sections under main 
heads, The very beginning of the Book of the Covenant is of 
this kind.’ " If thou buy a Hebrew slave ... in the seventh 
year he shall go out free, [iij If he were unmarried when he 
came, he shall go out by himself. [A] If he were married, his 
wdfe shall go out with him. [cj If his master have given him a 
wife and she have borne him children, [auj he shall go out alone, 
if he care to make use of his right; [bb] he shall be his master’s 
slave for ever, if he prefer to remain out of love for hia master 
or w-ife or child." 

It is, however, only a portion of Hebrew law that is determined 
by specific enactment, and we get the impression that, on the 
whole, very wide liberty was allowed for the good sense of the 
judge. The more the written law left open, the more depended 
cm the peraonality of the Judge, It was not witlmut reason that 

*■ Esod. Kcip 2S f.p 32. 

* SS sSMSa : " n an ox gcrcs b ciia an thf iinect and killi him, no doiai 
CAiibenmds. IftlwojtolxnjTotiDiiigivtnio foriag, and t he g wncr Jim been 
miuk- ftwaie of the vice, and Imu not blunted its horns w ahnt It up, If it gorea 
a. freeman to death. he most pay half a miiui of lUver. If tlie ox kilis uaynne'* 
slave, its gvner muac pay O'lie-tliird miKu of ailver," 

» Cf. Hammiiinibi. §21. t ixii, r t 

Hxodr xxi, ib 1.1 there is on exnot paralleL in Hauimunbi, ft sodt. 

' lixod. xxi, ttt. 
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the prophets and the law itself did their utmost to awaken in 
judges a sense of responsibility in discharging the duties of their 
office.^ 

For the rest, a spirit of mercy and humanity pervades the 
Hebrew legal system. It can be felt even in the Book of the 
Covenant.^ Still more does it distinguish the Deuteronomic 
legislation, which is unwearying in its efforts to protect widows, 
orphans, and all in need.® In subject-matter, to be sure, the 
Deuteronomic legislation belongs more to religion than to juris¬ 
prudence. The chief interest of the legislator was the completion 
of the centralization of worship at Jerusalem, but this had results 
that were purely legal. For example, the abolition of all sanc¬ 
tuaries outside of Jerusalem—they had also been places of 
sanctuary for criminals—called for a new arrangement in the 
matter of such refuges. The legislator settled this question by 
enacting that three easily accessible cities should be '* cities of 
refuge." * Subsequently the number was increased to six.® 

The lauded humanity of Hebrew legislation had, however, its 
limits. It would be a mistake to read into its provisions a feeling 
of universal humaneness. Deuteronomy itself, by coupling to¬ 
gether a difference of nationality and a difference of religion, did 
its part toward making more acute the contrast between Israel 
and non-Israel.® To this was also due the different legal treat¬ 
ment of Hebrew and foreigner—a matter in regard to which 
there is an essential difference between Hebrew law and that of 
a code like Hammurabi's.'* 

To a certain extent the so-called Priests’ Code (middle of the 
fifth century) marks the end of the evolution of Hebrew jurispru¬ 
dence. On the one hand, conceiving the Jewish community to 
be of divine constitution, it completely shut off Israel from non- 
Israel, thus widening the gulf between the two. At the same 
time, however, it constructed a bridge across which non-Hebrews, 
at least those residing among Israel, might be admitted to re- 

> Exod. xxiii, 2 f., 7 f.: Lev. xix. ig, 35 ; Is. i, 17, etc. 

• Exod. xxi, 22 [protection of pregnant women}— cf. Hammurabi, § 209; 
Exod. xxiii, 4 (protection of an enemy's beasts). 

» Dcut. xiv, 28, xvi, 11, 14, sadv, 17, xxvi, 11, xxvii, 19. 

‘ Deut. xix, 2. ® Num. xxxv, 13. 

• Deut, iv, 8, xxvi, 19. 

’ Deut. xxiii, 20. This is elaborated in my book Die Sttilung der Israeliten 
und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896). 
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ligious, though not to complete civil equality. ^ The sole condition 
was the adoption of the law, including, if possible, circumcision. 

It is this union of law and rehgion that constitutes the specific 
peculiarity of the development of Hebrew jurisprudence.- While 
we do not forget that Hammurabi also claimed to have received 
his code from the hands of his god, it must still be said that the 
connexion of law and rehgion in the two codes is far from being 
identical, inasmuch as Jahveh was a God of law and morality 
in quite a different sense from the Babylonian Shamash. But 
the deeper knowledge and recognition of Jahveh's legal and 
moral character was the growth of time, and though it would be 
an error to place the highest interpenetration of law and religion 
at the beginning of the process of development, it is undoubtedly 
true that in the Priests' Code (which was practically its ultimate 
phase) the process of development did not altogether escape the 
danger which only too often accompanies an increased legahzing 
of religion. That danger is that when men conceive themselves 
in their conduct to be related to God exclusively by a definite 
external law the differences between great things and small things 
in the law inevitably disappear. Whoso keepeth the whole law 
and is guilty in one point, the same is guilty of all." ® It is 
significant that, intensifying an earlier commandment,^ the law 
ultimately decreed that intercourse with a menstruous woman 
should be punished by the death of both parties,® as if their 
offence were on a level with murder or any other crime adjudged 
worthy of death. The most perfect interpenetration of law and 
religion is found in the great prophets, beginning with Amos. 
But what they preached on this subject was less a reflection of 
the life they saw around them than a protest against what they 
thus saw, and their message was, and continued to be, a demand 
for the Ideal. 

2. WHAT ISRAEL KNEW 

It is but httle that can be said about Israel's knowledge ; not 
so much because we have insufficient information on the subject, 

* According to the law (Lev. xxv, 23-31) the ger^i.e., the stranger resident 
among Israel—can only own a house in an unwalled city. See the work 
mentioned in the previous note, p. 166 f. 

* Hence the close intermixture in the Hook of the Covenant of jus and fas. 
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as because knowledge—^theoretical knowledge—^hardly existed. 
Wherever we find the verb which is usually translated by 
' know ’ the things known do not form part of theoretical or 
scientific knowledge. Even when used with the name of God 
the word means always and only practical knowledge of God. 
If there be a kind of knowledge which implies an actual penetra¬ 
tion into things and their mysterious connexion, such knowledge 
is too high for man and is reserved for God alone. This is the 
meaning of the great divine speech to Job ] it was meant to 
bring the hearer to a modest opinion of his powers, and it ulti¬ 
mately caused him to “ lay his hand upon his mouth.” ^ 

And the man who boasts of his wisdom * is not boasting that 
he can speak with expert botanical knowledge of trees, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that grows out of the wall,® but 
of their symbolical importance for human life. Wisdom, know¬ 
ledge, is purely practical in its nature, and even the detailed 
descriptions of the ostrich,* crocodile,® and hippopotamus « are 
meant only to illustrate the glory of God. 

Some have even tried ^ to ascribe to Israel, as to other Eastern 
peoples, a knowledge of an astral science which, it is said, began 
in Babylon and drew under its spell the entire Near East, if not 
even a wider realm. The misleading element in this is the use 
of the word ‘ science ’ to denote what deals mainly with imagina¬ 
tive concepts, the outcome of very naive fancies. This play of 
imagination begins, of course, with isolated phenomena. Whence, 
for example, comes the rain ? Evidently from heavenly containers 
which ordinarily are closed. These containers are naturally con¬ 
ceived after the fashion of those which are familiar to men on 
earth. But men keep water in skins; hence also God (it is of 
course always assumed that personal powers are at work) must 
keep it in skins. When He reverses them it rains.® There is 
nothing marvellous about it. The marvel is that these skins do 
not rend.® Or perhaps the rain-clouds are such rent skins shed¬ 
ding their contents.*® But there may be another explanation 

» Job xxxviii-xUi, 6; cf. xxviii. * Jer. ix, 23. * i Kings iv, 33. 

‘ Job xxxix, 13-18. ‘ Job 3d, 25-3di. 

• Job 3d, 15-24. ’ Cf. supra, p. 129. 

• Job xxxviii, 37; cf. Duhm*s comment on Ps. civ, 13, in Die Psatmen m 
the ** Kurzer Hand-Commentax zum Alten Testament/* • Job xxvi, 8. 

*1^1® Cf. the Arabic wah&, meaning both the tearing of the skin bottle and the 
r^nstorm (Jacob, Altufdbisches Bednifteftlebeti (i 897 )» P* 5 )* 
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altogether: behind and above the visible firmament there are 
great masses of water/ and God requires only to make a way 
for this water, a sort of heavenly waterpipe ^ through the firma¬ 
ment, or to open a window in the sky,® and then the rain pours 
down upon the earth. Either way, the firmament is clearly 
composed of solid material; the only question is. What material 
is it ? According to a passage * which, though late, perhaps 
reflects ancient ideas, the men who built the Tower of Babel 
meant to pierce the sky with a gimlet, in order to see whether it 
was made of clay or brass or iron.® Of course, it might con¬ 
ceivably be made of some material like tent-cloth « or of some 
finer gauze ^ stuff.* How, in that case, it could support large 
quantities of water is beyond human ken. It is characteristic 
of these cosmological conceptions that they commingle with each 
other, no attempt being made to reach a uniform agreement 
between the separate parts. Thus the various atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, snow and hail,® storm and winds, the rose of dawn,“ etc., 
have each their separate chambers, from which they are released 
by God according to His will; but no attempt is made to locate 
more exactly these different storehouses,^* or to understand their 
relation to each other. At times, too, those chambers which 
contain the heavenly manna pour forth their contents.^* The 
dew also falls from heaven upon the earth, “and men spoke of its 
life-giving powers. “ Altogether, a far-reaching influence upon 
the earth was ascribed to the heavenly bodies, especially upon its 
fertility, both vegetable and animal. The parturition of the 
animals was affected by the moon.^* Indeed, heaven and earth 

^ Ps. xxix, 3, xxxiii, 7. 

* Job xxxviii, 25. uses the expression which is found in Is. vii, 3, and else- 
"where as the name of a Jerusalem waterpipe. 

* Gen. vii, ii, in the story of the flood. 

* The Greek Apocalyjyse of Baruch, iii. 

* In Job xxxvii, 18, the sky is compared to a metal mirror. The Persian 
Bundehesh (xxx, 5) conceived it as of steel. 

* Ps. civ, 2 ; cf. the “ stretching out like a tent (Is. xliv, 24 ; Job ix, 8). 

’ Is. xl, 22. 8 Hence the sky can be roUed up like a book (Is. xxxiv, 4) 

* Job xxxviii, 22. 

Ps. cxxxv, 7; Job xxxvii, 9; Jer. x, 13, li, 16. 

“ Job xxxviii, 12. 

“ What the "chambers of the south " (Job ix, 9) means we do not know. 
** Ps. Ixxviii, 23 f. 

There are special dew-clouds (Is. xviii, 4). li is. xxvi, 19. 

” M. in the present text; but it is probably not the original. 
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are not so very distant from each other. The birds fly along 
the vault of heaven,^ and when God looks down from heaven 
upon earth He sees men " as grasshoppers.*' ^ in view of all 
that it has to contain heaven must consist of several layers or 
there must be a plurality of heavens.^ 

We need feel no surprise that the author of the Creation story 
on the first page of the Bible says that light existed before the 
creation of sun and moon. He imagines light to be independent 
of the sun, a fine material which, like the corresponding material 
of which darkness is composed, issues ^ from its special dwelling- 
place and envelops sun and moon as well as the earth. Occasion¬ 
ally the sun and moon are conceived as more personal—the sun 
being a young hero coming forth every morning from his chamber 
and rejoicing to run his race ; ® or, with reminiscences of myths, 
the sun spends the night in the company of the sea-monster, 
until wth break of day it escapes while the monster is still 
asleep.® The rising dawn has wings ; ^ mention of its eyelids ® 
suggests a human-like being—a youth, from the gender of the 
word in Hebrew. The moon also has its own dwelling-place,® 
and what is said about the stars shows clearly how vague is the 
differentiation between the actual visible objects and the star- 
spirits that inhabit them. The morning stars sang while creation 
was going on.^® God issues orders to the stars as a prince does 
to his troops. Organized as an army, they fight from their 
orbits. God knows each by name, and when He summons 
them not one fails to come. Men too knew the names of some 
of them,^® the Great Bear, Orion, the Pleiades ; but this did not 
mean any gain “ scientifically." The names cannot even be 
certainly identified, and what we read of the bands and cords 

* Hence the standing expression ** the birds of heaven.” 

* Is. xl, 22. • Dent, x, 14; i Kings viii, 27; Ps. cxlviii, 4. 

* Job xxxviii, 19, xxvi, 10. ® Ps. xix, 6. 

* Job iii, 8. Whoever awakens the monster retards the rising of the sim 
(Schmidt. Jona (1907), p. 90)- 

’ Ps. cxxxix, 9. • Job iii. 9. • Hab. iii, ii. 

Job xxxviii, 7. Here, therefore, they are older than in Gen. i, 14 ff. 

** Judges V, 20. Is. xl, 26; Ps. cxlvii, 4. 

Cf. Schiaparelli, Die Asiranomie im Alien Testament (1904). In these 
matters the Bedouin is perhaps more at home than the settled dweller. WTien 
asked how he knew so much about the stars he answered : ” Who does not 
know the pillars of his house ? ” Cf. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenlehen, p. 207. 

Job xxxviii, 31. 
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of some star or other only shoe's that what waa koDwn of them 
lay more in the region of sagas or myths than in that of sober 
knowledge. 

Mythological elements also intermingled, with the prevalent 
conceptions about ilic proct^sses of storm. The thunder is the 
voice of Jahveh,* his roar like that of a lion.* The lightning 
flashes are the arrows of his bow.* When the stem is past He 
lays back llis bow in the elouda, and it is visible to all as the 
rainbow,* The mark'd about lightning is that, though it follows 
a zigzag line, it does net miss its target: ® evidently it has its 
appointed paths,* 

The vault of heaven rests on the earth.'' It needs supports, 
and these are the mountains wliieh on the far horizon bear the 
heavens,* What gives the needed strength to these " pillars of 
heaven ” is the depth of their foundations.* These foundations 
Cannot be in the earth—-the earth itself is not solid enough for 
that. It is enougli for God to look at the earth to cause it to 
tremble.^* (Harthi^uakes were familiar enough in Palcstinc^*^ 
and when men were rocked as in a ship it was easy for them to 
entertain such conceptions.) Indeed, the earth seemed to btf 
floating on the vast world-ocean ; if you went to where the land 
ceased you looked out upon the boundless sea that girdled the 
world. There was another reason for thinking that there must 
be w'atcr beneath the earth—one came upon water when digging 
down,^ And, besides, where othcrv>nse did the streams and 
spn’iiga have their source ? They need only break through and 
the earth would be flooderl.’* But if the worid^occan thus bore 
up the earth,whence did the earth derive its solidity and 
strength ? For, notwithstanding all their other thoughts, men 
retained an impression of the comparative strength of the earth,** 
The answer was, the pillars that bore up the heavens also uplield 


‘ Job jotxvii,wid oftta. J Araoi i, i. hi, S. 

* Hab. iii. ii; Ps. ij. Iwvii, jS. • Cm. ix. jj. 

* Job xvxyil. 14, * Job lucvili, jrt, xantiii, 

^ Job W!vi, 10. Ac^rding to thia paaugr be^iottil Uw dividing lifit! Is 
dftrkncjv<i. 'Jobxxvi, ir. 

* Job xviii. uc, 5" s Tiiitb tbat ]n.ov^ mountjusj is a proverbial 

expr^icsiAn for string fiUtb (Matt, svii, 40; j Cwr, xfii, a}. 

Ps, dv, 33. 11 mfirn, 0. n. 

Xum. «i. 17. (Tbc SonjT of tb* Wca—TKJiHSLjno*.] 

(kn. vii. II : Is, Ktiv, ifl, li p, , camevt. 6. 



tciich down to the bottom of the oceun that was undomoath tho 
earth p® And, again intermingling their thoughts with half- 
mythicaJ conceptbiis, Israel sometimes conceived this ocean as 
a rebellious beings whose keenest desire was to sw^allow up the 
earth and scale the heavens. Therefore from of old God had 
confined Its violence behind strong bars, and appointed for it 
bounds^ at which its proud weaves are stayed,® ITiis was done 
in the daj^ w hen all things were made."* 

All this gives us a picture of a tripartite world—the heavens 
abovCf the earth beneath, and the watery under the earth ^— 
an image which was common to both Hebrews and Babykjnians." 
The earth occupies the centre^ The iow'est place of all is the 
bottom of the primeval ocearu^ But (and this again ehow^s the 
absence of any attempt to correlate or reconcile his conceptions) 
the Hebrew' knew' something lying still deeper,^ " Under the 
waters and the In habitants thereof " ^ is the underworld with 
its shades. That would mean that this underworld is lower even 
than the primeval ocean- But that is inconsistent with the 
idea that the uartli has only to open its mouth to let evildoers 
go down to Sheol (the underworld)^and that deceased persons 
have only to rise out of the earth to be seen uf men.” Such 
inconsistencies show huw little attempt was made to readi a 
comprehensive idea of the universe. In fact, there is no w'ord 
in Hebrew for ' world/ When people mean to speak of it they 
speak of “earth and heaven/* or later " heaven and earth, 
and metaphorical forms of expressions were never abandoned. 
For example, the author of the great Old Testament Psalm of 
Nature ** conceives of the world as a Rnely const meted house. 

For the geographical and ethnological knowledge of the 
Hebrews wc naturally turn in the first instance to the fammia 
list of the nations in Gencais.^* It is not a unity. It has been 

* I S: Pi l?xv, 4; Job ix, 5 . Thfc thou^ln of Jpb xxvi, 7^ ii 

cxccptian&I—the w&rid j» jfvs^ndx^ ovrr PPtluiigiicxs. 

* Ps, xlvL j+ * Jftb xxx'viii, S, 10 ; Prov, viii* 35. 

'■ CJ. Gunkel^ ScS^pfuttg CibiDJ * KunA 

* Jrit»en. Ji>i> IK 890 ). 


^ 16 s Job oexviu* lO, 

* Job xxvi, xMviil, lO. 

X Saiii. antviii, rj. 

^ So the lYLcfltfl' Code, Cejj. i, 1, ii, ^n. 


** Kuni^ ivi, 

** So the JoJivUt, el'll, ii, 4&. 
* * Fiv dv, Gen. x. 


^ Job xi* S. 

** Xifm ivi 
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put together from two sotirces, one belongimg to the ninth 
century and the other to the fifth. Both jiutliora, tha Jalivist 
and the writer of the Priests" Code, had the same purpose in 
view, to include all mankind in one genea-logieal Kcheme.^ The 
horrsion of the Liter writer is of course wider than that of the 
earlierp but both have their limitations. The list is practically 
euufinod to the region east of the Mediterranean Sea. In the 
north it extends as far as Armenia, in the east to the Elamites^ 
ill the iiouth to the Ethiopians and South Arabians* As for the 

ivcst^ if by Tartt.'SSus “ is meant Tarshish in Spain^ the Hebrews 
probably knew* of this city as a Phoenician colony with which 
the mother-country kept up vigornua commercial relations,® 

The transmutation of ethnology into genealogy, as if each 
people, each city^ had arisen through the growth of one family, 
is extremely naive. It is the outcome of that mythological 
wTiy of thinking that seeks to explain all that exists:, social 
connexions as w*ell as external objects, as being due to physical 
procrcatiouH ‘ But with all the childish irnmaturity of this 
endeavour w-e cannot miss the great thought that aiankind is 
ultimately one ; and tlic verj' attempt to investigate the origin 
of the various peoples might well be considered the first stirrings 
of a scientific impulse. But the scientific inadequacy of the 
results reached, even in details, must simply be adrnittcd. For 
example, it is now known that the Elamites and Lydians do not 
belong to Shem,^ nor do the Canaanltes belong to Ham rather 
than to Shera.* In this last instance, the wish was probably 
father to the thought—the Hebrews simply did not wish to have 
the same ancestor as the accursed Canaanite I With regard 
to the people of Cush (Ethiopians)^ the close connexion with 
Arabian tribes assigned to them is striking.^ It would seem as 
if they assumed a direct geographical connexion of Arabia wnth 
Ethiopia. That is to say, they had extremely vague ideas of 
the boundaries of and Africa, and yet these countries lay 

* wbo mvst bavc hetn knoun to th^" autb«i, Edamit«^ 

MexbitHn Aitamonltefl, are not raiintiopcd, but tkift probably 
in iJic opinion of Ike aulboT^, they did ncit come intp txMmee till a tUne 
later than that chosen by them aa ihn dale ol their list. 

- Cfn 4. ■* C/. Hick, xxvii, 25, and sufyra^ p. aio. 

^ iiduard CncMchii vq|, i, Tart T, p, 3^5. CJ i-upra, 

p Tio. * Cm. X, ^ t ^ 
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comparatively near their own. Again, the author of the story 
of Paradise makes the river Gihon, which he traces to the same 
source as the Euphrates and the Tigris, encircle the whole land 
of Cush,^ as if the Nile—later tradition identifies the Nile and 
the Gihon *—rose in Asia. This same fantastic geography 
locates in the far north the Mount of God which occupied so 
much of their thoughts.® This location was probably part of 
an inheritance which they shared with the races inhabiting 
Central Asia south of the great mountains.^ Naturally, to the 
Hebrew^s their own land was the centre of the w^orld, “ the navel 
of the world," ® and in this respect Jerusalem was to the Hebrews 
what Delphi was to the Greeks.® The points of the compass 
were named with Palestine as the centre. The sea (Mediter¬ 
ranean) became the word for the west; the Negeb—t.^., the 
parched, dry land ^—^for the south. All " orientation," as its 
name implies, means facing the Orient, so that "in front" 
means east; "behind" means west; "on the right" means 
south ; " on the left" means north. 

Israel's historical knowledge was not a whit more scientific 
than their geography. It deals mainly with separate events, and 
makes no endeavour to connect them. Above all, it is attuned 
to their own impressive national experience, and is entirely 
derived from it. But in this sphere Israel accomplished some¬ 
thing great. They lived through their experiences conscious 
that these were history, conscious that they were the actors and 
the witnesses of it, and this was a main element in their own 
training, religious as well as other. For in what was taking 
place they saw the doings of their own God, Who was the living 
Creator of national and of human history, and it is this that 
constitutes the peculiarity of Old Testament religion.® A prophet 
like Hosea deliberately and knowingly draws history into the 

* Gen. ii, 13. * Josephus, Antiquities, I, i, 3. C/. Jer. ii, 18 (LXX). 

* Is. xiv, 13; Ezek. xxviii, 14 ; PS. xlviii, 3. [See A. F. Kirkpatrick’s 
rendering in The Book of Psalms (“ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges '*). 

—^Translator.] 

* See Duhm’s comment on Is. xiv, 13, in Das Buck Jesaias in the ** Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament.'* 

^ Ezek. xxxviii, 12. 

* Ezek. V, 5. In the same way the Book of Jubilees makes Sinai the centre 

of the desert. ’ See supra, p. 13. 

* See my little work Die Eigenart der alttestamentlichen Religion (1913). 
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cir{:Ic of hia rcUgioua thinking^ in ordtjr to deduce from it pix^ofs 
of how Jabveh out of llis own love chose Israel for Hia own^ 
liow He had brought them up and guided them^ oud how Israel 
had disloyaUj^ turned from Him:. Iti using natiEmril history for 
thb purpose Hosca showed others the way. The DeuteroDoniic 
legislator^ and the Deuteroiiombt writera who carried on 
hb work, were his faithful foUowers; Jeremiah also, with his 
characteristic words ; ^ '' Stand ye in the ways and sec and ask 
for the old paths. Which is the good way, that yc may walk 
therein and find rest for your souls ? " Tlds recollection of past 
history was to be atirred up and fed by the questions of children 
to their parents.® This was the living tradition on which their 
hlstoricail knowledge rested.® This conception of Jahveh as 
the maker of history * means that it was His superior will and 
purpose that was being accomplished^ and timt history 
therefore served a higher purpose and moved to’ward a divine 
goal. Tills conception of the teleology oi history is tlie great 
achievement of the Hebrew^ mind. Even the Jahvist makes his 
historical narrativo subserve this idea by means of hb ever- 
recurring theme that Israel needs must, in spite of all obstaclcsp 
become masters of Canaan.* But he is surpassed by Isaiah^ 
who in all the world-wide struggles of the nations sees only the 
trial of strength between the priDcipIe of the flesh and of the 
spiritp and \s convinced that ultimately victory will be to the 
spiritual| which for him is summed up in the personality of 
jahveh-® And, in his turn, Deutero-Isaiah lets us see how 
Jshveh takes nature up into the hig,torical process^ in order to 
co-ordinate it with, or subordinate it to, His purposes in history^ 
to restore Israel from exUe to His land. Alongside of tbis there 
runs another thought no less sigjiiDcant: in proportion as 
Jahveh transcends His own people, foreign nation^ become the 
instrumenta to carry out His will, and finally this thought saan^ 
to the magtuhceiit conception of the unity of mankind, which 
we have already tried to trace in the list of nations. 

These two thoughts, tim unity of mankind and its steady 

^ Jtit. 'v], i 6 . i Deut, iv, X3udi, 7; J^h vHi* S 

" J «1 U 3 ; Ijcacviii, 3 f. - See £upra, p 1^6 

* Thui U worked out in my llttlfl book juat referred 10, in £ an dto 
previoujj pafc. 

• Sh Daliiti ftn Is. kxxi, 3. 
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progress to a destined goal, contain the germs of the conception 
of a universal history.^ For its realization it needed only the 
technical means of a uniform chronology. This also is supplied 
by the Old Testament, in attempts which we have still to discuss ; 
and it was reserved for a later age to make the framework of a 
chronology with Daniel's scheme of the four world-empires, into 
which even Christian historians as late as the eighteenth century 
thought they could fit the course of history.^ 

Compared with these great contributions which Israel made 
to later conceptions of history, small importance is to be attached 
to separate, isolated references to history, to history of civilization 
and to antiquities, such as those about Egypt contained in the 
story of Joseph, or to long narratives like that about the market 
of Tyre.^ The historical value of each of these has to be tested 
by itself, but taken together they give a certain, if incomplete, 
idea of what Israel knew about the nations whose history lay 
outside their own. There is also a series of sagas, which were 
adopted by Israel when they settled in their new country.^ 
They deal ifiter alia with the origin and history of human 
callings—Noah, the fiirst \\dne-grower ,5 Cain, the first founder of 
cities,® etc. 

A knowledge of the calendar was of great importance, because 
on it depended the due celebration of the holy seasons. The 
author of the story of Paradise ^ claims that this was the purpose 
of the stars. They were not only to be signs according to which 
coming events could be read in the sky, sometimes with fear and 
terror,® but they were also to fix the times by which the whole 
of life, especially the religious assemblies, was to be regulated. 
We cannot explain here in detail how that was done.® Speaking 
generally, the course of development reveals a contest between 
two tendencies—the tendency to adopt foreign ways and the 
inclination to oppose these. The changes in the manner of 

1 C/. A. Merx's article on ** Der Einfluss dcs Alien Testamentes auf die 
Bildung und Entwickelung der Universalgeschichte ** in Die Verhandlungcn 
des dreizehnten Orientalistenkongresses (m Hamburg) (1904)* P- *95 

* C/. my article “ Danielbuch ” RGG, vol. i (i 909 )» P* i 9 ^* 

^ Ezek. xxvii. 

* Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (i 9 i 4 )» P- * 79 - 

» Gen. ix, 20. • Gen. iv, 17. 

’ Gen. i, 14 ; Ps. civ. 19. • Jer. x, 2. 

* For details see the manuals of archaeology; KAT, pp. 325-332. 
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naming thu months ^ and the changing methodauf fixing when 
the year and the day began were probably due to this. The 
various ways of determining the beginning of the year have 
left a remarkable trace in the fact that New Year's Day could 
fall on the tenth day eitlicr of the first * or of the seventh » 
month. It was ultimately fixed by law for the seventh month, 
and tm the firet day of that month,* 

There is onu mention of the use of the sundial as a chrono* 
nicter.* As it was called after AhaJ£, it ia natural to suppose that 
it was an innovation on the part of that king. He may have 
introduced it from abroad, probably from Damascus, We know 
that he was so impressed by an altar he had seen there that 
he ordered one like it tn be made in Jerusalem.* How his 
sundial was constructed we do nnt know. We are only told 
about the steps up to it. Perhaps it was an actual indicator of 
the sun’s position, in the form of a column on a height, with 
steps leading up to it. In that case, wu may perhaps assume 
that the column cast the shadow of its summit on the top step 
at midday, and on the lowest steps in the moming and in the 
evening,^ The ordinary method of indicating the time of day 
was by names connected with something else. Tlie dMsion 
into tweh^ hours was perhaps post-Exilic.* The time was 
reckoned by sunrise or sunset, by the heat of noonday,» or the 
cool^ of evening, 1* by the time of the offering of the evening 
saenfioe,!! by the evening hour, when the women went out to 
draw water,by the three watches of the night, “ and so on. 

A similar method was Mowed for the reckoning of the years : 
two yeara before the earthquake,» in the year the Tartan came 
unto Ashdod,“ in the fifth year of King Jehoiakin’s captivjnrW 
in the second year of their coming unto tlm house of God at 


thi aUft the cbsufc of 

* Lev. xxiii, 33 ff,; xarix, t 

* z Kins* 3t*. r>-t, ; alw> la. MsviiL fl. . , 

* See Kittet's coBunentstrv'gin Is. xicxvUj fi 

J “u'r" "■ “■ * '"rt i» U., OM T«™„, 

* Cflu. Jtviii, I ; r Sain, an, n, a , t a -i 
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Jerusalem,^ and so on. A very popular method was to reckon 
by the years of the monarchs, or occasionally by the year in 
which a king died.* But this method left it uncertain whether 
the year of a king’s death was also reckoned as the first year of 
his successor,® or whether the new king’s first year was the year 
following the death of his predecessor.^ The possible sources 
of error due to this uncertainty were increased when the fashion 
arose of drawnng up synchronizing tables such as we have in 
our Books of Kings. E.g., " Now Jehoram, the son of Ahab, 
began to reign over Israel in the eighteenth year of Jehosaphat, 
king of Judah.” ® However, there was gradually evolved a 
system of chronology for which we should have been more 
grateful to the redactor of the Books of Kings if the value of his 
statements were not affected by the introduction of an artificial 
scheme. The period from the building of Solomon s Temple 
to the end of the Exile was supposed to be exactly 480 years, 
to correspond with the 480 years which were said to have inter¬ 
vened between the Exodus from Egypt and the building of the 
Temple.® This number 480 was tempting, because it could be 
factorized as twelve times forty. In the period from the Exodus 
to the building of the Temple twelve generations, averaging 
forty years each, can be made out almost completely from data 
supplied by the Old Testament.’ During the 480 years that 
followed there were, according to the Chronicler,® twelve genera¬ 
tions of high priests. To the eleven high priests from Azariah, 
who was the first to officiate in the Temple, down to Jehosadak, 
who went into exile, we have only to add one generation of high 
priests for the period of the Exile. " But this casts a strange 
light on the fact that 240 years— i.e., half the period of 480 
years—fall to the series of northern Israel.” ® This by itself 

1 Ezra iu, 8. * Is. vi, i. * Thus i Kings xv, 25, 33. 

^ Thus I Kings xv, i, compared with xiv, 2i. 

5 2 Kings iii, i. This contradicts 2 Kings i, 17. The latter passage says 
Jehoram ascended the throne of Israel in the second year of Jehoram of 
Judah. But this is incorrect if Jehoram's predecessor on the throne of 
Israel, Ahaziah, became king in the seventeenth year of Jehosaphat and 
reigned two years (i Kings xxii, 51) and if Jehosaphat reigned twenty-five 
years (i Kings xxii, 42). • i Kings vi, i. 

7 I Chron. vi, 4-10, also reckons twelve high priests from Aaron to the first 
Temple. The note in verse loh should follow 9a. ® i Chron. vi, 11-15. 

• From Jeroboam I to Jehoram were 98 years; from Jehu to Hosea 144 
years • but the first 98 correspond to the 96 years of the kingdom of Judah 
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betrays aomtthing of the artificiafity that rlominates Old 
Testaractit ghroac^logy, and the imprcaaian confirmed and 
Jrengthened Lf we look at what follows. From Adam to the 
^odus the figures ' given us bring out a period of 2fi66years— 
i.£,, 36 ^: centuries, Is it merely an acddent that it was the 
twenty-seventh generation that took part in the Exodus?* 
In this, as a generation stiU living, are added two-thirds of the 
century required to make up a whole generation. When so 
much ariificiaiity dominates the whole we need not be surprised 
to find it in the detaib.* To arrive at such results requires a 
certain deftness in the handling of the simplest arithmetical 
operations. This skill must be conceded to these ehronologists, 
and if we occ^ionally come upon a mistake in the addibon of 
three iteais 4 it is better to hold the transmission of the text 
responsible for the error* than to think that the chronologists 
were so poor at figures. In fact, they attempted far more com¬ 
plicated calculations than these, if the Asa^rriologist Oppett * is 
correct in thinking that he has discovered that the chronology 
of the Pnests Code fg simply the chronology of the Babylonian 
pnmeval history reduced according to a definite system. Oppert 
makes out that whil« the Chalrlseans reckoned for tlie first ten 
men up to the flood 432,000 years, Genesis ^ allows only 1656 
ycar^ By ratio, a Jewish week would correspond exactly 
to a Babylonian lusintm of five years.» 

In addition to the drawing up of thk chronology, there were 

from Rshoboam to Ahanali, who contensponuy with Fch™ ■ «... 
aUo fur 0. dcmimstnitjon of utificiility m iht dvUuh ' ^ " 

* cl i«, - si,,- . tbret - 

GG.i (1377J, pp, J cf ^ it 

431,000 : ; ,.3 (divisor -al *' 
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regular duties which gave the priests occasion for various forms 
of calculation. These included the calculations of the amounts 
of poll-tax, 1 those for the redemption of the first-born, ^ tributes 
on war-booty ,3 the weight of votive offerings,^ etc. 

Among the Hebrews both the decimal and the sexagesimal 
systems were in use. Proof of the use of the decimal system is 
found in the fact that the tens are expressed by the plural form 
of the numbers from three to ten. lo, 50, 100 , and lOOO were 
the units for tribunal and military purposes.® Actual decima¬ 
tion of soldiers is mentioned by Amos in one of his threatening 
passages.® Other applications of the decimal system were the 
tenths, or tithes, as imposts and the extensive use of measures 
based on ten,’ and, not the least important one, the Decalogue.® 
Evidently it was preferred to have the law's grouped together 
as ten, because they could then be counted on the fingers, and the 
ten fingers are the natural starting-point of the whole system. 
The sexagesimal system was taken over from Babylonia. Sixty 
and its factors, 5 and 12, were the standard numbers in the 
system.* Every one knows the place occupied by the number 
12 in the Old Testament: 12 tribes, 12 pillars,’® 12 precious 
stones,” 12 oxen for the Brazen Sea,’® 12 cakes of shewbread,” 
12 gates in the New Jerusalem,” the 12 words—a dodecalogue 
as well as the decalogues’®—not to speak of the 12 months. 
The number 60 and its multiples were mainly used in the systems 
of weights and of money : one talent=6o mina=i 6 oo shekels. 
But it is clear that in this connexion the decimal system gradually 

* Exod. xxxviii, 25 f., a half-shekel per head; that is, with a population 
of 603,550 men 301,775 shekels = 100 talents (at 3000 shekels) + 1775 shekels. 

* Num. iii, 46, 50, for 273 at 5 shekels each = 1365 shekels. 

* Nura. xxxi, 32. 2 per cent, of the soldiers' booty to the priests, 2 per 
cent, from the share of the community to the Levites. 

Num. vii, 13, 85 : 12 x (13^ 4 " 7 ^) shekels = 2400 shekels. 

» Exod. xviii, 21 ; Deut. i, 15; i Sam. xxii, 7. 

* Amos V, 3 ; cf. Is. v, 10, vi, 13. 

^ The epha, the most frequently named dry measure, is homer \ and 
the hath, a liquid measure of the same capacity, is kor ; the omer = ^ epha 
See Exod. xxix, 40; Lev. xiv, 10; Num. xv, 4. 

® There are two decalogues (Goethe had already noticed it), one in Exod. xx 
and Deut. v, and the other in Exod. xxxiv. 

* See H. Winckler, Die babylonische Kultur (1902), p. 21 ff. 

Exod. xxiv, 4 ; Josh, iv, 3, 8; i Kings xviii, 31. 

" Exod. xxviii, 21. i Kings vii, 25. Lev. xxiv, 5. 

Ezek. xlviii, 30. « Deut. xxvii, 15-26. 
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displaced the sexagesimal.^ Every one is famili^^r with the 
significance of the numbers ^ and 40 in the Old Testament. 
It is not so easy to say how they came to have that significance. 
The number 7 finds a natural explanation as the number of the 
planets, and of the days of the phases of the moon, and the 
number 40 is explained as the number of the days on which the 
Pleiades were below the horizon. ^ But this last explanation is 
extremely doubtful. In considering the prominence of these 
and other ‘ sacred' numbers {e,g,^ 70) we come again and again 
upon an element of irrationality in Hebrew arithmetic. Even 
from the purely technical standpoint that arithmetic had its 
limitations. It is said ^ that the Brazen Sea in the Temple 
held 2000 bathf or 1620 gallons, but calculation shows that a 
hemisphere or cylinder with the perimeter and height of the 
dimensions given for the Brazen Sea could have held only from 
half to a third as much.^ And the Chronicler ^ makes the error 
worse by raising the 2000 to 3000. 

The high esteem in which the medical art was held is indicated 
in the fact that God was so frequently spoken of as “ the Healer." 
A closer examination of such passages shows that in the majority 
of cases the writers had the surgeon in their minds. God 
" maketh sore and bindeth up ; he woundeth and his hands 
make whole." ® The word usually translated ‘ heal' originally 
meant ‘ mend' or ' patch.' This seems to indicate that the 
healing art among the Hebrews consisted mainly of a knowledge 
of the treatment of wounds. For example, Isaiah describes a 
body in which from the soles of the feet to the crown of the head 
there is no soundness—" nothing but bruises and gashes and 
raw, bleeding wounds, unsqueezed, unbandaged, unsoftened with 
oil." ’ This shows what the treatment was. And Jeremiah ® 
mentions the balm of Gilead, whose healing effect he expects to 

* On it is based the above-mentioned (p. 297, note i) calculation of the 
talent as 3000 shekels. The number five had no imp>ortance among the 
Hebrews. But see Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie, p. 166, on the 
pentagram. 

* Boklen in AR, vol. vi (1903), p. 56, gives a different explanation. 

* I Kings vii, 26. 

* See Benzinger, loc. cit., p. 217. 

* 2 Chron. iv, 5. With a perimeter of 30 cubits and a diameter of 10 

(verse 2). « Job v, 18; cf. Hos. vi, i. 

’ Is. i, 6. [Moffatt's translation.—^T ransi..\tor.] 

® Jer. viii, 22. 
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find in a new layer of fiesh over the wound.^ To soften tumours 
fig poultices were used,^ just as is regularly done in the East 
to-day. Each individual did what he could in such matters as 
occasion offered—Bedouin women were born doctors ®—but as 
time went on a special profession arose, who took payment for 
their services. This is the meaning of the enactment in the 
Book of the Covenant ^ that if men strive together, and one is 
laid up in bed as the result of the injuries he has received, his 
assailant is responsible for the expenses of medical treatment. 
In this connexion we cannot help glancing again into the code 
of Hammurabi. It contains ® a similar enactment that the 
assailant must pay the doctor. But in other respects that code 
was very hard upon the surgeon. “ If a doctor has severely hurt 
a person with his bronze operating-knife and caused his death, 
or if he opens a person's lachrymal fistula with his operating- 
knife and thereby destroys his sight, his hand shall be cut off." ® 
In all likelihood the Hebrew surgeon could also have been found 
with his bronze operating-knife in his hand. 

From a passage in Job ^ we learn the conceptions current 
regarding the physiological origin of man. As milk curdles into 
cheese, the male seed coagulates in the mother's womb to form 
the embryo, which God then clothes with skin and flesh, inter¬ 
lacing it with bones and sinews,® much as a hedge is interlaced 
with thorns. 

The name, ‘ stroke,' usually employed to denote ailments 
indicates how sickness was regarded. The dealer of the stroke 
was, to very ancient thinking, a demonic being, but in course 
of time either Jahveh takes his place,® or the demon has become 
Jahveh's servant—/.^.. His angel—and carries out His will. 
Among these servants of Jahveh are the Angel of Death and 
the Satan, who " smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
foot unto his crown." The treatment of ailments of course 
corresponds to this conception of their nature. It was for the 

* C/. Jer. xivi, ii, xxx, 13. 17. xxxiii, 6; Is. Iviii, 8. * 2 Kings xx. 7. 

* Wellhausen, Rests arabischen Heidentums^ p. 160, note 4. 

« Exod. xxi, 19. » § 206. • § 218. 

’ Job X, 10. See Duhm's Das Buck Hiob in the “ Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar zum AJten Testament.” 

* Ezek. xxxvii, 6, 8. 

» Supra, p. 72, and c/. Exod. xi, 4. Is. xxxvii, 36. 

2 Sam. xxiv, 16. 1* Job ii, 7. 
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most part suggestive—an exorcism, frequently accompanied, 
however, by the use of some form of magic or enchantment,^ 
Probably also it was a common practice to act upon the faith 
of the sufferer by some miraculous sign,^ The person profes¬ 
sionally equipped for this work was the man of God," ^ at a 
lower stage the magician,^ usually the priest.^ There can be 
no question that men of this class, with their abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for studying ailments, would gather a certain amount 
of medical knowledge. One only needs to read the subtle powers 
of diagnosis which the law ® expected from the priest in his 
examination of persons suspected of leprosy. Such men must 
have been skilled in the diagnosis and differentiation of skin 
diseases.^ Further, they seem to have been aware of the 
connexion between plague and rats or mice as the carriers of its 
germs. At least, that seems to be the best explanation (although 
many scholars do not accept it) of the ancient story of the golden 
mice which the Philistines sent as a propitiatory offering to stay 
the plague sent to punish them for having carried off the Ark 
of Jahveh,® Evidently the offering belongs to the category of 
sympathetic magic. Plague and mice appear together in another 
case. According to the Old Testament narrative the army of 
Sennacherib suddenly marched off because the Angel of the Lord 
smote them vath plague,® According to Herodotus^® the sudden 
departure was caused by mice having gnawed their weapons 
and rendered them useless. The different versions of the story 

^ 2 ICJngs V, II. Is. II, refers to expectationis of salvation J&rom the 
gardens of Adonis. 

' 2 Kings XX, 8. The m^&ashsksph here mentioned (' sorcerer') seems to 
have originally meant a person who brews magic potions or shreds herb®. 

^ z Kings V. 4 Exod. Mi, i8 ; Deut. xviii, lo f. 

“ Deut. xxiv, 8. « Lev. xiu, 

^ Details in Now^ack, Lehrbuch der kebrdischen Archdologi^t 53 ; G. N. 
Munch, DU Zaraath [Lepers] det kebrdischm Bibel (1893) ; ZDPV, vol. xvi 
(3 S93). PP- 247-255, vol. xviii (1895}* PP^ 34 - 40 » 41 - 44 - The author of the 
Book of Job reveals profound knowledge of the characteristic features in his 
description of the leper in Job vii, 5, 15, xix, 17, etc, 

® I Sam. vi, 4. Examination show^s that the original narrative mentioned 
only mice. Subsequently golden emerods were added in explanation, and 
thereafter it was supposed there had been a double plague, pestilence and 
mice. The tradition appears in the Greek Bible. 

® 2 Kings xix, 35 ; Is, xxxvii, 36. 

lit 141* [" J'lice devoured their quivers and howstrings and ate the 
thongs by which they managed their shields.'—T ranslator.] 
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may be due te the origina] \dew tliat mice {or rats) brought the 
plague* Other ailments mentioned in the Old Testament are 
consumption,^ fever^* affections of the sexual organs,^ diseases 
ai the intestines^'* and foot troubles* (gout?)p but exact 
tdentiffcations are hardly possible. Blindness is so often 
mentioned * that eye troubles must have been very commoiij 
Apoplexy was also known, and of a person so stricken it was 
said " hie heart died T^ithin hirrip and he became as a stone." ^ 

Death explained as the departure of the soul from the body 
it might either depart with the laat breath or flow away witlj 
the streaming blood. In any case^ a person was alive as long 
as the soul remained in the body.^* This also supplied a hclatcd 
explanation for another method of treatment, which sought to 
retain the soul in the body or even to bring it back by a spell.^ 

This was probably the purpose of the magical bandages made 
by certain prophetesses, the bandages being tied rouEid the 
wrists.^* Judging from the well-known narrative of Elisha 
restoring a boy to life,^® the soul w^as thought to return through 
the nostrilSp just as the author of the Creation narrative makes 
God breathe the breath of life into man's nostrils.^* 

Ttic idea tlmt ilhics^ caused by God or by some spirit 
was thought even more applicable in cases of mental ailment. 

It Tvas an evil spirit froiTi jahveh tha.t causacd Saules attacks of 
melancholia,*^ and the idea that sufferers w'ere possessed by a 
spirit or spirits wax destined to bucomu universal at a later 
rime in Palestine. Owing to this opinion nobody dared to lay 
hands on madmen.^* In SauTs case the means of cure employed 

^ Is. a, 16 ^ iS. 

*> Lev. x™* lO I B»ut- T3^\dit, 2i. A{:tii.-kl :k|^d Ctt intemiltieivt fever 
mentioned by JoaepheSj XIIL xv, 5, 

J 3 CV. * 1 OLTOti. sod, 15 , ifl. * 3 Chran. and, is. 

^ Lev, SIX, 14 ; SX-at. Mvii, i&, 

^ rt i£ so EtiLl^ c/, rjirt nAti j Abir^Iauti irKd V^kimcdiiin irri Landi dtr 
Btbfir Pn 4- 

* 1 Sam. XKV, 37. 

■ Got- xjjLV, 18; Hab, 19; Jon. Sv^ 3, Sm articles ** Tiidand 
" Alcnsfh ia KGG. 

Jer. XV* 9 ; Job xi. Ho. ** p, 1 Sara. 1 , 9. 

"To restore the aour* is cquivnient to {P^, iix, B: Btitb 

iv. 15). 

Ezek. xiil* ifiw Cf. A. LDda* JLd cr^'mKC ^ la n>/HJwrij, voL u p. 4*^' 

I Kinijis iv, 35; c/. [ Kmg^ xvii, ar. G«ir ii* 7. 

[ bam, xvi, 14, E Siuii, xjd. 13 ff. 
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music.^ The con^'ictioii that it had this healiag power was 
universal in antiquity,* 

In posc-£xilic times the healing art among the Jews could not 
fail to be unfavourably influenced by the opinion^ made familiar 
by the Book of Jobp that sickness was a divine punishment for 
open or secret sms. This belief made the sufferer an object of 
suspidorip Suiid eiieauraged an aLEitudeof uncharitableness toward 
him. In the same period the Chroniclerp for a different reason, 
had a poor opiniDn of the physidan.® When he upbraids King 
Asa for seeking help of ph^^icians rather than of Jahveh we can 
read between the tlni^ his fear lest human skill should do aught 
to injure the divine honour. But common sense overcame this 
prujudicup and JesuSp son of Sirach^ exhorts his readers to 
" honour the physician with the honours due to him.'* ^ 

Some may ecu the rudiments o£ botanical knowledge in the 
classihcatioji of the vegetable world into herbs and trees given 
in the Creation nairative,* the ground of distinction being that 
herbs bear their seed in themselves^ operdyp wdiilo in the trees 
the seed is contained in the fruit. 

The nature of the linguistic knowledge of the Hebrews is showm 
by the large number of popular etymologieSp w hich have^ of course, 
no acientific value whatever.® The fact that divers languages 
c?dsted was sufficiently explained by the w^yll-knowTi story of 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, ^ Before that took place Hicrc 
was only one language ; and for tlie Israelite, of coursCp that one 
language was Hebrews At the Creation God gave to things 
their names in HebruWp and in His converse with Adam in 
Paradise it w^as Hebrew that He spoke, Hebrew^ indeed, w^as 
tliu only language worthy of the name— the speech nf the other 
nations w*as a mere * babble/ ^ Ah time went on, how everj close 
contact with other nations compelled the Hebrews to learn some 
of the&e babbling wortls. According to the Joseph the 

hero spoke Egj'ptian, and used an interpreter w^hen speaking 
with his brethren.® By tJiu eighth century at luast the political 

1 I Shot, xvi, e. ■ c/. E. Rohd*?. {1910}. voL U, p. 48 L 

» 2 QiTftn. aevi. li. * EceJuj. xxxviil, j fl. * Gen. i, ii, 19, 

Gtii, V, S!>, ivil, 5: I Sain. 1, lo, t 

■ Is. 11 , Evei^- aDcktLt ptqplc was equally arro^nl in iLta matter. 

Gunkel. Din Btrch Cemstfr p. 106. 

’’ Gtn. xtU. a.\. 
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leaders in Jerusalem knew Aramaic,^ and ' Aramaisms ' were 
already making their way into Hebrew before the Exile.^ During 
the Exile individuals assumed Babylonian ^ or Persian ^ names, 
and no doubt they understood their meaning. A man of 
education like Deutero-Isaiah ® must have been able to use the 
Babylonian Court style from his own knowledge of the language. 
So many of those who returned from the Exile married women of 
the surrounding peoples that Nehemiah found Jews in Jerusalem 
whose children could speak the language of Ashdod or the 
language of their mothers, but had forgotten the Jewish tongue.® 
In the interval Aramaic influence had made great advance in 
Palestine, as well as throughout the Near East and in Egypt. 
In the Persian period Aramaic was the official language of 
diplomacy and commerce, and the papyrus discoveries at 
Assuan and Elephantine show how familiar the Jews there had 
become with it. It was the same in the homeland. ALramaic 
even found its way into the text of the Bible, sometimes as a 
learned gloss,^ sometimes as a popular formula of exorcism,® 
and specially in the form of oflScial documents,® set in a frame 
of historical narrative which itself is Aramaic.^® As the 
Chronicler himself at times uses Aramaic to form a suitable 
transition to the material which he takes from his Aramaic 
sources, its use must have been natural and easy to the Jews 
of his time {c. 300 b.c.). A century and a half later its use had 
become so universal that a large portion of the Book of Daniel, 
which was obviously meant for popular reading, was written 
in Aramaic.^® The author of that book, however, is at fault in 
thinking that Aramaic was the speech of the wise men of Babylon 
in the time of Nebuchadnezzar.^® In this sphere his knowledge 

^ Is. xxxvi, II. Another view is given by Schulthess in Das Problem der 
Sprache Jesu (1917), p. 18. 

* Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen im Alien Testament (1902). 

* E.g., Zenibbabel. * Bigvai (Ezra ii, 2). 

* Kittel, ZatW, vol. xviii (1898). p. 161. 

• Neh. xiii, 24. ^ Gen. xxxi, 47. 

• Jer. X. II. [This verse is in Aramaic and is a gloss.— ^Translator.] 

• Ezra iv, 8-23, v, 6, to vi, 12, vii, 12-26. 

Ezra iv, 24, v, 3-5, vi, 13-15. “ Ezra v, i f., vi, 16-18. 

** The Aramaic form pascha (= passah) with which the then translators of 
the law rendered the Hebrew pesach shows that Aramaic had already gained 
the master>' in Judaism in the 3rd centur3\ 

“ Dan. ii, 46, to vii, 28. 
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is just as defective as it is with regard to the whole history and 
external conditions of the Babylonian and Persian periods.^ 
Notwithstanding all this, Hebrew continued to be the language 
of official worship and of the educated classes. 

One would scarcely look for anything like speculative science 
in ancient Israel; the Hebrew was far too much of a realist, 
incapable of abstract thinking, and unable to get away from 
the sensuous. We have only to look at the words he uses 
for 'thinking.' The commonest word® means originally 'to 
murmur' or ' mumble,' and is also the word used to denote 
both the cooing of a pigeon ® and the growling of a lion.* The 
word next in favour was the one which usually meant to 'speak.' ® 
To the Hebrew mind the connexion between thinking and its 
vocal utterance was thus axiomatic. 

And just as, in his thinking, he was unable to dispense with 
the medium of the senses, so his attempts to render abstract 
ideas exhibit the same characteristic feature. For example, for 
transitoriness, a conception so significant to the Indian mind, 
Hebrew has no word,® although, of course, the idea finds touching 
expression in the familiar metaphors of " breath ” ^ or " the 
grass which in the morning groweth up and in the evening 
withereth.” ® And, again, the idea of the divine omnipresence 
the Hebrew could express only by a variety of metaphorical 
paraphrases: 

I climb to heaven ? but thou art there; 

1 nestle in the nether-world ? and there thou art; 

If I darted swift to the daw-n, 

To the verge of the ocean afar. 

Thy hand even there would fall on me. 

Thy right hand would reach me.* 

We frequently meet the word for ' eternity,' but linguistic 
usage shows how great a mistake it would be to take it in an 
abstract, not to say a metaphysical, sense. There are passages 
in which eternity means merely the duration of life,^® and ever 

1 See my Daniel und die griechische Ce/ahr, p. 38 fi. * liagah. 

» Is. xxxviii, 14, lix, II. * Is, xxjd, 4. ‘ 'amar. 

* hadil in Ps, xxxix, 5, is not a contradiction of this. 

^ Job viip 16. 

* Ps. xc, 5 ; Is. jd, 6. 

* Pis. cxxxix, 8-10. [Mofifatt's translation.—T ranslator.] 

Exod. xxi, 6; X Sam. i, 22. 
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and anon the Hebrew finds it necessary to measure it by 
sensuous standards and to objectify it by concrete description. 
" A thousand years are in Thy sight but as yesterday, or as a 
watch in the night,” ^ 

The mind of the Hebrew was not directed to the universal. 
We have already spoken of his inability to form a comprehensive 
view of the universe and of the lack of a word for the ' world,' 
This is characteristic of his whole mentality. His whole tendency 
is to emphasize striking details. Accordingly, Hebrew diction 
is always most graphic when it can restrict itself to what is 
characteristic,^ It has often been said both of Hebrew and of 
Semite that they lack imagination. It is true if by imagination 
is meant the power of combining mental presentations. Image 
is placed loosely beside image, without any organic connexion 
between them, and without even an attempt being made to 
combine them, A verbal similarity is enough to cause a change 
of image,® The Hebrew must have possessed a very nimble 
mind, and this must be kept in view. Literary criticism often 
overshoots the mark, especially in the prophetic writings, when 
it straightway declares a passage not genuine ” or “ an inter¬ 
polation ” because it finds an abrupt transition from one image 
or figure to another. What unites the disparate elements is 
their connexion in the personality of the man who is considering 
them. Some scholars have even gone the length of saying that 
subjectivity is a fundamental feature of the Semitic mind, and 
this is often adduced as explaining why lyric poetry is so pre¬ 
dominant in Hebrew poetry, and why the more objective types, 
epic and drama, are to all intents and purposes absent.^ This 
being so, the more the writer's presuppositions determine his 
estimate of the world and of all things, all the more, in view 
of the strong religious tendency of Hebrew thought, does this 
estimate take on a religious colour; and seeing that to the 
Hebrew religion is an entirely practical matter this estimate is 
made from standpoints that are mostly if not exclusively 
practical. This confirms the impression with which we started, 

^ PS. xc, 4, 

* Koberle, Naim und Gdst nuch der Auffassung das Alien Tcsiamanies 

(1901), p. 66, 3 XXX, 13 f. 

* Thus Lassen, Indischa Alleriumskunde, p. 414 ; Renan; Koberle, he, 

p' 5 ^' in Die geisii^e Kuliur dsr samiiischen Volker (1901}, p, 14 f. 
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that Hebrew knowledge is entirely differunt from all that we 
mean when we speak of theoretical knowledge. 

In the HeUenistic period Greek philosophy made its wAy into 
Hebrew nundSj but it was only thu practical aspects of it that 
aroused any interest. Indecdf its entry was nnt made without 
friction and opposition. We can sec tills from the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, which may be looked upon as the attempt of a 
philosophic Jew to come to terms with the Greek spirit. He 
has not given his car to the new wisdom with impunity. It 
enticed him with the lust of life, and drove him Co adopt toward 
his inherited faith an attitude of scepticism in which he could 
not really enjoy the offered delights. But in this mingling of 
the Jewish spirit with the Greek spirit we come on signs of a 
now era which lies beyond the limits of our subject. 


3 . PLASTIC ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATUKE 

On the subject of plastic art there ia little to be added to what 
has already been said in the Chapter on artistic industry ' about 
work in stone, wood, and metal. The prohibition, " lliou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, nor any likeness of any¬ 
thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth," * was a bar to all progress in this 
direction, and as a central commandment of Hebrew religion it 
U only conceivable among a people whose sense for plastic art 
was undevelnped. Even if it is only partially true that of all 
the arts painting was the least de\’eloped among the Hebrews,® 
it is easy to imagine what this implies fur the other arts. It 
speaks volumes that the Hebrews had one and the same word fur 
to ' paint' and to ‘ smear/ or to ' anoint.' * We hear of houses 
panelled with cedar-wood and painted with vermilion.^ Vei^ 
milion was also used to give a red colour to incised dcsigna. 
Ezekiel * speaks of pictorial representations of L'iialdsan warriors 
w’hich had been brought from Babylon, and which had, as he 
thought, roused in the Jews a desire to have sexual intercourse 

' Supra, p. ZDoif. ^ ExotL xk, 4. 

cl. Tufrra. p, Uj. 4, 

■ Jrr. iixilj 14. [VcrmiHcm or minium, red *)ddfl of Iwid,—T rakelatoslI 

* EecIc. Miii, 14 : (;/. Kractzyciiinar's JJaj Bwck Htuktii, in 
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wth the men SO depicted. H<l; ^ mnntionB having seen on 
the walb of a room in the Temple drawings of every form of 
Creeping things and abominablo bcagtSp" to whom fimoke-offer- 
ings were made. Both^ it is clear, were foreign Importations. 
The Hebrew sense of colour was no doubt in itself strong enough^ 
but how litLJe it i;ou]d diffarentiate^ is evident from the language^ 
which has but one word for green and yeHoWp and one for red and 
brown. Hence also the common practice of denoting colours by 
Sensuous objects. Thus the tents of Kedar ” * means black 
tents (from the colour of the bhck goats from whose hair the 
people of Kedar wove their tent-clDth) \ the *' blood of the 
grape'' ^ rnoans red wine J and so on. 

We should be inclined to expect far more from the music ® of 
the Hebrews than from their plastic art when we remember how 
highly music was esteemed in nomadic life,^ and how: frequently 
it la referred to in subsequent periods. Unfortunatelyp these 
expectations are very imparfoetly fulfrlJed. An unlucky star 
acema tn have presided over their selection of the various techni¬ 
cal musical tern is, wldefa are fairly abundant in the Old Testament, 
especially in the Psalter and Chronicles. We can luakc practi-^ 
cally notliiiig of thum.^ One passage * has been taken to mean 
that a soprano melody played on the harp wag accompanied on 
die either in the octave. That would mean that the Hebrews 
were already acquainted widi the goven noteSi We cannot be 
certain about it. It is possible that voice and accompaniment 
were in unison.* There can certainly be no talk of harmony 
{concerted mu sic) in Hebrew^ melody. On the other hand Judging 
from the large use made of pt^rcussion instruments^ rhythm seems 
to have been well marked, and the music of the Hebrews may 
have owed this rhythm to its close connexion on the one hand 
with work and on the other hand with dancingK Wu shall deal 

I Itjclf. viii^ TO. 

^ This Jack ia practioilly univTiiRal in iht anciMit wnridr 

* Song af SongB 1.5: cJ. sufva. p p. aoz. 

* C/. Crcsmanzi, Musik und im Aiijtn TjtsinHMnf 7 

Cnmill. Jftiste m Old Tist^meni (Chicago. lyv?)* 

■ CL mpra, p, 

^ Thtfi alfi* th* cfl/ifl witli th* ** Setah ** oi the 

■ I Chtviir 3tv, aqp. 

* 2 Chrnn. v, 13. 

** It vtiMi phw lidpt'U by liEmd-cSapping U3d bcatiEg tunc witii thv ; 
£/. E±ek. vi, XX. 
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with the songs of work in connexion with literature: in their 
case, of course, we know that they were actually sung. Apart 
from these, it was on the multifarious ceremonial occasions of 
life, joyous and sad, private and communal, that music found its 
place. At the banquet,^ at the wedding,^ at leave-taking,^ 
and at the* death-ceremony ^ there was music ; at the home¬ 
coming of victorious armies there was music, and it is in con¬ 
nexion with this last that we hear of the dancing of women to 
the accompaniment of tambourine and cymbals.® We hear, too, 
of music as the soother of troubled minds ® and still again as the 
means of arousing passion and ecstasy.*^ It was eflScacious even 
with demons—^that is, in the last resort, the meaning of the 
ordinance ® that the high priest entering the sanctuary should 
wear golden bells on his garment. These bells were meant to 
inform the spirits of the threshold of his approach.® 

Music must have occupied a special place in religious cere¬ 
monial, especially in later days.^® This is evident both from the 
Psalter and from Chronicles. The author of Chronicles betrays 
such an interest in the Temple choristers that it has been sug¬ 
gested that he himself must have been one. And he found a 
disciple in a later writer, who, in a number of additions to the 
work of the Chronicler, shows special interest in the Temple 
music, particularly in the instruments. To the Chronicler David 
was the ideal cantor and liturgist." To this later age David 
was no longer the king and hero at the head of his comrades-in- 
arms, but the pious singer, who " could not help putting his 
muse at the service of religious worship and composing psalms 
along with Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, the Levite minstrel 
clans." 12 

Vocal music must have been in a flourishing state in Israel. 


1 Amos vi, 5 ; Is. v, 12 ; Ps. box, 13 ; Job xxi, 12. 

* Jer. vii, 34. xvi, 9, xxv, 10, xxxiii, ii. 

® Gen. XXXI, 27. * Amos viii, 3 ; Jer. xlviii, 36. 

* Exod. XV, 20; Judges xi, 34 ; i Sam. xviii, 6; Jer. xxxi, 4, 

• I Sam. xvi, 16. » i Sam. x, 5; 2 Kings iii, 15. 

® Exod. xxviii, 33 ff. 

• C/.Sir J. G. FTdizeT, Belief in Immortality, vol. i (1913), p. 100, and Sir J. 
Lubbock, The Origin of Civilization {1877), p. 155. 

For the earlier time, Amos v, 23, Is. xxx, 29. 

I Chron. xv, 19-245, 28; 2 Chron. v, 116-135, etc. Cf. RGG, vol. i, 
p. 1801. 

** Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1895), P- 181. 
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Hebrew fangs maintained singers, both male and female.^ Part 
of the tribute which Hezefaah had to hand over to the victori¬ 
ous Sennacherib was his Court orchestra.^ A separate class of 
songsters sang love-ditties to popular audiences.^ The beauty 
of the songs of Israel must have impressed other nations, for 
the exiles were called upon to “ sing some of the son^ of Zion." ^ 
Not the least attractive feature, appeahng to the heart and mind 
pf Orientals, is that tremor of the voice which is still character¬ 
istic of their vocal music. That this practice goes far back is 
proved by a picture of a company of musicians, in which one of 
the female singers is holding her hand under her chin and com¬ 
pressing her throat in order to impart to her notes the tremor 
of which we have spoken.® The ordinary type of song sung is 
suggested by the proverb. Like vinegar upon nitre, so is a song 
to a heavy heart." ® 

I cannot quite agree with the assertion frequently made that 
instrumental music was only used as an accompaniment to vocal 
singing. I cannot believe that the music which preceded the 
bands of ecstatics ^ was anything other than instrumental music. 
The Hebrews had string, wind, percussion, and jingling instru¬ 
ments. The string instruments were the ticbel and the kintidt^ 
nebel being the word already® mentioned as the name of a 
skin bottle or jar. The name thus seems to indicate a bellied 
sounding-board. The only question is whether the strings were 
stretched lengthwise, as in the lyre, or were more or less perpen¬ 
dicular to it, as in the harp. The evidence of the Church Fathers, 
who speak of a wooden body forming a sort of roof for the strings^ 
is decisively in favour of the second alternative—so the must 
have been a sort of harp.® It cannot have been very large, as the 
performer could walk while playing it.^® According to the Old 
Testament, it had ten strings it had twelve according to 
Josephus, ^2 ^ho also mentions that it " was played upon by the 

1 2 Sam. xix, 36; Eccles. ii, 8. 2 TBAT, vol. i, p. 121. 

* Ezek. xxxiii, 32; cf. Is. v, i. 4 pg cxxxvii, 3. 

» See Benzinger, op, cit., p. 246. « Prov. xxv, 20. 

^ I Sam. X, 5. 8 Supra, p. 126, note 4. 

• According to Jerome shaped like a reversed delta. 

I Sam. X, 5. 

Ps. xxxui, 2, xcii, 4, cxliv, 9. Of course, a ** harp [nebel] with ten strings 
might be in contrast to one with a different number of strings. 

Antiquities, VII, xii, 3. 
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fingers." The kinnor, on the other hand, was, he says, struck 
with a plectrum, and had ten strings. The name kinnor is 
derived from the name of the wood of which it was (originally) 
made—^viz., the lotus. ^ According to the tradition of the Church 
Fathers, which is no doubt correct, the strings ran along the 
sounding-board. Egyptian and Assyrian pictures of it show that 
it resembled the lyre. As it had no fret-board each string pro¬ 
duced merely its own note. Thus the kinn&r resembled less the 
zither, with which it is usually compared, than the harp, which 
Luther evidently had in mind when he translated the word. It 
was the kinnor that David played to Saul,^ and the loose woman 
used it also as she went singing through the streets.^ Altogether, 
it was suggestive to people's minds of gladsome, merry music. ^ 

On the other hand, the halil,^ the flute, had elegiac associa¬ 
tions.® This does not imply that it could not be used on joyous 
occasions, both secular and religious.*^ The sound of the *ugdb^ 
suggested more sensuous ideas—at least, its name indicates 
that it was the instrument used to accompany love-songs.® 
Again, this pipe or flute was the typical shepherd's instru¬ 
ment. The Song of Deborah upbraids the tribe of Reuben 
for having preferred piping among the flocks to taking a share 
in the fight for freedom. 

The more powerful wind instruments were the shofdr and the 
hazdzerdh. From the name, which means literally ‘ram's horn,'^^ 
the former was curved, whereas the latter, originally a ‘ short' 
instrument of metal, occasionally of silver,^** was straight. We 
may perhaps think of the trumpets from the Jewish Temple 

^ According to i Kings x, 12, nebel and kinntr were made of sandalwood. 
In Greek lotos means * pipe * or * flute/ but i Sam. xvi, 23, proves that the 
Hebrew kinn 6 r was a stringed instrument. It is difficult to say what con¬ 
nexion there is between kinndr and the name of the Lake of Gennesareth (in 
Hebrew KinarSth), The lake may have derived its name from the town of 
the same name. » i Sam. xvi, 23. [Luther's word is Harfe. —Tr.] 

® Is. xxiii, 16. * Gen. xxxi, 27 ; Is. xxiv, 8; Ps. cxxxvii, 2 ; Job xxi, 12. 

* The name means simply * perforated.' • Jer. xlviii, 36. 

’ I Kings i, 40; Is. v, 12; i Sam. x, 5; Is. xxx, 29. 

® Gen. iv, 21; Ps. cl, 4; Job xxi, 12, xxx, 31. 

• * agab means * to be eager,' * to love.' 

mashfdkUh (Dan. iii, 5), ' pipe,' is from sharak, ' to whistle ' or ' pipe.' 

Judges V, 16. 

** Hence also the connexion of shdfdr and jdbel ,' ram' (Josh, vi, 4, 6, 8, 13); 
and the same is true oijdbel alone (Exod. xix, 13) or keren jdbel (Josh, vi, 5). 

“ A possible etymology. Num. x, 2 ; 2 Kings xii, 14. 
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depicted on the Arch of Titus. Both the shdfdr and the 
hazozerdh were used as bugles both in secular and religious cere¬ 
monies. We have already ^ referred to the significant change 
that took place when the trumpet of war became the instrument 
used in worship. Descriptions of the coming " day ol judgment" 
still recall the thrill of terror which the instrument formerly 
inspired.^ From the musical point of view neither the shdfdr nor 
the hazozerdh can be rated highly; they evidently gave but one 
note, the only distinction being between a long and a short note.^ 

The chief percussion instrument was the toph^ meaning the 
tambourine. It was the instrument used by women,^ especially 
dancers. We find them also using another instrument which, 
from its name,® may best be compared to the triangle. We know 
nothing about the size of the cymbals,® which are frequently 
spoken of in connexion with the Temple music. They seem to 
have been of various kinds. The name perhaps also includes 
castanets, used by dancing women. The jingling instrument 
mentioned in the Old Testament ® was perhaps a modification 
of the sistrum-like rattles which we have already ® spoken of as 
among the excavation finds of the Canaanite period. 

The Hellenistic period brought new instruments into the 
country. Their names betray them—the kitharos (Greek 
kitharis), an instrument resembling the lyre, something like the 
kinnor ; pesanterin (Greek psalterion a string instrument like 
the cymbal or dulcimer, said to have had twenty strings ; 
sumponia (Greek symphonia the favourite instrument of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; the bagpipe, sabka (Greek sambyke)^ 
made of elder-wood. The Greek form of the latter was a 

^ Supra, p. 258. * Zeph. i, 16; Matt, xxiv, 31. 

* Hence probably also the different verbs mdsak, * to elongate' (Exod. xix, 
15, and Josh, vi, 5, connected in both passages with jdbil or keren jdbel), and 
taka, meaning ' to push.* 

* By men in i Sam. x, 5, and a few passages in the Psalms. 

* shdlish, I Sam. xviii, 6. According to Athenaeus, Book IV, xxiii, 175, 
the triangle was a Syrian instrument. 

* The name selselim, or mesiltaim, is onomatopoeic, i Cor. xiii, i, shows 
they were of metal. 

’ Ps. cl, 5. * 2 Sam. vi, 5, mena'aneim. • Supra, p. 100. 

Dan. iii, 5, 7, 10, 15. The modem santir of the Arabs. 

** The name is still found in the Italian zampogna. 

Polybius xxvi, p. 1151, ed. Hultzsch. 

Cf. sambucus (or sabucus), * elder-bush.* 
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triangular stringed instrument, producing the highest notes, but 
was considered undignihed.^ 

Here, therefore, as in all nthar spheres, we have evidence of 
the great adaptability of the JevfS, their great gift for assimi¬ 
lating the culture of other peoples. 

The literary treasures which the Hebrews brought with them 
from the desert still conlinuud to circulate among them in oral 
form,* and there is no reason to suppose that the transition to 
settled life stopped the springs of oral production. It is weU 
known that peoples who do not possess the art of writing have 
highly developed powers of mcmary. These demand material 
to work upon, and the people take pride in their achiovements. 
It is perhaps not irrelevant to point out how frequently the word 
' rcmuinber ' and its various derivatives occur in the Old Tiata- 
ment. The Hebrew memory contained rich stores of literary 
treasures.* 

As we have already seen,'*' the art of w'riting was well known 
in the country to which Israel came. It goes without saying that, 
while assimilating the rest of the new civilization, the Hebrews 
adopted this art also.* But we must be on our guard against 
the false inference (which we are all too ready to draw in an 
age 30 much in love with scribbling as oura) that reading and 
writing were widespread among the people. Although oil- and 
wioe-jara, dating from about goo D,c,, have been found bearing 
clay labels with information about the origin and owimTship of 
their contents j * although a source of approximately the same 
age tells us that some youth wrote down for Gideon the names of 
aevunty-seven citizens of the town nf Succoth ; ^ although even 
Isaiah suggests that a child might write down the few trees that 
would survive a forest fire ®—all that docs not justify the con¬ 
clusion that reading and writing, in the literary sense, were 

' tiDdi-T the name. » Sttfifa, p. ijc 

\ ’■ ' ' Supra, p, M tt 

Tni; m&tmil wfittcfi on was of vaiiouj kindi : {iiieii. Lv^ wood 

(K«k. ucfevii, iS: Kum. avii, 17}, stono {Et«L 3cdv, 11), perhaps aJsu mttal 
fjob xit. sh), Mumal-ikin, ta papyrus. Acconling to the mateiMJ ustd tha 
tool fw wiitiag the hard style (Ii. viii. i) with Ehanunid point [T«.ivii il 
or a reed (Jer, vih. S; *lv, 4j and ink (Jer. Xkx\i, i81. To dr«a the m 

=3J. The writer curied hi* whole outfitia 

hu girdle (Ezek. ix, t, ii). 

* Stipra. p. 9S. T J edges vtii, »*, 
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common accomplishments. Certainly th^ Siloam inacription^ 
giving an acc^nunt of the boring of the tunnel in Hezekiah's 
reign,^ Tvas not merely the ehance scribbling of workmen m an 
idle hour. And although Laiah * posted up a large placard with 
the portentous name of one of his sons, that does not mean that 
every passer-by eould road it. It only means that every one 
would get to know w'hat was written on it, Isaiah himself ® 
expressly distinguishes between those whp could read aad those 
w’ho could not. It is even, perhaps, not too much * to say that 
Jertmiali hinisulf^ who diets ted his prophecies to Earuch^ could 
not read. In order to understand Hebrew* literature it is im¬ 
portant to remember that the writings were mainly intended to 
be read aloud, so that those who thus heard them might convey 
their message to others by word of mouth. It could not he 
Otherwise, if only for the reason that the ordinary individual 
could not liavc books of his own. That is the explanation of 
certain peculiarities of style in the narrative w'ritings which 
must not be ovurlooketL For example, the neglect to mentioii 
the change of speaker is probably due to the fact that it was left 
to the person who read Llie WTitings aloud to make tlie meaning 
clear to hJs hearers by a suitable change of voice. Again^ the 
recurrence of the same worde^ or collocations of w^ords^ was 
another means ol bringing home impressively to the bsteners the 
message of the writer. The effort to give point to the message 
is palpable ; for example, when a prose narrative reaches its 
climax it turns into poetry, 

It is not in all Cases easy to draw^ the line between prose and 
poetry. There are transitions that aru mdefinite. But the 
infallible sign that we have poetry before us b found in what^ 
since Robert Lowth, that acute student of Old Testament 
poetTy,® has uatially been called paralldisvitiS membrorum. It 
is ol three kinds, synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic. It is 

1 Suf>fa, p. a&S- 

’ li. vlii, 1. SimilBjly Hub. u„ 3, bul tbift luay be later, 

* In. XXiff, 13 . 

* £uttcii¥ic^'r, TAe Pref^^tis of from thf E*ghtk fo tks Fifth 

(1914). P- 

* See Gnjikcr* Dss Bach Gm^iSr A tfpiilar feahir* is found in ^eJent: 
fjiiliao poetry. See Gldenbcrx, Zur Ci^chfchi§ itr oiii7Jiti$ckin Ftvjfi 

p. 9®. 

■ ^ .Sarrn Hehrmfmm (1755). 
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c;alli;d synonymous panillelism when both parts merely 
the same thought Jn differeat words: 

Wtot Is mAti, that tliou shouldst tldnk of him ? 

V^^lAt is a mortal man. that tliou i^ouldst heed him ? * 

It is antithetic when the parts express a contrast: 

Good men's talk Is like rare silver; 

A bad mao's views are little worth.^ 

It is syathetic when the parts supplement each other: 

Those who know what thou art can trust in Uiec, 

For never wilt thou abandon those who seek thce.^ 

A Special variety of this last kind of paraUciism Js sometimes 
calbd progressive/' Words of the first part are resumed in 
the second part with increased effect: 

The Eternal is pear to all who eah on him, 

To all who call on him sincorely/ 

A similar heightening of effect is exhibited in the numerical 
aphorisms ; for example: 

Aiuka ^ has two dnughtom : gfvis, give.^ 

There are three things, that are never satisfied^ 

Four never say: Enough E ^ 

The phenomenon of poetical pamlklism is by no moans con¬ 
fined to Hebrew poetry.^ It grew out of the antiphonal singing 
of choirSj or of a choir and a soloist,^ It has no doubt its 
psychploginal rof>t as w^llp and Herder has attempted to define 

1 Fs, viii* 5. fMpBatt's tomslfttioD.—TKAB^aLAToa.] 

‘ Pmv, X, M. [MoHatt.—T haS’blator.] 

* Pi. ht^ Ill, [Mnfatt. — T raf7BLato$i,J 

* c^v, 18. TEA^rsLATOR.] This tj"pc ii spcciaUy 

frequent in the Filgrhn Pfealms/* Pfe. tix-exaxiv. It \a also found in 
lapaneee poetry. See Flunnw, GfKhuMt der jap^hch^ liltnftvf {1906}, 

* A kmatc TBuipirt-lUM dMos. * The text i* perhaps mmipt. 

^ 1^0V. ^ocCf 15= Fcir this pBxaUeliam baaed on uuinpncal progrcssiuii 

c/, u. Tvii, 6, FiOv, Ml, j8, 31 * 39, Vi, 16. Amo 3 i, 3^, &. It fs commnn 
in the K^fpoia, the Fiimish natEonal rpje. 

^ It ocaufA, lor eKouiple. In hSabyloni.m. Egyptinn, IcdiAn^ and OiStiesa 
poetry. Ip view of its Vi'ldespreod. oteijiTtneei ons- ^ould tfOt at onee imd 
into it a dependente of Hebf l-w poctiy ou BabylotuM, 

^ Thus rhe Hebrew word "diifl, ' to rrapond/ copifs to mean in gniOTl 
toeing/ See Gimke], vuL iv, p, 
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it thus: ^ When the he^rt overJlowiSp wave sueoecds wave— 
that is parallelism* It never exhausts its message; it always 
has something further to say. When the first wave gently sub- 
BideSj or breaks with a splendid crash on the rockp the second 
wave returns. . . . The tw^o members fortify, enhance, coofinn 
each other in their teaching or their joy. In songs of rejoicing 
it is palpable; in strains of woe the very nature of the sigh 
and the lament call for it. The breathing^pace^ so to speak, 
strengthens and comforts the soul. The other part of the choir 
shares our pain, and is the echo or, as the Hebrews call it, the 
' d aughter * of the voice of o u r pain. In did actic odes o ne aphorism 
corroborates the othcr^ as if a father were speaking to his son 
and the mother repeated the words. It is this that makes "what 
k said so true^ cordial, and ultimate. In autlphoual love-songs 
the very nature of the subject produces such parallelism—love 
calls UiT sweet prattle, exchange ol heart and thought." 

The examples adduced exhibit very clearly a certain balance 
or eqnipeisc of the lines. Tliiis rhythmic symmetry reveals another 
essential feature of Hebrew poetry* Some caution is still called 
for in answering the question haw far the laws of metre extend^ 
but certain principles may be laid down* 

One thing is certain : Hebrew rhythm is not a matter of 
quantity, but of accent; in other words, the metre does not 
depend on whether Byllablea are long or short, but whether they 
hear the stress. And as in Hebrew? the tendency is to place the 
stress on the last syllable, Hebrew rhythm is a rilstwg one. It is 
iambic-anapsestic in character,^ What makes it difl&cult to deter¬ 
mine the metre is that certain ivorcla^ chiefly monosyllabloS| auch 
as pronouns and particles, are considered ascending or descending 
according to tha context in which they stand. The same can be 
seen in the NiMungentied. In the line uns Hi in dtim mderen 
(Ij ij i) the uns is unaccented, but in the line als i£kj dm Hi 
gesHi (v. 2j the tiTts is accented. The Nib£lting£nl{Ed 

further shows how the unstressed syllables between the stresses 
vary in number; occasionally, indeed, two accented syllables 
come close together^ with no unaccented syUabla between them, 
Further^ the symmetrical structure demands an approximately 

■ Herder. vaL x, p. 31 (AaBj^bc drA deutAchen VcilAgAiaauia}. 

* E. E5iiig, Rkythmik (T914). p. 3ft., 
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equal number of descending syllables. This, of course, is not 
always strictly carried out, but probably the musical rendering 
produced the requisite symmetry by lengthening certain sylla¬ 
bles. The same thing is found in modem Abyssinian poetry.i 

This uniformity of metre can by no means be shown to exist 
in all cases in our texts. We must always take into account the 
possibility of mixed metres. These are found, especially in pro¬ 
phetical writings, when the surpassing force of the thought- 
content of a passage creates forms of expression for itself. Thus 
the close or climax of a prophetical passage is frequently dis¬ 
tinguished by a change of metre. In fact, wherever opinions on 
metrical questions are divergent one can hardly ever go wrong 
in following the principle of greater freedom. The conformity 
to rule shown in these passages seems to be more of an ideal 
kind.2 The same is true of the question of strophes. Certain 
poetical passages are without any doubt arranged in strophes. 
The occurrence of refrains ® proves this, even although these 
do not always occur at equal intervals. Strophes of from two 
to eight lines can be made out without any difficulty.* But, 
again, there are passages that defy any attempt to discover a 
strophe arrangement in them. 

In Hebrew poetry, as in that of most nations, the system of 
rhythm is accompanied by a richer and more select style of ex¬ 
pression, fond of images and metaphors and personification of 
inanimate things, and showing a preference for unusual, archaic 
forms of speech.® On the other hand, rhyme plays next to no 
part at all. In some of the few cases where it does occur it is 
merely a matter of inflection rhymes, such as are inevitable in 
an inflected language. A careful study of the forms of speech of 
Old Testament poetry will probably lead to the conclusion that 
speaking generally (for a few alphabetic psalms are exceptions)’ 


' ideal eurhythmic " ; see 


‘ So I have been told by Professor Littmann. 

* In tins sense Konig speaks {op. dt., p. 12) of 
also Konig in ZatW, vol. xxxvii (1918), p. 145. 

*4 r (1900), pp. 346, 357 

With Irnes. Prov. x, r. to xxii, i6 (the only exception-ttwe £ 
XIX, 7-is due to text corruption); three lines. A xxiv. 7-10^ m' 
four lines, i Sam. u. i-io, and often; five lines. Is. xl, iLu‘- 
PS. xxii, 2-22 ; seven lines, Ps. ii; eight lines, Ps cxix ^ ’ 
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the thought-content predominates over a mechanically strict 
construction of the form.^ 

From the point of view of style Hebrew literature differs from 
modern literature in one important point. Gunkel ^ has put it 
thus: modem hterature for the most part is a matter of individual 
great poets or writers, so that modern literary history at its 
periods of climax cannot help assuming the form of biography; 
whereas in the literary history of Israel the individual plays a 
far less important part. " This feature is due to the peculiar 
nature of ancient life. In antiquity individuals were differenti¬ 
ated to a far less degree, and tied down by custom to a far greater 
degree than in modern life ; and just as the individual in Israel 
considered it a wickedness to do ‘ what is not done in Israel,' so 
the writer wrote under the strong pressure of the style that was 
dictated by tradition and custom for his species of literature." 
Founding on arguments of this kind, Gunkel maintains that the 
history of the literature of Israel should take the form of a history 
of the literary types of Israel. No doubt such a treatment of 
the literature would open up many promising avenues of ap¬ 
proach, but the more it confines itself to the purely formal sphere 
the less can we afford to forget how one-sided such a study of 
the history of style would be unless it were supplemented by a 
very profound regard for those things that are important for the 
civilization and personality of the Hebrew people.^ And in the 
prophetical writings more than anywhere else we are bound to 
admit that " the living personality stands high above the mere 
word." ^ 

With regard to the occasions that called forth Hebrew poetry, 
the simplest distinction is that between the public and private 
occasions. 

Public poetry was in the service of political life. Above all 
it was war that called it forth, and seeing that war itself was 
looked upon as a holy thing religious notes are naturally often 
heard in this poetry ; either appeal is made to God to rise against 
the enemy, ^ or, when the victory has been won, a hymn of praise 

^ Cf, K6iiig, Hebrdische Rhythmik, p. 72. 

* Die israelitische Literatur, p. 52. 

* See my review of Gimkers paper in the Theologische Rundschau (1905), 

p. 149 fif. ^ Duhm in the preface to his commentary, Das Buck Jesaias, 

‘ Num. X, 35. 
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IS raised to Him. i There are also examples of later enlargements 
of ancient hymnody of this kind. The short ancient Song of 
Miriam ^ was enlarged into the so-called Song of Moses,® the later 
origin of which is shown by an allusion to the sanctuary on 
Zion* Sometimes, however, specifically religious notes are lack¬ 
ing, as in the revolutionary song in which Sheba incited the 
Israelites to desert the house of David ® or in the triumphal song 
with which the Hebrew women greeted the return of David, 
" Saul has slain his thousands, but David his tens of thousands.*'® 
In other cases the song of praise is put into the mouth of the 
hero himself.’ Such songs, however, in the hands of a gifted 
poet, might expand into an ode of the power of the Song of 
Deborah,® in which quite a number of poetical themes meet. 
One of these is the call addressed to Deborah to sing a song to 
defeat the enemy.® Evidently the poet is thinking of a lay like 
the Arabic higa i®—that is, a spell, an incantation or curse, by 
which a poet was supposed to aid his side by his utterance, and 
which was considered an element of war as important as, or even 
more important than, the armed attack itself. The idea was 
that the prophet, in virtue of his personal gifts and his relation 
to higher powers, could actually cause injury to the enemy. To 
this class of utterance belong the words of Balaam,” who, it is 
important to notice, requires to have the enemy in view at the 
moment when he utters his curse upon them.” In a spell song 
of another kind sun and moon are adjured to stand still in order 
to give the victors a full opportunity to exploit the victory and 
the poet proudly claims that the spell was effective. “ The sun 
stood still and the moon stayed until the people had avenged 
^emselves on their enemies.*' ” This song is taken from 
The Book of the Upright Man. This shows that there were 

^ Judges xvi, 24. 

* Exod. XV, i-i8. 

‘ 2 Sam. XX, I ; cf. supra, p. 243. 

• I Sam. xviii, 7, xxi, 12; cf. supra, p. 256. 

Judges XV, 16; cf. Gen. iv, 23. 

Judges v ; cf. supra, p. 144. • Verse 12. 

•• Nni?]Sr' o^alischen Philohgie (1896). p. 26. 

a ^ defeating the enemy by 

Phra^'^hrrhlr^r importance of Elisha, as expressed in the 
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at that early tioic collections of songs ; and the title of a accond 
one, TAi Book of ihi Wats of yahvfft,^ indieatc-s the tone that 
dominated them* Apparently the contents of The Book of the 
Upright Man were of a moro general kind, for both the Jay of the 
battle of Gibcoii and the dirge of David over the death of Saul 
and Jonathan,^ and perhaps also Solomon’s speech at the eonse> 
oration of the Temple^* were taken from it. 

A second tHOtif in tlie Song of Deborah is scorn—directed hist 
against those tribes that absented themselves from the battle ^ 
and secondly against the fallen enemy and their disappointed 
hopes of booty.* Evidently the Hebrews loved to give rein to 
their BCOTO—at least, the ecomful lay gradually evolved into a 
type by itself. That can be seen in the fear tliat was felt of 
becoming the target of such a Jay.* This corroborates th« 
op^oii tliat there must bavu been a tremendous amount of 
" sins of the tongue " in Jewish society,’ and it also cKplains 
the exhortation to the ngliteons not to sit in the circle of the 
scomers.® In any case, the fallen foe was a sure target for 
scorn 1 Even in the lay on the fall of the city of Heshbon » 
this scornful note can be heard. It also dominates the poem 
attributed to Isaiah on the pitiful ending to the proud enterpristis 
of Sennacherib,” as well as the lay on the dcacent to heU of the 
King of Babylon,” in which the shades in the underworld are 
joyously stirred at the downfall of this " angel uf light/' who now 
shares the humiliation of their own fate, " Even the cypresses 
rejoice at thee and tiic cedars of Lebanon.*' ’* On occasion 
scorn even borrows features from the dirge : *' How hath the 
oppressor ceased 1 " " How art thou fallen from heaven I " ** 

It is from the Hebrew word for ' how ’ {ik or ikd), with which 
these poems usually begin, that the Hebrew dirge or lamenta¬ 
tion takes its name, ikii. These poems w’cre sonietiincs occa' 
sioned by national disasters. Looking to the catastrophe which 
they saw steadily approaching, prophets adopted the actual dirge 

> Num, Hi, 14. * u Sara, i, 18 ff, 

* i Kings %iii, 13 f. {i/, T.XX), pfolnUle waiJing. 

' Judgffl V. 13 fl. * Viawr 3& fl. 

* Ps. iJiv, ij, Ijtix, 11 ; Job Lim. iii, 

’ P aj*' ■ P» i. r. * Ktim. ni, ay (}. 

'■ Is, xxxvii, 33-30, The is not j^eouine. 

“ I*. JfiV, 4 fl. I» ll. SiV^ B. U jgy ^ l* [g 

“ * Sam. 1, 19, 23, 3y: ts, i. 21; Jw. ly ; ^eph, ii, 13. 
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form for their predictLonfl/^ and more than ever were such diigea 
aung when the threatened evd had passed into accomplishment. 
The lamentations over the fall of Jerusalem, which were collected 
in one roll and which tradition ascribes to Jcreniiah^ are the most 
perfect utterances of this kind. The dirge has a rhythm peculmr 
to itself, the so-called ki^a or lamcnts^tion metre^ which Professor 
Budde detected. It consists of a longer halftime with (mostly) 
three rising accents, followed by a shorter half with (mostly) two: 

Sha f^ll. 1^11 n^ver fisc ] the vir^ ffirael. 

Full 16 w she li 4 a on her lind j lift her will a6 one.* 

Is it possible that, like the elegiac metre of the Romajis, this 
rhythm ia intended to represent the altt:maticn of the flow and 
ebb of life ? ® It probably arose from a processional pace. But 
Lilia example show^ with Special cleamm how the dirge over 
the national downfall grew out of the dirge over a deceased 
individual, and it may serve as a transition to poems w^hich had 
their origin not in public, but in private occasions. 

It would be natural to expert the dirge to play an Important 
part among a people in w'hose midst the cehoea of former 
ancestor-worship had not yet completely died away.* We must 
also remember what we read about the ejdstencc of a class of 
professional mourners, male and female.^ Usually, no doubt, 
their utterances and cries were confined wthin narrow, con¬ 
ventional limits—' Alas, my brother I alas, my siatur I alas for 
my lord, and alas for Ms glory I ■ The same impression of coa^ 
’vontionaJity is conveyed by what we learn of Hebrew mourning 
for the dcad*^ But of course all isuoh barriers are burst asunder 
by the direct, immedlato feeling of a gifted personality like David, 
and the Umentotions which ho uttered over Saul and Jonathan » 
and again over Abner * are among tiie most precious things that 

> Aint^g V, I : t/. £m 1 l adi, xxv\l ii fl., xiodi. * Amra v. a. 

* KOniff In ZoJir, vo]. juutvii {icjiBj, p. 

* Supra, p, i I ^njM V, i6: Jer. ta, 

* Jer xxu, iSj F0raib43r ths forDi of the is htrit tn- 

fluenced by the Adonij ehrffe. Sftt my p&pcr in ilie Baudissim^FfiUchrifi 
(lOiS), p. 52. 

^ Zeeb. xii* IS ff. 

* * Sam. i, iB-37—t]i« Song of the Bow* so calW from catchword 

m vmc 33 ; hut the ivmt of verse ifl ia perhi^pa comipt. For the song see 
Gnnlcers in vo!, p, 

" 3 Sajn. iii, 33 f. 
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Hebrew poetry has to show. Side by side with David, as a poet 
of the dirge^ TTiuj^t be ranked the prophet who wrote these moving 
Knes: 

Tfi at Our windows death has come, 

Has eatcied even our paiacea. « » ^ 

Men's bodies fall upon th« H^ld 
Like aheavea brihind the reaper^ 

And no one lifts them up> 

It is no wonder that a dirge over JosiaJi found in a collection 
belonging to the Chronicler's time ■ was attributed to Jeremiah^ 
the author of these lines. 

But in the life of the individual it was not only deaths but 
life with its joys and sorrows that gave occasion for poetic 
activity. How the spring-time rouses love into life finds m agnifi- 
cent expression in ihla lay; ^ 

Rise np, mj love, 

JWy fair oae. come away ; 

For lo I the wiuler is over, 

The rain is past and gone. 

The land ia all a-fiowar. 

The time for song has coma. 

Hark to the ringdove's note ; 

The fig is showieg red berries. 

And the vines are ah a-blwnn 

It is not often that we find so much delic^ito and deep feeling for 
nature in Old Testament poetry. There are indeed a few other 
passages in this same Song of Songs i ^ there Is the Forty^second 
Psalm, whose author, apparently one of the exiles^ feeb^ as he sits 
beside the waterfalls in the land of his exile, as if they were falling 
on him and overwhelming him in hb hungry longing.® 

In another respect abo the Song of Songs shorn to what 
heights Hebrew lovc-pootry could rise. Suffice it to call to 
mind the " \^ion of Delight : * 

^ JtT. IX, 21, 

* 9 Chrwi. nxv, 15. 

■ Sonf of Soag^ il, 

* Scing^rf iH, a, ii^ 

* Veixe a. D^utrrcHlwali hcaix m oatuie uotex of sjmpith^ with tho 
ftvunts wlikh tcrticcni the peeple: hft ituikes ihe Uwns diip ihtir h-anda v^ilh 
joy over tber Tctum of the cxili:? (ft. Lv. Mit, and its echo in 1%. xcviii^ S}. 

* Soeg of Songs a ff^ 
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1 but 1117 hflort v?^ waking. 

l.t&t t thtre'is tny dear nne knocking ; 

" Ope to dear one, opitFi, 

My love, my dove, my pure one. 

For my bead is wet with dew. 

My tialr with di:op3 of tbo nigiit/" 

But iVc put qE my garmenl, 

\Miy should I put It on again } 

My feet 1 have bathed, 

Why should 1 soil them again ? " 

Then my Jover puiihcd hia hand tlixough 
the opening. 

And my whole heart went to meet him. 

These are genuine love-notes ; and the poem contains even more 
powerful utterances of the same kind.^ It c ann ot be denied^ 
however^ that although the Song of Songs contains passages of 
unique beauty and ch^jm, it also contains others which arc un¬ 
deniably trite and stereotyped* Take as an example the stiff 
and wooden description of the charms of bride and bridegroom : ^ 

His head ri a eruwii of gold, 

Hui curls, a bu^uh ol datesp 

His cy^ like doves beside the streams. , , ^ 

Hlb cheeks are beds d£ spice, 

His lips are tihes 
Dripping with liquid myrrh, 

Hij; ^nds are cyMnders of gold, 

S*t with topaa stones, 

His frame is a column of ivory. 

Lined with sapphires.. 

His limbs are marble pillars. 

Based on sockets of gold [and so on]. 

In every line the artificiality is glarings and ^ a whole these soit|^p 
w'hich were sung mostly at Hebrew weddingiSj* cannot be rated 

very highly. One exception is the Forty-fifth Fsnlm, which is 
probably late, and was composed to celebrate the marriage of a 
king, probably not a hebrew one.* The inutiuality of these poems 
ia poetical worth NhcuJd, however, put US on our guard against 
overrating the importance of literary type as such. 

We have already seen * that riddles and conundrums fre- 

* Svpra, p. tjtj. 1 Song of v, f 1* 

» Jer, vii, xvi, 9, td, jfKxliL n ; 1^. 6 j. 

* A ^ tq Its urigin is madt by me in vul, ii of SUiIe's 

AHen TiAtanuHSi p. syj, * Supra, p. 190 
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qucntly formed a part of wedding festivitica. Af Samson’s 
riddJe shows, these were often thrown into poetical form : 

^^Tiat is. ^ureetw tlian htane/p 

And v^hat has sFtreagth that) tbe iioa ? ^ 

And there is evidence that poetical riddles must have been 
current on other Dceasions ; for example : ^ 

Wh.Q dimbed up to heaven and came down again ? 

Who gathered the wind in his liands ? 

Who wrapped the wateri; in a cloth } 

Who iix-ed the bounds of the earth ? 

What tj bia name, and his son's name } 

Tell mcj ii you can. 

We find thfl same literary typo in Dcuturo-Isaiah’s elaboratn 
description of tht divJQC greatnoosg* and in the great speech of 
the Almighty in Job.* In both eases tJiu form is borrowed Irom 
tlici riddle^ There can be no doubt that it was frequently 
amalgamated with the numerical apborisnij, which^ as we have 
seen^® was a favourite form of artificial Hebrew poetry* 

From lovo and ninmage songs it is only a step to drinking 
songs. Some of them seem to have been improvisations." It 
13 perhaps such a song that Isaiah has handed down to us 
in the words ; ^ 

Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we dio. 

There arc traces of othm ® till far into the late Jewish period, 
for their praises were then still sung : 

A sigoel of carbuDcJa in a setting of gold 
la good singing at a b-anquet of wine. 

Gold work aroiind a ^gnet of emBralrl 
Is a gtrain oi music with pleasant wine." 

To poople at the crlttcaJ moTnents of life was sisoribcd somo 

* Judg^ xiv, iS. The ariginoJ Answer was " Lova.” 

* Prov. xn, la L * Job khevUSp 5 fT. 

* Svpm, p. 314. ■ Asim vj. 5. T „ 

* Ta^ Ivi* la i PfCrV, xmxl, 6. 

* Ecdiuf, KTOI, J, ^: sj. xllx. 1 . A late dnnkfng sctig b in 

tha WkdQtfl af SoiUfnDO if, y r I 

“ FUl wc ouraelvcA with eo^ly wine und perfumea, 

Apd umy no ftuwei of spnuf esupe tui. 

Crown we ourselves with fosebittii, ere thury wllher,” 
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thiitg like second sight. For cscainple, a mother giving birth 
tn a child could foresee its fate ; a father on his deathbed could 
foretell the fate of his descendants. To this belief we owe a 
special literary form— v«t, the blessing or^ as it might ba, the 
curse—a type of composition that enjoyed great popularity. In 
the lata Jewish period still aaothcr Irterary form grew out of it— 
viz.j the testament. The popularity of these compositions was due 
to the fact that, in view of the great case with which the Hebrew 
could represent national and tribal history using the metaphor 
of the life of an individual, an opportunity was thus provided 
for rejectjDg the political circumstances of natron or tribes. 
Tt is in this sense that we are to understand the blessing of N o ah,* 
of Isaac,- of Jacob,= and of Moses,* They would thus form the 
bridge of return from the poetry of individual life back again 
to that dealing with public affairs, whereas the so-called " last 
words of David " ® belong to the class of private literature. 

The various songs of callings and work form an interesting 
clasE, In one we have the husbandman singing as he utges on 
his oxen,* La another a girl busy in the vineyard. One of this 
latter kind has been preserved ; 

Catch for ua the foxes, 

The tiay, little foocee; 

For they min all our vineyards; 

When our vineyards arc in bloom 


To understand tlie point of these words it is necessary to know 
that this vineyard " around which dangerous eneinies prowl 
was a conimon metaphor for a girl's own person.* 'ITiis may he 
part of the explanation of the great popularity of these vineyard 
songs, and it was probably of set purpose that Isaiah, on one 
occasion at least,threw his earnest message into the form of 
such a song. Naturally the harvest songs had a specially glad¬ 
some note.*" The merry cry of those treading the wdne^preas— 
hMad .,' hey ’—was proverbial.** The builder also had his son^. 
They were sung at the laying of a foundation-stone,” at the 


1 C*ti. ix, 45 . 

* C^n, i- 27 . 

* 2 Sana, aciiii, 

^ SoDg oi Songs iip ij. 

* Is. V, I. 

“ Ia. 10; jef, jp£v, 30, adirfU, 

3^4 
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■ Cen- 1 vme 39 f. 

* DtLit. xjtxiii, 

* Kxacviii, 25, 

* Song Df Sonifg i, 6 ^ vlii, 13. 

** Is. i.vi, iq; Ea. Juv, 14. 

“ Job uucvjff, 
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placing of the ^ and the ceremsiiiy of consecrating a 

house, especially a aanctuaryj gave occasion for a. poetical 
oratioix* Out in the streets the wanton sang her strains to 
attract cu&toiuens,= and a night-watchman’s song is pfiisuppoaed 
Jn tile well-known prophetic pasaagn * as an answer to the 
question, " Watchman, what of the night? ” 

Aa each calling thus made its own songs in its own style^ of 
course the intellcetual man and the spiritually minded man 
Vf’OLiId do the same; and a special interest attaches to the 
prophetical style. Prophets had not always used the pen. Men 
like Elijah and Elisha and others whose names have been 
preserved in the ancient historical narratives did not write. 
Indecdj it is a sign of a general development of literary activity 
that we find the prophet^^ from Amos onward, comoiitLing their 
mesi^age to wanting, ^ The real explanation of this development 
we learn from Isaiah. On one occasion * he declared his intention 
to collect his prophecies in his disciples as in a book, and seal 
them there like a legal docurnentp so that, in face of the unbelief 
that confronted him in his lifetime^ he might be justified in days 
to dome hy their fulfilment. From these living witnesses^ as 
out of a book, people would read what he had prophesied^ and be 
compelled to admit that he had been right. Thus his prophecies 
w^ere actually put into written form in order to be " a teatimuny 
for the future.'* ^ "'It was un belief,'’ says Duhm^that caused 
tliis new practice to be begun; it was faith that made it 
pc^sible/* * Seeing that tlie prophets thug took to w^riting in 
order to provide their own justification to future ages, we can 
understand why^ in contrast to most other Old Testament 
writings^ their literary work was not anonymous from the first. 

Ttie s^tyh of the prophets shows signs of its origin in the 
intense psychical excitement tjf its authors. It is a natural and a 
common mistake to try to understand the wnrdg of the prophets 
too exclusively ^ith the intellect^ as if they had their origin in 
pure intellect, and to overlook the fact that tlie intellect is only 
the latest born of human mental pow'ers, while behind it and 

< Zeeb. iv, 7- * I Kifififs vii\. vi L (LXX). 

* Ts. xiclii, t6. la. xxl, II. 

* C/. Hca. vili, iz, wJiich premppeuu ocih'ity in iiii^ 

* Te, viii, T^r T Is, XX3C* S* corT-cctcfd reading. 

^ in Minch Jtsaiai on Ii. viil, tS. 
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beneath it the original spring from which the prophetic 
words gush forth—ernotional sensibility. For down in these 
depths of inmost perSQnal experience thought sjid word break 
forth; and profound personal experience of this kind^ even 
when it is a prophet who has has an eknient of incoherence^ 
for it IS only the echo, becoming audible to man^ of a divine 
tnehs that moves high above the understanding of men, and of 
which even the roost gifted man with his dull aeu$i:s can oidy 
* now and again catch a note and hand it on to othet^. Hence 
the utterance of prophetical expericnet:^ is bound to be frag¬ 
mentary ill character. This lends to the style of the prophets 
a strong element of disconneetedneeg and anacoluthm. In fact^, 
the supreme experiences of life can never be put eompletely into 
words. The unutterable ig Bometimea more significant than 
tliat which can be put into speech —amnis d^iermijiatia eji 
mgatw —and literary art cangists in suggestions that rather 
conceal than reveah But by this Coneealment they convey a 
far better idea of the mysti^ry that indw^etla in religion than can 
be gi%'cii by the most exhaustive attempt, encumbered with all 
the resources of erudition,, to describe it. In this respect 
Isaiah's brief account of his Call vision ^ need only be compared 
with the detailed account of Ezekiers.® The contrast helps us 
to appreciate the great superiority of this literary reserve. In 
fact, extreme bre\ity ia a distinguishing mark of the early 
prophetical style. The chapter-divisions of our Bible, and the 
name of "preaching' which is usually given to the prophetical 
utterances, have created in our minds the impression that the 
prophetical' units' are much longer than they really are. There 
are cases where the entire utterance ia comprised in one verse, 
Or even —in one word. The lengthy address seems to have 
been a product of a kter time.’ 

The aphorism or proverb was originally an oracle, for from 
the beginning the prophetical announcements referred to the 
future. Their first and last word was the coming change, the 
coming end. The thought luhy it is coming and must come— 
t.e., the announcement of the nation's sin—is subordinated to 
the thought that it is coming. The announcement there- 

* Ts. vi. t j, 

a C/: Kvni^, ZaiW fifliS), p. 15^, and wre Guokel in the tliirU 

iotroductary C 5 »y to Sdwnjdfa Du §r&is^n Pw&pheifn (1915). 
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fore cornea second^ but it is indissolubly joined to the other^ 
The fondness of the prophetical style for the obscure and the 
merely allusive is also a result of this close kinship with the 
omeuliLF style^ of whicli^ of course, the dark, the mysterious, the 
enigmatical* has always been an essential feature- For the same 
reason tJio prophetical style prefers not to mention tilings by 
name, but to indicate them by image and metaphor. In keeping 
^ith the nimble mind of tile OHental^ these images and me taphors, 
quickly changing, sometimes even actually jostling each other, 
lend to thu st}<dc liveliness of movement and plastie strengtli. 
They were for the most part of a nature that thrilled and arrested 
their hearers* for their measage of woe wasao prominent in the 
minds of the ancient prophets that it is a question whether, in 
some of them, there is such a thing as a prophecy of s^ilvathm 
at alL Indeed, that is the burning question at the present time 
in the criticism of the Old Testament prophets-^ 

Behind this prophesying of wcie there lies a mighty pathos. 
Isaiah's tone is one of extreme pasafonate force. At times it is 
violent—espedally in his earlier utterances—and at other times 
repressed, finding relief in expre^ve sound-effects and biting 
plays on words, but always dignified and majestic. It is 
Lharaetcristic of Jiis temperament that he loves comparisons with 
the phenomena uf Nature in her excited and violent moods,^ 
Amos is more matter-of-fact, harsher* but also cooler and moro 
one-^ided. And Micah resembles him. He too waa a man from 
the country, to whose soul, with its healthy, incorruptible mciral 
judgment, the ways and doings of the ptople of the great towns 
were an abomination. liosea was gentler, more sensitive and 
more nervous^ ^dth a great range of fetdiiig, but occasionaily 
also showing a passlojiate fire. Gentlest of all was Jeremiah, 
whose heart-felt notes everywhere betray his lyrical nature, ajid 
whose tender heart was ground* as it were* to powder by the 
tragic fate that inade him the prophet of destruction to his 
beloved nation. 

The attempt ha$ been made to demonstrate the existence of 
exact metrical forms in the propheticol writings. In view, 
however, of the originality of these men wu should be wise to be 

* C/i Ojmill, in ^ p. 76. 

> C/o Is. Exvilip 3p iif 
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on our guard against a too rigid application of literary rules. 
Tbi^rc is no doubt tbat prophoticid utturance has a rhythmical 
arrangement; but that does not imply that there existed a 
rigid mould into which the contents were poured. On the 
contrary, the contents were in every case the principal thing, 
and these creaturl a suitable metrical form for themselves, at 
one time more variable, and at another marc equable and con¬ 
sistent, su that the frjrm really grows out of what the prophet 
has to say and what he wishes to achieve. It is Incontcatable 
that, speaking generally, prophetical utterance is poetical in 
form.^ But the freedom with which tlic prophets made use of 
any and every means of expression that served their purpose is 
manifest from the fact that they laid under suiwice the greatest 
variety of types and not only the poetical type. In the prophets 
that followed JEzekiel, who was the legislator among the prophets, 
and is fond of speaking in the ponderous " torah Style,” * prose- 
forras are more in favour, while the strongly lyrical Duutcro- 
Baiah ^ and his disciple Tritn-Tsaiah * seem to cling throughout 
to fixed metres. This increasing predominance of prnae goes 
along with the adoption uf ekments which belong more or less 
to lEamed tradition. It indicates the arrival of ilie apocalyptic 
type of writing, which may be called scribal erudition standing 
on the shoulders of prophecy. The apocalyptic writer is to the 
prophet what the exegetc and the commentator are to the 
original author.® It is just the diElerenCe between the epigone 
and the original. It ts observable here that the visionary style 
is in an increasing degree wider than the visionary experience, 
of which it is, of course, a development, There is a great deal of 
writing in the visionary style that is not vision. When, for exam pie, 
the author of the Book of Daniel, describing the do tiling of the 
angel, telJs how the angel's body (wiiicli was, of course, concealed 
by the clothing) was constituted, he is telling something that he 
did not actually see, but w'hich he must have learned in some 
other way—viz., from learned tradition.® 

With regard to the Wisdom literature,^ a distinction muat be 


' A diaereat view la taken by Kdni{;, ZtilW (19.TS], p, rfii, 

• Mora, ori|i:inally ' urni inatmetion,' later ' wfitten Jaw.' * Is, xj-xlv. 

♦ Is, Ivi-lavi. ^ * Dan. ix is partlcnluly Isstnicttve in this respect. 

* cy, my Dsabl UHii dit gritehischt Ct/oMt (1907). p. 33 fi. 

’ [The so-catlcd Jitathnta literature. — T iui.ssutdr.I 
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drawn between popular proverbs and Wisdom in the narrower 
sense. The latter is altogether an artificial form of literature. 
The popular proverb can on occasion be in prose : " Where no 
oxen are, the crib is clean " ; ^ " Let not him that girdeth 
himself, boast as he that removeth his girdle ^ '' The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge."^ 
The popular proverb is essentially ‘ pithy.' Two or three words 
may suffice ; ^.g., " Like mother, like daughter " ; ^ " As a man 
is, so is his strength " ; ^ or Wickedness proceedeth from the 
\vicked." ® The rank of proverb may be attained by a familiar 
quotation which originated in a definite historical occasion, like 
" Is Saul also among the prophets ? " ^ Out of the large 
number of writers, mostly anonymous, who uttered sayings that 
thus became proverbial a few actual writers of Wisdom literature 
emerged, whose names are mentioned. Hebrew tradition found 
their embodiment on the royal throne. “ Solomon was wiser 
than all men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and 
Chalkol, and Darda, the sons of Mahol: and his fame was in all 
nations round about. And he spake three thousand proverbs; 
and his songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things and of fishes." ® A statement like 
this implies the existence of a Wisdom Hterature dealing with 
nature, and the character of it is evident from the word used in 
Hebrew for * proverb.' In keeping with its comparative, 
allegorical character it was called mdshdl —z.^., ‘ comparison.' ^ 

Of this proverbial Wisdom none has come down to us. Our 
Book of Proverbs contains no mention either of the cedar of 
Lebanon or of hyssop, neither of fishes nor birds. As a whole, 
it is a book of practical, worldly wisdom, giving the result of a 
rich experience of life—after all, it is usually old people who are 
fond of adopting a tone of catechesis toward the young when 
giving them counsel and advice. Nor is the book at all confined 

^ Prov. xiv, 4. * I Kings xx, ii. 

* Jer. xxxi, 29; Ezek. xviii, 2. 

* Ezek. xvi, 44 : Hebrew k**immdh hitiah, 

* Judges viii, 21 : Hebrew ka*ish g^bUrdtS. 

* 1 Sam. xxiv, 13 : Hebrew mir^shd'im jise resha. 

» I Sam. x. II ; cf. xix, 24. ® i Kings iv, 31-33. 

® C/. Eissfeldt, Der Maschal im Alien Testament (i 9 i 3 )» P- 42. 
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to religious matters. Far from it. The purely secular character 
of many of the maxims shows that the aim of the righteous man 
was not merely to be on good terms with the Deity, but also to 
be popular with his fellow-men. There are numerous precepts 
on good manners and social etiquette, altemaidag^with a great 
deal that goes deep into the moral life. There is an unmiiifckable 
kinship with maxims of Egyptian sages like Ptah-hotep, Anf, 
and others ; ^ and the Old Testament itself, as is shown by the 
quotation regarding Solomon given above, makes no attempt to 
conceal the fact that its wisdom is part of the international 
possession of the age. Agur ^ and Lemuel,^ whose aphorisms 
are given in the Book of Proverbs, are said to have been kings 
of Massa, a North Arabian kingdom. Job belonged to the land 
of Uz, which is believed to have lain in Edom or Syria ; and his 
friends are also foreigners, Bildad of Suah being a Keturaean or 
Arab and Eliphaz a man from Teman, a district of Edom, famous 
for its wisdom. Under such circumstances it is impossible to 
say on which side the dependence lay, or who borrowed from 
whom.^ 

We can still to some extent follow the evolution of this 
Wisdom literature in Israel even in the matter of form. The 
core of the Book of Proverbs ^ is made up of two-line couplets,® 
which in each case exhaust the thought. By and by the units 
become longer, even double the length, and finally reach the 
compass of whole periods. 

This type of literature is continued in larger works like the 
Book of Job and the Book of Koheleth or the Preacher 
(Ecclesiastes). For these works also parallels have been found 
outside Israel, such as the Egyptian composition of The Man 
who was Tired of LifeJ The Book of Job is devoted to the 
problem. Why does the righteous man suffer and the wicked 
man prosper ? This universal problem, which occupied men's 
minds from Jeremiah ® onward to such an extent that it formed 
the theme of other literature also,® presents itself to the author 

^ Cf. TBAT, vol. i, p. 201. * Prov. xxx, i. * Prov. xxxi, i. 

• See Orelli's article in the Proceedings of the Third International Congress 
for the History of Religion (Oxford (1908), vol. i, p. 284), entitled “ Religious 
Wisdom as cultivated in Old Israel in Common with Neighbouring Peoples." 

• Prov. X, I, to xxii, i6. • Supra, p. 316, note 4. 

' TBAT, vol. i, pp. 195-198. « Jer. xii, i ff. 

• Pss. xxxvii, xlix, Ixxiii. 
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of Job as a problem of the individuaL Why must Job, a man 
righteous above others, drain the cup of suffering to the dregs ? 
Job’s story was told in an older popular book,^ but the story as 
there told presented no problem.^ The author of Job uses this 
story as a narrative framework into which he fits his own poem. 
The Book of Job was in its original form a sort of contest in 
argument. Beginning with a touching complaint of Job,^ it 
develof>ed in three cycles of speeches between him and his three 
friends ^ till, in reply to Job’s challenge, ^ Jahveh Himself appears 
and, by a demonstration of the surpassing greatness of the divine 
sphere of action, forces Job back within the limits of humility.® 
The contrast between Job and his friends has been well expressed 
by saying that the friends find the reason of the misfortune in 
man, whereas Job sought it, at least in his own case, in God.^ 
To the friends, who are whole-hearted champions of the tra¬ 
ditional view,® it is beyond all cavil that suffering implies sin 
and that, in God’s hand, it may be turned into a means of test 
and education for the righteous. In former days Job had 
believed God to be different from what in his illness he now 
thinks that He is; therefore his suffering can only be the result 
of divine caprice and abuse of power. But being, as he is, 
genuinely religious, he can find no escape away from God 
other than to Him." ® And what God teaches him—this is the 
poet’s solution and Job’s solution of the problem is the thought 
that the world is greater than man, and God is greater than the 
world. This, of course, was a thought whose lofty flight could 
not be followed by every one, even within the Jewish pale. 
This is shown by the interpolation of the Elihu speeches,which 
again come down to the lower standpoints of Job’s friends. 

With regard to the style of the Book of Job, the dialogue 
cannot be called first-rate ; it breaks down again and again 

1 Job i f.. xlii, 7-17. 1 A 

* Job's sufferings constitute merely an exception to the usual rule, and 
the explanation of them is supposed to be found in the prologue in heaven. 

* Job iii. 

* iv-xiv, xv-xxi, xxii-xxviii. 

» xxix-xxxi. • xxxvui-xlii, 6. 

’ Duhm's Das Buck Hiob (1897)1 P- 24* 

* Bildad is outstandingly representative of the traditional view. 

* Koran» Sure ix, 119. See also my work which forms vol. ii of Stade s 
Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments (i 9 ii)> P- *^3 

xxxii-xxxvii. 
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into a series of monologues. Even these cannot be rated very 
highly, for they lack strict sequence of thought. There is an 
excessive lyrical element in the increasing complaints of the 
suifferer, or in his declarations of innocence, or in his acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Divine greatness—passages hymnic in character, 
which recur again and again both in Job's speeches and in those 
of his friends. But all through the book, in the wealth of 
metaphor, in poetic conception, in power of expression, in the 
fine knowledge of psychological motives and moods, there is 
displayed much beauty in detail, and the whole poem is a monu¬ 
ment of the powerful wrestling not only of human thought, but 
of the human soul. 

Similarly, it was out of inward discord, out of the contest 
between inherited belief and the new ideas of Greek philosophy,^ 
that the pessimistic Book of Koheleth, the Preacher (Ecclesiastes), 
was born. It is introspective, and strikes in some respects the 
most subjective notes that are to be found in the Old Testament. 
It is interspersed with maxims of wisdom, some of which seem 
to be current expressions. The author must have incorporated 
these for the purpose of refuting them—unless they are due to 
redaction by another hand. Such redaction is undoubtedly 
evident in a number of passages, ^ which are meant to correct 
some extremely heretical views of the author. It is instructive 
to be told that the book belongs to a time—in all probability 
the Hellenistic period—^when of making of books there is no 
end." 3 

It is, however, one is inclined to think, in the Psalms that the 
most subjective poetry of Israel is to be found, and it must be 
remembered that there are psalms in the Old Testament outside 
the Psalter.^ Speaking of the songs of praise and gratitude in 
the Psalter, Luther says : ® " In these you can see into the hearts 
of all the saints, as into gardens of beauty and delight, nay, as 
into heaven itself. How choice and heartsome and beautiful 
are the blossoms of all kinds of beautiful gladsome thoughts 
opening there toward God and His goodness!" In these words 

* See supra, p. 306. 

* Eccles. iii, 17, vii, i%b, 29, viii, ii ff., xi, 96, xii, 13 f. 

* Eccles. xii, 12. 

* E.g., I Sam. ii, i-io; Is. xxxviii, 9-20; Jon. ii, 2-10. 

‘ In his preface to the Psalter. 
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Luther reveals a fine perception of the fact that the subject who 
speaks in the Psalms is the individual. But in this he is only 
following in the line of the tradition that even claims to know 
the names of some of the psalmists. This view has been 
unreasonably disputed. It has been asserted that the " I ” of 
the Psalms refers almost invariably to a collective, the com¬ 
munity. Certainly there is some support for this position in 
the fact that the Hebrew was greatly given to individualize the 
collective.! It must be admitted that in cases where the author 
of a psalm held a leading, or at least a prominent, place in the 
community its concerns might become his, and, vice versa, his 
concerns might become those of the community, to such an 
extent that the line of division between the individual and 
the collective “ I ” might disappear. Think only of the 
numerous references in the Psalms to “ the enemies.” ^ And 
do not some of our Church hynms, such as “ I will sing to Thee, 
my Rock,” “ Had I a thousand tongues to sing,” show us that 
the utterance of an individual believing singer can be the 
expression of a collective feeling ? There is much in the Psalms, 
also, that supports the opinion that poems which were at first 
purely individual, though meant for liturgical use, were worked 
over and transformed into actual collective compositions. Nay, 
we may even go further, and arrange all the psalms in two 
classes—those which at first had no relation to the cultus and 
were only subsequently adopted for use in worship, and those 
which from the first were meant to be so used.® The former 
class would include morning ^ and evening ® hymns, songs from 
the sick room,® laments over personal hostility ’ and distance 
from Zion,® personal expressions of gratitude for deliverance,® 
songs of personal faith in Jahveh,!® assertions of innocence!! 
or of personal penitence.!® These ” spiritual songs ” owe their 

1 Cf. Gen. xxxiv, 30 ; Is. xli, 8 f. 

s Passages like Jer. xvii, 18, xviii, 19 ff., and Amos vii, 17, show how illogical 
it is to find in the fierce curses against enemies an argument against individual 
origin. 

» Cf. Gunkel. Reden und Aufsdize, pp. 92-123; his article ** Psalmen 
in RGG, vol. iv, p. 1927 ff.; H. Schmidt, Die religiose Lyrik im Allen Testa¬ 
ment (1912). 

* Ps. iii, Ivii, 8-11 (cviii, 2-6). ‘ Ps. iy. 

• Ps. vi, xxxviii, xli. ’ Ps. lii, Iv, Ivii, 1-7. 

8 pg. xlii, xliii. * xxx, xl. cxxxviii. 

Ps xxiii Ps. xvii, xxvi. Ps. xxxii, li. 
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origin directly to the varying experiences and moods which make 
up the life of the religious man.^ 

The beginnings of literature actually meant for use in worship 
go far back, because, in the nature of the case, sacred rites are 
accompanied by words either spoken or sung, and such words 
readily assume the form of poetry. Thus the ancient utterance 
that accompanied the setting forward " and the " resting " 
of the Ark ^ is poetical; also the priestly blessing, whose origin 
probably lies far back. The lament of the Hebrew maidens for 
Jephthah's daughter ^ also points to literature of this kind, as 
does the song with which David brought home the Ark.^ Isaiah 
mentions ® the song which was sung to the sound of the flute 
on the solemn night of the procession to the Mountain of 
Jahveh ; that is to say, there existed in his time a sort of Song 
of Pilgrimage; ® and the song in the Temple, which he puts 
into the lips of the seraphs,*^ has all the features of an actual 
hymn. When we read how Amos detested the bawling of songs 
in the cultus of his day,® we should be loth to think that he 
meant earnest poems like those in our Psalter. In one of the 
psalms of the Exile ® we hear of songs of Zion, to sing which 
by the waters of Babylon seemed to the exiles a profanation. 
Whether we have any of these songs in our Psalter is an open 
question, for it is impossible to date definitely the cult songs in 
the Psalter, including hymns, songs of pilgrimage, vigils, 
prayers of confession and penitence,^® vows,^^ public laments,^® 
and thanksgivings.^® The strongly marked individualism of 
their piety, and in particular the party spirit which forms the 
background of them, points on the whole to post-Exilic times. 
The feeling that certain psalms are most intelligible when they 
are taken as productions of the Maccabaean period is too strong 


^ To maintain, as Gunkel does, that the ** spiritual song ” arose from the 
cult song seems to me unnatural. Of course, the spiritual singer uses many 
images taken from customs of worship, but in my opinion this does not take 
place by way of organic evolution, but by that of secondary borrowing. 


* Num. X, 35, 36. * Judges xi, 40. 

* 2 Sam. XXX, 29. • Cf. Ps. xlii, 5. 

® Amos V, 23. • Fs. cxxxvii, 3. 

Ps. xciii, xcv, cxiii, cxvii. 

** Ps. cxxxiv. ” Ps. cvi. 

** Ps. Ixxiv, Ixxix. 


* 2 Sam. vi, 5. 

’ Is. vi, 3. 

Ps. cxx-cxxxiv. 
Ps. cvii, cxvi. 


Ps. c, cxviii, cxxxvi. 

Cf, especially Ps. Ixxxiii with i Macc. v. 
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to be weakened by the objection that the rest of post-Exilic 
history is too little known to permit of their being dated in that 
period. But if some psalms do really belong to that period it 
is very doubtful indeed whether it is permissible to put centuries 
between them and a great many others, even those which were 
not originally used in the cultus. It is scarcely possible to shut 
one's eyes to the fact that the Psalms as a whole form a spiritual 
and literary unit. Further, it is very unsafe to assume on the 
one hand that some psalms are Maccabaean and on the other 
hand to ascribe royal psalms to pre-Exilic times, seeing that 
kings again sat on the Jewish throne in the days that imme¬ 
diately followed the Maccabaean revolt.^ Nor can any argument 
for an earlier origin of the Hebrew psalms be based on the fact, 
remarkable in itself, that Egyptian and Babylonian psalms 
existed; for these Egyptian and Babylonian psalms are the 
product of a stage of civilization which Israel did not reach till 
after centuries of life in Palestine. The view that a compara¬ 
tively late origin should be ascribed to psalm-composition in 
Israel ^ is confirmed by the fact that in some of the psalms, 
especially the so-called eschatological" ® psalms, we find 
echoes of the prophetical style, and in others, again, points of 
resemblance in style to the Wisdom literature, as when we find 
psalmists busying themselves with the problem discussed in the 
Book of Job.^ 

It is not only in respect of contents that the Psalms exhibit 
the greatest variety of composition. They also show great 
variety of style. A lament over some distressful experience is 
immediately followed by a vivid realization of its removal, 
which causes the poet to break forth into joy and praise, and 
then the poem closes with a prayer that the distress may be 
removed! ® Again, several hymns include a recollection of 
great things done by God, and thus assume an epic character. 

^ Of course, the title ** king " in the Psalms may have been given in place 
of another title to the head of the post-Exilic community when the P^ms 
were used liturgically under the Asmonaean high-priest kings. 

* Gunkel feels sure there must be a great interval between the canonical 
psalms and the uncanonical, the so-called Psalms of Solomon. I have exactly 
the opposite feeUng. The similarity in form and mood proves to me that 
they come close to each other in time. 

* See Kittel’s Die Psalmen (1914), p. 185 ff. 

* See supra, p. 330, note 9. ® E.g., Ps. xxviii. 
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Such recollections are, in some cases, so numerous that the 
results are historical psalms, little other than versified prose. ^ 
Once more, we have splendid poems in praise of Jahveh as the 
Lord of Nature. Chief among these is the Hundred and Fourth 
Psalm, a kind of counterpart to the great sun-hymn of the 
Egyptian king Amenophis IV.^ In some of the cult psalms 
there is clear evidence of a responsal character. The voice of 
the leader or priest alternates with the choir, or choir answers 
choir. In some instances also we can make out quite clearly 
the point in the poem where the act of worship is conceived as 
finished.® 

The separate psalms were probably brought together in some 
such way as this. Definite bodies of singers, Korahites,* sons 
of Asaph,® etc., first formed collections of poems. The order of 
the psalms in these collections seems to have been determined 
frequently by cue-words. There was also a group of psalms 
put together for pilgrims.® Other collections, not meant for any 
special body, but simply for use in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
seem to have been called “ Davidic,” without regard to their 
authorship, because the later time regarded David as the 
spiritual founder of the entire cultus, and therefore also of the 
Temple-praise.These various collections were finally brought 
together in the form of our Psalter. It was later divided into 
five books, after the fashion of the Pentateuch.® 

Once again we are taken centuries back by other poetic types 
of literature—the fable, the parable, the allegory, the folk-tale, 
the saga, and the myth. If it is correct to say, as Gunkel does,® 
that the difference between the fable and the parable lies in this, 
that the persotue of the fable are taken from either the plant or 
the animal world, then Jotham’s story of the trees who desired 

^ E.g., Ps. Ixxviii, cv. 

* TEAT, vol. i. pp. 189-191. See supra, pp. 85, 113. 

* Ps. XX, between verses 6 and 7. 

* Ps. xlii, xliv-xlix, Ixxxiv f., Ixxxvii f. 

* Ps. 1 , bodii-lxxxUi. 

* Ps. cxx-cxxxiv. Konig {Die Poesie des Alien Testaments (1907), p. 17) 
refers to their liturgical use. These fifteen psalms were sung from the fifteen 
steps leading from the women’s court to the inner court. 

^ See supra, p. 308, and Budde’s Geschichte der hebrdischen Literatur, p. 260. 

® Ps. i-xli, xlii-lxxii, Ixxiii-lxxxix, xc-cvi, cvii-cl. 

* Cf. Gunkel, ** Fabel und Parabel," in RGG, vol. ii, p. 803, and vol. iv, 
p. 1192. 
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a king,i or the answer of Jehoash, King of Israel, to Amaziah, 
King of Judah, about the thistle and the cedar, ^ must be classed 
as fables. The parable, which has not this restriction, has, 
however, one feature in common with the fable—viz., in keeping 
with its didactic purpose it represents reality in the form of a 
fictitious story. To this class belongs Nathan's story of the 
rich man who took the poor man's one ewe lamb,^ or Isaiah's 
song of the vineyard on which his friend expended so much vain 
labour ^—a story mirroring Jahveh's experience with ungrateful 
Israel. While the parable is a story complete in itself, illustrating 
one single main conception, the allegory attaches less importance 
to this compactness than to a continuous correspondence of 
detail. This makes it more artificial, and it is no mere chance 
that it belongs mainly to later literature. It was a favourite 
figure with Ezekiel.^ 

One thing militated strongly against the folk-tale in Israel— 
the exclusive character of its Jahvism. That did not harmonize 
well with the animistic world in which the folk-tale lives and 
moves. Therefore few finished folk-tales are to be found in the 
Old Testament—although the story of Joseph and Potiphar's 
wife is a counterpart of the Egyptian folk-tale of The Two 
Brothers^ —but there is no lack of folk-tale motifsJ Gunkel 
has enumerated an amazing—perhaps an exaggerated—number 
of these.® 

The same holds good of the myth.® The distinguishing feature 
between it and the saga is that in the myth gods are the actors, 
whereas in the saga the actors are human beings. In a book 
like the Old Testament, so completely pervaded by the Jahvistic 
spirit, it could not be expected that myths would occupy a large 
place, and, as a matter of fact, a comparison of the Biblical 
primeval sagas with those that were current in Babylonia shows 

^ Judges ix, 7-15. There is a parallel to the Jothara fable in a fragment 
from Assurbanipal's library. It takes the form of a dispute between the 
trees. The plant fable was borrowed from Babylonia and Assyria by the 
Greeks, among whom it was previously unknown. Cf. Diels* article in the 
Internationale Wochenschrift fur Wissenschaft, vol. iv (1910), p. 993 fif.; 
Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (1911), p. 436. 

* 2 Kings xiv, 9. * 2 Sam. xii, 1-7; cf, 2 Sam. xiv, 5-7. 

* Is, V, 1-7. * £zek. xvi, xvii, xxiii. 

® TBAT, vol. i, pp. 223-225. ’ Cf. von den Leyen, Das Mdrchen, p. 94. 

* Das Mdrchen im Alien Testament (1917). 

* Cf. ** Mythen und Mythologie in Israel/* in RGG, vol. iv, pp. 621-632. 
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to what extent Jahvism has repressed ^ the niytholc^cal element. 
At the same time, it is true that when the varnish of the faith 
of Jaliveh which has been Laid over so many narratives borrowed 
from foreign sources has been removed, the mythologiesd element 
is everywhere manifest* TaJee, for instance, the second verse 
of the Creation narrative. The Hebrew word tsJwvu^ translated 
by '* the deep," at once reminds US of Babylonian mythology, 
according to which Marduk undertakes to contend with Tiamat 
(=sTeUom), and splits tlm latter,’ just as God divides the 
primeval sea. Anti things that appear in very faded hues 
in the Hebrew prose shine through a large number of poetical 
passages in the Old Testament in far coarser colours.'* Recurring 
to the second verse of the Creation story, we find it speaks of the 
“ brooding” oI the spirit. This brooding is that of the bird 
hatching out its young, and it at once reminds us of the well- 
known conception, found in other mythologies, of the world-egg. 
ITiese examples are suflicient to give some idea of the wealth of 
mythology that can be found iri the Old Testament, Lying on 
the surface and palpable is the mythological element in the 
narrative of the marriagea of the angels with the daughters of 
men, the unions from W'hich the race of giants sprang,^ There 
are iJthcr myths, of an wtinlogical kind— Le., they profess to 
explain the origin (aiTla) of things. Whence came w*oman, 
and, in particular, what w Hie explanation of her desire to her 
husband ? The myth supplies the answer, by showing us God 
at work, taking woman actually out of man.** 

Similarly, the sagas of Israel are to a large ejrtcnt {utiologicaL^ 
ITicy are not merely due to aheur love of story-telling. There 
were all sorts of questions that called for answers. Wliy was 
Isaac so named, and how did the place Ebenexer get its name ? 
Why do the Ishmaclites live in the desert still, although they art 

^ Illy !twink Dm Eig^aaft dgr Etiigiwt, p. 

* See ivpr^. p, 93, * TBAT^ veil, i, p, 5 

* Cf. Gunkdl^ S£k&pfifHg und* CJfrdej (1S95}. and my in 

ItG€„ vuL ii, p- : flJscr p. 4S9. 

* Gtoi.vi^ 1-4. That the £iaiit9 were the fruit of these munu in be 
belwem the Imea: it h oot defijiitisly idutcd- Thb lA anotiua- example of 
the conscious rcprfrssion in the Old Tti^tamcnt o^ the purely mytliologital 
element. 

^ Gen. ii, 

^ Cf. Gunkel^ " Sn^cn uod Legcndcn in EGG, vqL p. 179 ff., 

Iiisa oommcTit4iry on CeneaiA. 
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oi Abr^ttaai ? Why fjue$ that ruck in the south 
find of the Dead Sta bear such a resemblance to a woman ? 
Why does the serpent er^iwl nn its belly and—as was popularJy 
believed—eat dust ? Questions like these, etymological^ ethno¬ 
logical^ geological^ and scoological^ find answers in popular poetical 
narratives.^ That is saga is, and so it la legitimate to 

speak of etyniologieal^ ethnological^ geologicaJj and zoological 
sagas,® To say this is not to call in question their hiatoridty* 
As to thatp oath cose has to be judged separately, for. in contrast 
to the folk-tale, which from first to last is a chUd of the imagi- 
nation^ to describe a narrative as a saga is not to deny its 
historicity l it is only to say that it has been tranaformed into 
poetry. These sagas were usually associated v^ith sacred places. 
As everybody knows, mankind has always been and ia extremely 
conservative with regard to sites of worship. The Hebrew 
simply took over the places w^hieh were already sacred to the 
Canaanite.^ But this laid on him the task of legitimizing their 
sacred character from the standpoint of Jah^nsm, and he did this 
by showing how God. or Ilis angel, once appeared there to one 
of the national ancestors, A large number of narratives of this 
kind, cult-sagos (unless it is preferred to call tlieni simply legends)^ 
are contained in the historical books, especially in Genesis. 
Customs and practices of the qultu^ were also frequently ex¬ 
plained by setiologicaJ cult^agas. the prohibition against 

eating the aeiatic nerve ^ was explained by the story of Jacob *3 
wrestle with the demon. The original nucleus of all such stories 
is the separate ^aga^ told in succinct, terse form ; by and by^ as 
the people grow more able to receive it^ ita compass is enlarged ; 
the terseness is replaced by a more diffuse style, and a new type 
of literature is produced—the romance, Simultaneously 

^ Jjuni ‘ to laugh ' (Uni. xvii, acviii, li, ikl f*, ixvi, fl] i 

Ebenucr. " Stanc -of Help b Sani. vii^ ts}. Tlmt this was inercly u later 
cipluuiitiijp is fram the earlier use &1 the OAme without querLlmi 

{i Sam.. iVp v, i). inother^a flig;hl jUt v^xpUijiicd m Gen- jlvi, t, 

xxi. tj. The pillsj of Balt is explained in Geo. aeS« , 36. Aud tho serpenr in 
Gen. fU. 

* Of Mtirifr, tliKif a-Liolo^ieal ore not speelhcail^ I^tbrcw. Grimm 

jlivca ctymoloKicolp ethnologicAlp Attri ^«ologicai 2o€logEcal Metmplea 

are juat as widespread ; Why is the raven block ? Wliy boa the hire a ipUt Jip ? 
^Sliy is. the thorax of the toitoisa quite flat ? 

■ p. 1 j^ 6 f. 

* Gtn. xxxlip 35. The tendon of the hip,*' Moffatt.—T bakslatoii.] 
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tileseparatesaga^were united to fuitu saga cycles,’ A splendid 
example ol the romance, ” the daintiest little cameo, either ol 
epic Of of idyll, that bas come down to us," ® is the short Book 
of Ruth, which, in the guise of a charming romance, seeks to 
prove, as against zealots like Ezra and Nehemiah, who were 
inexorably opposed to marriages with foreign women, that even 
among the forbidden Moabite wives of the Jews there might be 
good and noble women, like Ruth.® 

All these last-mentioned types of literature are in prose ; and 
this brings us to the uncertain boundary lines o£ the ancient 
historical writings. In respect of subject-matter also the cult- 
sagas are the germs of historical writing, for the sanctuary is one 
of its sources of origin. The account given by the priests of the 
sanctuary uf the initial vision of the Deity to which it owed its 
being is followed up by information regarding other thin^ that 
happened there. That is what took place, for example, in con¬ 
nexion with the Temple at Jerusalem, It was, no doubt, a priest 
or priests who described its erection and conHooration, and the 
repairs that became necessary : lists of priests were added, with 
statistics of offerings and income and the number of worshippers, 
and an account of the pillage and seizures of the Temple treasury 
at the hands of their own kings. Then followed descriptions of 
events like the reform of Josiah, which an cltficly concerned the 
Temple. This chronick became one of the sources of our Books 
of Kings.* 

A second source of material for the historian was the royal 
Court Royal inscriptions like that of Mesha, King of Moab,® 
are wanting, but, as at otliur Oriental Courts, such as that at 
By bios in Phttnicia,* records were doubtless kept, both in Israel 
and in Judah, of the " events of the days." It is extracts from 
this source tiiat arc meant by " the book of tho chronielcs of 
Solomon," * " the book of the ehronides of the kings of Judah,"* 
and " the Imok of the chronicles of the kings of Israel," * to 
which reference is made so often in our Books of Kings, 'fhese 

^ This i$ the sugjjL'sttd by Guokei, ■ Gw^tbe. 

* Sesr tbt'se pointo exp^ded Sq my RhUl 

* NiS dfriiM it a£9f> cCTitainnl tii<? sttFry thK Ark up ti> it$ amval in the 

Tempk nt J^rnsaJeJii (z Sun. iv'-vb a Sam. vi). * Supra, p. 133^ 

* TBAT, vdI. 1, Pr 227: atso Eduuxl Meyer, Z)i> f tfas 

p, 48, Wtrfu ^ I Kings, ari^ 41. 

* I Kingg, xiv* 29, and Afteiii, * 1 Kiu]^ xiv^ 19. and often- 
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references imply that the actual author of our Books of Kings ^ 
drew has matenKl from thcin^ At feast he took from them 
certain items that regularly recur. In connexion ivith the kings 
of Judah these items arc the king^s age when he ascended the 
throne, the duration of his reign, bis mother s name, hb death, 
and his buriah In the case of the kinga of Israel they are merely 
the duration of the reign and the king's death. To the royd 
Court also arc to be traced certain lists— e.g., lists of royal 
officials,^ and of warSp and so on. Actual State documents^ such 
as ^ere issued by a royal Court, are incoq^orated in the Book of 
Ezra, but these came from a foreign Court, that of Persia. 

A third startiog’-ptdnt for hiatorical writing was the prophetic 
circles, which felt the importance of preserving the portrait of the 
outstanding fig^ire cf an honacred master. Such a portrait did 
not need to be far removed in time from the events to be strongly 
tinged writh legendary features, for legend frequently follows 
hard on the heels of actual events.* It is in this light we must 
%iew the histories of Elijali and Elisha. The former ^ goes back 
in ail probability to the ninth century B.c., and, in spite of these 
legendary efements^ there can be no doubt that it reproduces 
60 -mething of the immediate impression ivhieh Elijah's forceful, 
clioferic nature made on those who knew him. The history of 
Elisha,® on the ctlicr hand, haa an eveii Larger admixture of 
legend, and gives greater prominence to the magical doings of 
that man of God/^ The nairalivcs about Isaiali,® againj have 
a more historical ring and that is still more true of the fuller 
biographical memoir of JercmjgJi, which wc owe to the hand o£ 
his faithful disciple Baruch, and which forms an important part 
of the Book of Jeremiah. 

Even more important for us than these biographical sketches 
arc tlic autobiographical notes which wt have of men like Amos,^ 
Hosea,* and Isaiah." Emphasis has justly been laid on the 
difference betw'cen these writings and the SUte and tomb in¬ 
scriptions with which arc familiar in Babylonia and Egypt. 

^ In th^ lletarew OldTcstamrut oitr Books cl Kinga cciutitutcd cri^imUy 
one beck. 

* 1 Kiegi iv. * Ct RGGi hi, p. 3004. 

^ I Kinga xvii-iir, aatl; ti Kings h a-S, 17. 

* 4 Kiegfi ii-viii. 15, Kii. 14-21. * la. aotxvi-JCJtad*. 

T Amcg vii-is, t * fJoa. lil. 

* U. VT-vlil. 
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The prophet docs not write to dr^w attention to himsiKlf^ to 
keep a live bis own fame to after agea or in the world to come, but 
to preserv'e what he has seen and known o£ God. Not the maup 
but the e3Cperience is the main thing in these w ritinga, 'Fherefore 
the unpleasant feature of vanity which such memoirs so fre¬ 
quently exhibit is absent from the autobiographfea of iJie 
prophets. They bear the impress of truth and sincerity,*"^ And 
they have a further merit. These prophets were the firet whouu 
self-portraJtnre preserved for posterity, not external events, but 
inward^ psychical experiences. "Their work in tiiis rtispect is 
quite remarkabie, when we remember that previous Hebrew 
narrative sho“ws complete inability to express the expericnC4ia of 
the soul." ^ The I ** parages ® of the Books of Ezt^ and 
Nehemiah, again, taken from autobiographie-s of the^e men, are 
more akin to Ihc usual writings of the kind. They have that 
tang of self<oinpIacencyj especially the passages from the pen 
of Nehemiahj who, with all his helpfulness to hb own people, 
lays before God with e^'ident satisfaction all that he has accom¬ 
plished, in order that God may think upon^ him and his 
doings. In the memoirs of Ezra wc hear the self-righteous tone 
of a riguroua kgalism* 

These biographical writings exhibit the tendency of incifjient 
Hebrew historical wanting to keep within a narrow compass* 
Tlicy start from the individual. This is the case with the origin¬ 
ally independent stories of Judges and KingSj and here Hebrew 
writing reaches a really high level The most beautiful blossom 
on this tree b a Family and Court Life a/David^ The directness 
and graphic power ul thb narrative^ and the convincing truth 
of its psychology, are equally admirable. Nowhere b there any 
trace of Tendons or ulterior purpose in the writing, nor b there 
any gap in the narrative* The author has abundant material to 
work upon^ and caimDt have lived far, in either time or place, 
from the events he describes. After hb time find historical 
writing expanding into a history of tribe and nation. Of this 

^ r^iL<s Schmidt, DU P- 

* Hiuu Off, rrl,^ p, 36. 

■ Eira Vli,i7, to viii, 34, be, 1-13 ; Nth. i, 1. to vii, 73a. xii, 31, ^2. 37-4^, 
xiii* 4-3I' ^ good! dc.1l more tJiao thcwreomcs fiom the outobic^piiiciJ 

works ] iiOT 3E, Kell, vd, 736-b5, k, i-ad+ 24, xiu, j L 

* Xfih. V, 15, Jdii, 14, 22, 31. 

* 2 Smn, ix-xx. 
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kind is the so-^alied " Jahviatic " work, 7, jirtKluccd in the 
southern kingdoni in the ninth century, and also the £lobistic " 
work, £, written in the northern kingdom in the eighth century. 
Both underwent mimeroua processes of addition and redaction, 
until they were combined into the so-calied " Jehovistic " work, 
JE, but in their origin at form they were written by men oi 
surpassing gifts, who w'cre far from being mere collectors of the 
legendary traditions circulating among die people. We have 
already seen ' how the writer of J succeeded in infusing a higher 
conception into his narrative. The author of E is, in com¬ 
parison, more reflective. The then incipient prophetism sticms 
to have affected his narrative and to have imbued it with its own 
spirit. But wliat is true of ancient historical Hebrew narrative 
generally holds good to a large extent in this Case also. Its 
charm lies in its naive objectivity, in its ingenuous attitude 
toward what is related. The writer tcDs his story from the 
sheer delight of telling it. He makes no attempt to conceal the 
wcaknesaca of bis heroes. He even tells of a hb = or of cunning 
shepherd wiles * with evident gusto. 

But as time passed all this was changed. ITie introduedan 
of Deuteronomy in 621 HtC. lucant that life was put under a law. 
This law laid down what was good and what was evil, provided 
a standard for judging what history must have been, and showed 
why at one time prosperity smiled upon the people and why at 
another time disaster fell, A felt belief in retribution began to 
permeate historical narrative,* and history itself came to be 
merely a medium to illustrate this theory of retribution. It was 
under the influence of this theory that the so-called Deuterono' 
mists wrote. Deeply impressed by the dreadful cvento which were 
bringing about the downfall of Israel and Judah, they laboured 
to construct a theodicy. Their aim was to hold up as a w'aming 
both for their own day and for all time their convictiun tliat it 
was the great bad of guilt width had been growing from the 
time of their ancestors onward that was bringing destruction 
upon them. They not only produced original work, but collected 
what had been handed down—following in this the earlier 


> Sk p. 1912. 

* Gffii- XXX, 37 ff, 


* Gen. xij, 11 »vi, 7 tl. 


* A sunJar fifth in TiilfiliutiUD charactcriiM the view oi hist^ &f the 
philDBopbcr Sbiikingx 
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example oi the men who had combined y and £—and used it to 
serve their own purpose. In the matter of stj'Ie they used the 
terminology and the full, hortatory manner of the Dcutcroiiomk 
legislator, so that there is little difficulty in identifying their 
share of Hebrew narrative.^ Then, when in the year 444 or 432 
the Priests’ Code, introduced by Ezra, had become the tuitgtui 
carts of the Jewish community, the need was felt of a fresh 
version, brought into keepingwith that law, of the entire history 
of Israel from the Creation of the world to the cstablishniont of 
the Jewish community. Tliat is what the Books of Chronicles 
are, with their continuation in the Books of Ezra and NohcmiaJi.^ 
Being written from a one-sided point of view, and showing an 
interest only in what concerned the Temple and its worship, this 
account recasts the whole of the material that had been handed 
dowTi. Secular history has become Church history—that is, the 
historical sense has been eomplctuly stifled by the sense for 
legality. It gives a picture of what the course of hiatory would 
no doubt have necessarily been bad tlic law been in force in days 
when it was utterly unknown. An equal lack of the historical 
sense is exhibited in the Book of Esthur, Its object was to explain 
and rccotnineEid tliu keeping of a new feast, the Feast of Purim, 
but both in contents and in style = it bears the distinct stamp of 
the type of literature called romance. 

But the sanctuary and the royal Court were points of departure 
not only for historical writing, but for legislative: literature. In 
our section on law * wc have already discussed the luonj im¬ 
portant legal writings. The Book of tlic Covenant, probably 
composed at a sanctuary in North Israel, is made up of juridical® 
rules conocruiug both w^orship and morality/ These differ from 
each other also in style. Thu former take the form of discussions 
on the matter in hand and merely claim condltjonal validity, 
whereas the latter have a personal application and are uncon¬ 
ditional in character. This leads to greater brevity ; “Thou 

» Kcad. tor example, ii, 11 and -i KinBS ivH, ? JI, 

* Thfl clftsing ven«s of Oinmicles iim? identical with t]i« tracniiiff vtis«s of 
Em- As Em and Jfehemiah couit: in tie Ilebre* ftble ChronielH 
they must have been revived uvto the Canon before it, the iva™ bcino that 
the li«.1c.nea: mattiT •;tmtBjned in Oitunicles already contained Si the 
Lwli^T historical 1 »oka. 

* Cf. Gnuliel's an-^lysia of the boak in his EiMer 

* tu/va. p, sSo ft, 1 mfAfallm. ' * 
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shalt not suffer a witch to live/' ^ A compromise between the 
priestly and the prophetical circles is believed to have led to the 
composition of the Book of Deuteronomy, which was introduced 
in 621, in the reign of Josiah. Its style is peculiar and unmistak¬ 
able, It is the warm, heartfelt, urgent tone of the preacher, 
pouring forth at considerable length and with great verbosity 
and frequent repetition of stock phrases "" judgments and com¬ 
mandments and statutes." It indicates the arrival of a style of 
language that could be used " when thou sittest in thine house 
and when thou walkest by the way and when thou liest down 
and when thou risest up." - The so-called Law of Holiness ^ 
has points of contact with Ezekiel, in both style and contents. 
We must not allow the name " Priests' Code " to mislead us into 
thinking that it was mainly a manual for priests. It is the later 
accretions that give it this character. The core of it is rather a 
" book for the people," ^ intended to exhort all readers, of every 
rank and class, to obey the Jewish law ; and to this end it seeks 
to demonstrate how this law took its rise in a special historical 
revelation to the Jewish people. As a result, the work is partly 
narrative and partly legal in content. In style it is characterized, 
both in the core and in the accretions, by a severe, dry tone of 
erudition and pedantry, by a juristic, systematic construction, 
by a formal schematism, with a continual reiteration of the same 
words and phrases. Now and again, as in the account of the 
Creation, 5 this monotonous evenness produces an impression of 
real solemnity. The Priests' Code has also a fondness for statistics 
and names, for the " bones " of history, but its narrative lacks 
life and colour. 

How all this literature was gathered together to form our 
present Old Testament cannot be explained in detail here. One 
thing, however, may be said. It was not the result of one single 
act or fiat, as was formerly supposed. Both Christian and Jewish 
tradition believed that the Canon of the Old Testament was 
fixed by Ezra and his contemporaries, the men of the so-called 
Great Synagogue. In reality, it was the outcome of a process 
that lasted for centuries. In the interval learned scribes were 
zealously at work, enlarging and elucidating the text which they 

‘ Exod. xxii, 17. * Deut. vi, 7. * Lev. xvii-xxvi. 

* Cf. Wurster in ZatW, vol. iv (1884), pp. 112-133. 

* Gen. i, i, to ii/4rt. 
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had received. These early efforts at exposition, these more or 
less clumsy forerunners of present-day exegesis, have—and it 
is a fact that is too often overlooked—left their mark on the text 
itself, and constitute a tangled growth which in some passages 
almost stifles and hides from sight the simplicity and unadorned 
beauty of the original. 


4. RELIGION 1 

We have seen that the civilization of Israel, in those aspects 
of it that have been before us, was a mixture, comprising elements 
which they had brought with them from the desert and elements 
which they found in the land where they settled. The same is 
true of Hebrew religion. Israel's entrance into Palestine meant, 
as we have seen in our chapter on the transition period, ^ a gradual 
change of their religion from that of the desert-dweller and nomad 
to that of the husbandman and city-dweller. During that transi¬ 
tion time the religion inevitably showed very varied, and at 
times kaleidoscopic, features. 

Speaking generally, the transition to settled life was accom¬ 
panied by the substitution of territorial association for the ancient 
clan connexion. This does not mean, however, that the ancient 
religious bond which united all the members of a clan was alto¬ 
gether dissolved. Even in Palestine we still hear of special or 
separate sacrifices at which the clan members gathered. David, 
for example, had a perfectly good excuse for his absence from 
Saul's Court in the fact that he had been summoned to the 
annual sacrifice of his clan in his native city of Beth-lehem.^ 
There is no need to doubt that Jahveh was the deity to whom 
the sacrifice was offered. In that case Jahveh has replaced the 
earlier clan god, perhaps the clan ancestor, of whose former 
worship relics may still have survived in out-of-the-way corners 
of the house. Many scholars, for instance, maintain that the 
teraphim which David's wife Michal found useful in an hour of 
need was an image of an ancestor.^ It must have borne some 

^ The reader will not expect here anything like a full account of the rehgious 
thought of Israel. The author hopes to give such an account in another 
work. The present section is merely an attempt to describe the most im¬ 
portant forms of expression and the most important conceptions of religious 
life in IsraeL 

* See supra, p. 146. * i Sam. xx, 6, 29. 
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rescinbliincc to a humaa figure, for by placing it in the bed 
MichaJ deceived the men who had come to set-k David.* It is 
probable also that the household god in whose presence a slave 
had to be attached to the house * wag originally an aiiccscor- 
image, InrlcLri, iL is more than probable, for the ordinance in 
question * expressly mentions together door and dnorjjQHt, mean¬ 
ing that the god was fixed over the door or to the doorpost.* 

It was natural that an ancestor should thus become the " house 
spirit,” and such spirits preferred to live at the entrance to the 
dwelling. There is proof that Israel shared with other peoples 
the aupDfstitious custom that a person crossing the threshold of a 
house did not tread upon it, but Leaped over it.*' This custom 
was rooted in the belirf that a spirit dwelt beneath it.* 

The protection of the house and of the family [w^hich comes 
more and more to take the place of basal social unit ^ that was 
formerly occupied by the clan] was still entrusted to other powers 
than the tribal or clan god. Here we have proof already of the 
result of the new environment The excavations reveal that 
when Israel entered into the Caiuanitc inheritance they also took 
over the custom of making free usu of figures of Ashtaroth and 
bis.* A passage in tlic Old Testament ^ indicates the kind of 
incident that might lead to the manufacture uf an image—In 
this case an image of Jalivcb.*'^ A certain Micab stole money 
from his mother, but, impressed by the solemn curse winch bis 
mother pronounced upon the thief, he confessed his guilt. As 
an expiaticin the mother had an image made out of part of the 
mcovered money. This image waa act up in Micah's own private 
sanctuary, and was served by one of his sons. This case of a 
private cult us camc to a violent end. Roaming Danites stole 
the image, and used it to found a tribal sanctuary of their own 
in the nortli of the country.*^ How far this practice of having 
household images went we do not kjiow. As is well known, they 

* t fam, xix, I j «. * Sot iitprn, p. *H- 

* E^od. Kio, 6. • la. Ivii, 8. • Ztph. i. 9 ; t Sam. v. 3. 

* iicnee nif*' the cti-^KnA at anucimcuii; to thia spirit one's latnitioii of 
enlering a. cloaed apartment- Cf-y>S snf>ta. 

^ ^Hpra. p. [4i>. • Thdioiien, I’alAftina (ipoo), p. 70- ' Jiidses 

** So mnny names rto ijivoii tt> it Hint most schnlare suppose sevenl aom^n 
have becD ounjoined. It iacaDed iphdi, i^ripAfm. ptffl. (ui<) mojflAaA ; tpkSd 
(also lh» nataa ol part o! the priest's rfrew) ia ptohably the dmaed inusv 
Ii. xxa, tt ); ptitt the image ol wood 01 titoiie: mttssikak that ol cast 
roetil; for tfrapUPm ace preceding po^e. " Jcdjjca iviii. 
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are forbidden in the Decalogue. One form of the Decalogue, 
probably the older form, forbids “ molten gods,” ^ and the use 
of these must have been felt as a strong contrast to the simplicity 
of the desert worship. The other form of the Decalogue forbids 
images of all kinds. ^ To what extent such images were actually 
worshipped we cannot tell, nor is it easy to make out what form 
the worship took. Probably a portion of the blood of any animal 
killed in the house was smeared or sprinkled on the image. 

The sheep-shearing still continued to be a real domestic festival. ® 
We hear of cases which show that such gatherings were at times 
very lively. Guests were invited, and the wine flowed. The 
Passover, the Feast of the First-born, was also a family feast.* 
Whether this was in earlier times held in honour of the moon- 
god or not, it was now celebrated in honour of Jahveh. It was a 
reminiscence of the ancient desert custom that the flesh of the 
lamb that was eaten by those present had to be eaten roasted, 
not boiled, and that nothing of it must be left over till next 
morning. Nothing containing leaven was permitted at this meal. 
Evidently those who took part in the celebration were afraid of 
being somehow infected by the leaven. On the other hand, bitter 
herbs were to be eaten along with the Paschal lamb. That these 
were meant to recall the bitter sufferings of Israel in Egypt, as 
the later Rabbis taught, is a typical example of how historical 
explanations were invented for a practice whose original meaning 
had been forgotten. Similarly at the Greek festival of All Souls, 
when spirits were roaming about, bitter herbs were eaten as a 
preventative against demonic influence and to keep the demons 
from entering the mouth.® The care that was taken to preserve 
the bones of the lamb unbroken had also superstitious origin.® 
Its purpose was apparently to protect the, rest of the flock, or 
perhaps the people present at the feast—perhaps both—that 
they might be kept unharmed from feast to feast.’ Another 

» Exod. xxxiv, 17. s Exod. xx, 4; Deut. v, 8. 

* P- ‘ See supra, p. 137, and’e/. Exod. xii. 

Beer, from whom this explanation is taken, suggests as another explana¬ 
tion that the herbs were meant to be a purgative and prevent the mixture 
of the sacred food with profane (Die Miskna, vol. ii, Part III, •• Pesachim " 

‘ Exod. xii, 46; Num.’ix, 12. 

Cf. Kdhler in AR (1910), p. 153. He quotes from Curtis (Vrsemitische 
Religion, p. 201) that when the fellaheen bring an offering for a newly bom 
child they are careful not to break the animal's bones, " lest the child's bones 
should also be broken." 
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means of securing the safety of the house and the family was the 
already-mentioned ^ practice of smearing the lintel and doorposts 
with the blood of the Paschal lamb. The Paschal meal was 
taken part in by the whole family, including the slaves.® If a 
family were too small to have a lamb for themselves, they joined 
a neighbouring family.® On this as on other occasions the oflfici- 
ating priest was the father of the family.* This may be the 
reason of the practice of addressing a priest as “ father.” ® To 
the preparations for worship that were customary in the desert * 
was now added one that could hardly have been possible there 
—^viz., the clothing was changed.® Of course, everything had to 
be carefully avoided that had any relation to alien cults. This is 
the meaning of the ordinances forbidding sacrifices to the dead ® 
and certain foods,® prohibitions which were carried into daily life 
also. Questions affecting " clean ” and “ unclean ” cut deep into 
family life. We need only recall that sexual intercourse, birth, lep¬ 
rosy, and many other things of the kind involved “ uncleanness.”^® 
The climax of family religious life was the annual visit to the 
nearest sanctuary. Of Elkanah, Samuel’s father, we read that 
he went year by year to Shiloh, with his two wives, taking the 
children also as soon as they were old enough to go. Food and 
drink were partaken of at the holy place. A special cell for 
worship was assigned to the guests.®® The fat of the sacrificial 
animal was first burned to Jahveh, then the flesh was boiled in 
the pot. But the priests in their greed and love of luxurious 
ways (they preferred roasted meat to boiled meat) liked, if 
possible, to secure their due portion before the Deity had been 
propitiated by the burning of the fat.®® The boiled meat was 
then divided by the father among the members of the family, 
and of course he occasionally betrayed natural failings—^the 
favourite wife occasionally received a larger share. Wine was 


1 Supra, p. 137. See other analogies in Marti. Geschichte der israelitischen 
Religion (1907), p. 49. It is not an accident that the sprinkling has to be 
done by means of a bunch of hyssop (Exod. xii, 22). Hyssop, which had 
other uses in ceremonial purifications (Lev. xiv, 4 ; Num. xix, 6, 18 ; Ps. li, 9), 


was credited with purifying qualities by the classical nations. 

* Supra, p. 166. 

* Exod. xii, 4. The codification of the law is late, but it contains old 

custom. * Supra, p. 152. ‘ Judges xvii, 10. 

« Supra, p. 137. ’ Gen. xxxiv, 2. • Deut. xxvi, 14. 

® Supra, p. 184. Supra, p. 72. “ i Sam. i. 

I Sam. i, 9, corrected text; cf. ix, 22. i Sam. ii, 13 ff. 
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there also, and it was sometimes taken to excess.^ In any case, 
the character of these meals was a gladsome one. To “ rejoice 
before Jahveh " became, indeed, a synonym for performing this 
rite. The attendance of the whole family seems to have been 
more a pious custom than a necessity. The only ordinance on 
the subject was that every male should appear before Jahveh 
three times a year.^ That was in keeping with the fact that 
originally only the male was an independent unit privileged to 
take part in worship. 

A sacrifice attended by men only is mentioned in the history 
of Samuel.^ At the high place of his native town thirty ^ men 
gather for the sacrificial meal. It is an example of a ceremony 
attended by people territorially connected, people who lived in 
the same district. Samuel, who conducts the ceremony, brings 
with him as guests Saul and his servant, who have just called 
upon him. In this case also human traits are shown. A cook 
has prepared the meal. The guests not only get the place of 
honour, but also receive the best pieces, the shank and the fat 
tail of the sheep. ^ 

Those who take part in such a meal are the guests of the 
Deity. That is the meaning of the technical term applied to 
them, the invited'' or ** bidden " ones. It also brings out very 
clearly how sacrifice was understood—^it was a meal in which the 
Deity was conjoined with his worshippers. This view contains 
two conceptions, that the sacrifice was " the bread of the god * 
and the ancient idea of a communio between the Deity and the 
sept ^ that worshipped him. This second conception was an 
ancient one, and found its natural expression in the application 
of the blood. The first requirement was to pour or smear the 
blood of the victim on the altar; if there was no altar at hand 
one was provided by rolling along a large stone for this special 
purpose.® Every slaughter of an animal was a sacrificial act. 
One and the same word was still used for both,® and the word 
for ' altar' is a derivative of it. Whereas in connexion with 
smaller offerings (the usual offerings)^® the worshipper shared the 

> Supra, p. 183. * Exod. xxxiv, 23. « i Sam. ix, 19 ff. 

* I Sam. ix. 22 (the Greek text says seventy men). 

* 1 Sam. ix. 24 (corrected text). • I^v. xxi, 8, ly. 

’ Supra,^ p. 130. « I Sam. xiv, 33. • Supra, p. 128. 

ifbachxm. The relation of zebach to the sacrihce called shelzm is obscure. 
Perhaps shtlem was a more solemn sacrifice. 
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sacrifice with the Deity in such a way that only the blood and 
the fat were set aside for the Deity, in the case of the larger ones 
a whole beast was offered on the altar to the Deity, occasionally 
even several whole beasts, as ''burnt offerings"^ or “whole 
offerings/' ^ But as the people got accustomed to agricultural 
life more importance came naturally to be attached to the offering 
of bloodless sacrifices,^ the firstfruits and tithes of the yield of 
the ground,^ and the result of this was that the offering came to 
be regarded more in the light of a gift to the Deity. This point 
of view was in turn transferred back to the bringing of sacrifices 
of blood, and in times of great distress, and perhaps also in times 
such as the reign of Manasseh, when alien cults were introduced 
in great profusion, there were cases where some even went the 
length of offering human life as a sacrifice.® It must be said, 
however, that the practice of human sacrifice in Palestine seems 
to have become rarer and rarer.® When once the offering had 
come to be looked upon as a gift, the tendency set in to offer 
things of increasing value and delicacy of material. Luxurious 
people made great use of incense and spices, which came from 
abroad.*^ It was in so many ways important to purchase the 
favour of the Deity, or to pay thanks by a '' thank offering " ® 
for some favour received. Some worshippers, no doubt, made 
use of the opportunity offered by their visit to the sanctuary to 
put a question to the Deity, to " inquire of Jahveh," say, 
whether some sickness would be cured, and sought to receive 
an answer in a dream by sleeping in the holy place.® 

The times and seasons which summoned the worshippers to 
the sanctuary were the same as they had been in the Canaanite 
period. First came the time “when thou puttest the sickle into 
the com." That was the Feast of Massoth^^'^ the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, named after the unleavened cakes which were 

» * 6 ldh, * kdlil. 

• It is characteristic that minhdh, * gift * or * tribute/ which in old time 
meant sacrifices generally, including Woody sacrifice (i Sam. ii, 17), became 
later the technical name for bloodless sacrifice, '* meal offering.** The shew- 
bread was an ancient meal offering, known as early as David's time 
(i Sam. xxi, 6). 

* Cf. Eissfeldt, Erstlinge und Zehnten im Alien Testament (1917). 

* 2 Kings xvi, 3, xxi, 6; Mic. vi, 7. • Supra, p. 138. 

^ Jer. vi, 20. ® thdddh ; cf. Amos iv, 5. 

• Cf. I Sam. iii, perhaps also xxi, 7. 

Supra, p. 112. Exod. xxiii, 15, xxxiv, 18. 
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hurriedly baked in order that the Deity might receive as quickly 
as possible a share of the new yield. Until the Deity had been 
thus served no one might eat of it. Similarly, according to a 
later enactment no one might touch bread, or grain parched 
or unparched, without having carried the first sheaf to the 
sanctuary.^ It is easy to understand that a feast of this kind 
would come to coalesce with the Passover, at which the firstlings 
of the flocks were offered. Like the beginning of the cereal 
harvest, so also the close of it was celebrated by a feast. This 
was the Kdsir^ orShdbUdthj^ csHed the Feast of Weeks, from the 
seven weeks which lay between it and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread.'* It was, of course, inconceivable that the fruit harvest 
should not be likewise celebrated, and as this marked the close 
of the agricultural year it was so important that it was occasion¬ 
ally called simply “the Feast."^ Other names for it were 
Asiphy^ “ the Vintage," and more commonly later Succothy’^ 
“ Booths," a name derived from the booths constructed of leafy 
branches which it was the custom to erect in the vineyards. 
These occasions were marked by great rejoicings, and sometimes 
the high spirits of the people carried them away into excesses.® 
In a larger centre like Jerusalem the proceedings were probably 
more dignified. Isaiah refers to the procession, accompanied 
by song and flute, that took place on the night preceding the 
festival.® 

Obviously these feasts were the natural outgrowths of agri¬ 
cultural life, and formed its joyous climax. On the other hand, 
the connexion of agriculture with the Sabbath and the new moon 
was of a merely negative kind—on these days all work ceased.^® 
(When and how the Sabbath, which was originally a monthly 
festival,became a weekly celebration it is impossible to say.*^) 
The association of agricultural life with the place of worship led 
to the practice of associating Jahveh Himself more closely with 
the places of worship throughout the land—He being now re¬ 
garded as the Giver of the products of the newly acquired soil. 

' Lev. xxiii, lo, 14. * Exod. xxiii, 16. 

• Exod. xxxiv, 22. * Supra, p. 199, note 5. * i Kings viii, 2. 

• Exod. xxiii, 16, xxxiv, 22. » Dent, xvi, 13, 16. » C/. Judges ix. 27. 

® Is. XXX, 29. 1® Amos viii, 5 ; cf. supra, p. 186, note i. 

Supra, p. 134. 

Exod. xxxiv, 21, denotes a step in this process. 
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“ To see His face " ^ became the technical term for attendance 
at worship. This also led to the rise of those local differentia¬ 
tions within Jahvism itself of which we spoke in connexion with 
the Baal cult.* When Absalom wanted an excuse for going to 
Hebron, where he had numerous supporters, he left Jerusalem 
on the pretext that he had to pay a vow to Jahveh in Hebron.* 
As if a vow to Jahveh could not be paid just as well in Jerusalem ! 
The fact is, the Jahveh of Hebron was not the same deity as the 
Jahveh of Jerusalem. In a similar way, in Amos' time, people 
swore by the god of Dan, or of Beer-sheba, as if these were 
different deities.^ As a matter of fact, Jahveh had taken the 
place of the locally differentiated gods of the country; He had 
absorbed into Himself the various Baal deities. This transition 
is easier to understand when we remember that Baal was nothing 
but a generic name.* Jahveh thus became “ the Baal"— i,e,, 
the lord and owner of the country—and this use of the name 
gave no offence to anyone till the time of the prophet Hosea.® 
The only possible exception is Elijah, whose importance lies in 
his contest for Jahveh against the Baal of Tyre. The name 
Baal even penetrated into proper names, and many of these were 
without any scruple compounded with that name. The close of 
the Judges' period and the early days of the monarchy supply 
numerous examples of such compounds, and these examples are 
not rendered less valuable by the fact that later tradition, to 
which the name Baal had become odious, made various clumsy 
attempts to tone them down.*^ The most instructive example is 

1 The phrase originated apparently in the Court style—see 2 Sam. xiv, 24, 
28, meaning “ admission to the [^g's] presence." The Massoretic text 
has instead " to appear before Jahveh." a dogmatic correction, due to the 
thought that no one could see Jahveh and live (Gen. xxxii. 30 ; Exod. xx. 19, 
xxxiii. 20; Judges vi. 22, xiii, 22 ; i Sam. vi, 19 (LXX); Is. vi. 5). 

• Supra, p. 106 £. * 2 Sam. xv, 7 ff. 

* Amos viii, 14. Notice, too, the form of expression used in i Sam. i, 3. 
It is to the Jahveh at Shiloh that Elkanah offers sacriffce. 

» Supra, p. 106. • Hos. ii. 17 f. 

’ Jerub-Baal (the meaning is wrongly given in Judges vi, 32), the other 
name of Gideon, is changed (2 Sam. xi, 21) into Jerubbosheth; Ish-Baal 
(i Chron. viii, 33), a son of Saul, into Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii-iv) ; Merib-Baal 
(i Chron. ix, 40), a son of Jonathan and also a son of Saul (2 Sam. xxi, 8), 
into Mephibosheth (2 Sam. iv, 4); hosheth means * shame.' Beeljada 
(i Chron. xiv, 7), a son of David, is' corrected' into the more harmless Eljada 
(2 Sam. V, 16; i Chron. iii, 8). Baal-hanan (i Chron. xxvii, 28). the name 
of an official of David, escaped correction ; cf. Hannibal. 
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the name Beal-Ja^or the name Job-El,2 although it only appears 
in the Greek translation). It contains clear evidence that 
** Jahveh was Baal.** This fusion of Jahveh and Baal is addi¬ 
tional proof that we were justified in including as sites of 
Canaanite Baal-worship the sites of Jahveh-worship in the 
Hebrew period.® Hosea*s words are sufficient of themselves to 
show that in the course of time other sanctuaries were added to 
these: 

A wanton vine was Israel, 

And lavishly he bore; 

The more his fruit increased. 

The more increased his altars ; 

The better his land prospered. 

The better he made his massehas,^ 

These massebas — i,e,j sacred pillars of stones—and asheras — i,e,, 
sacred poles of wood—were an indispensable accompaniment of 
sacrifice, and they betray the continued existence of the ancient 
conception that stone or tree ® might be the dwelling-place of 
the Deity. Even in Jeremiah's day ® there were people who 
said “ to a stock, ' Thou art my father,' and to a stone, ' Thou 
hast brought me forth.' " As is easily understood, a cultus 
addressed to a deity who was conceived in such a strongly 
naturalistic way could not fail to have pronouncedly sensuous 
features, and in the account we have given ^ of Canaanite nature- 
worship we justly borrowed the colouring of Hebrew worship; 
the latter is httle other than a continuation of the former. There 
is occasional mention also of images of deity in public sanctuaries. 
We have already spoken of the one that was brought to Dan,® 
and when, in the reign of Jeroboam I, Dan and Beth-El together 
became the central seats of the cultus of the kingdom of Israel 
they both received their golden calves,® to which their worship¬ 
pers paid the kiss of homage.^® Among the names discovered in 
Samaria appears one Egel-Ja-u, " Jahveh is Calf " I 

On the same level as the conception that Jahveh dwells in the 
material object, which had at first given to various places their 
sacred character, is the idea that the presence of the Ark meant 

1 I Chron. xii, 5. * Judges ix. 26 (LXX). * Supra, p. 105. 

• Hos. X, I. [After Moffatt.— ^Translator.] * Supra, p. 103. 

• Jer. ii, 27. ’ Supra, p. 99. ® Supra, p. 347. 

• I Kings xii, 28. Hos. xiii, 2. 
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the presence of Jahveh. This idea finds its clearest expression 
in the words which were put into the mouths of the Philistines 
when they heard that the Ark had been brought into the camp 
of the Israelites : " God has come into their camp." ^ The words 
would be just as conceivable on Hebrew lips. Indeed, the con¬ 
text from which they are taken is an additional example of the 
rule that Hebrew narrators make foreigners speak exactly as 
they themselves would have spoken.^ The usual dwelling-place 
of the Ark was Shiloh, where there was a permanent temple. We 
are not told what had become of the tent in which it was kept 
during its desert wanderings.^ The disastrous result of the battle 
with the Philistines was the capture of the Ark and its removal 
into the country of the enemy. But, owing to the evil effects of 
its presence there, the Philistines sent it home. It was taken to 
Beth-Shemesh, and because its presence there also had disastrous 
results, it was sent to Kirjath-jearim—in the interval Shiloh seems 
to have been destroyed. From Kirjath-jearim it was brought by 
David to Jerusalem, where he constructed a special tent for it. 
In the reign of Solomon it was brought into the Temple,^ and 
probably remained there till it was burned when the Temple was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. It had outlived its day. By 
this time people had become so unaccustomed to cult objects 
of a pronouncedly material kind that one could already speak 
expectantly of a time when no one would think of it, or remember 
it, or miss it, or construct another one.® All the great venera¬ 
tion that had been bestowed upon it had been an echo of the 
ancient conception of Jahveh as the god of war. The fact that 
it was in war that the religious life of the nation had reached its 
zenith had been deeply imprinted on the national consciousness 
through the centuries. But in this respect also a change took 
place as days went by.® 

Although the view had now come to prevail that Jahveh had 
changed His abode to the land of Canaan, which could now be 
called His " land," ^ or even His " house," ® and that His special 


1 I Sam. iv, 7. 

* I Sam. iv, 8. 
changeably. 

Supra, p. 137. 


Notice how in i Sam. iv-vi God and Ark are used inter- 


* For the history of the Ark see i Sam. iv-vi, 2 Sam. vi, i Kings viii, 1-9. 

* Jer. iii, 16, but see Ps. cxxxii, 8. • Supra, p. 156 f. 
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dwelling-places were the sacred localities of that country/ the 
ancient idea had not yet been abandoned that Sinai (or Horeb) 
was His peculiar dwelling-place. Thus it was to Horeb that 
Elijah found his way, and he had definite experience of Jahveh’s 
presence there.* Jahveh Himself came at decisive moments 
in the history of His people specially to aid them.® And His 
progress is described with sufficient clearness to correct not incon¬ 
siderably the traditional view as to the situation of Sinai.* The 
educational value of this belief that Jahveh dwelt on Sinai is not 
to be underestimated. Other peoples, and especially the Canaan- 
ites with their Baal cult, had their gods close at hand. But 
Jahveh had always been in a sense a God from afar. Jeremiah 
came to be clearly aware of this contrast.® This fact that God 
dwelt far away became, for the faith of Jahveh, synonymous 
with Jahveh’s power to work at a distance, but it was a feature 
which distinctly helped to restrict and spiritualize the conception 
of God, and which could not fail powerfully to promote faith in 
Jahveh’s power to affect history. Jahveh was still a God who 
dwelt afar off when He was conceived as living in heaven, and 
there is no reason whatever for questioning the fact that already 
far back in the Hebrew time the thought of heaven as God’s 
dwelling-place had become familiar.® 

At the same time, however, people always like to think of their 
gods as near,* and although Jahveh was no longer conceived as 
actually walking among men, after the wondrously naive fashion 
of the author of the Paradise story, people still clung to more 
or less material forms of manifestation. The most usual repre- 

^ Hence also the practice during prayer of taking up a posture toward the 
holy place (the kihla of the Arabs), i IQngs viii, 29, 42, 44, 48, Ps. xxviii, 2, 
Dan. vi, II ; also the use of sanctuaries as refuges (p. 277). 

• I Kings xix. 

• Judges V, 4; Deut. xxxiii, 2 ; Hab. iii, 3 ; Ps. Ixviii, 8. 

• Cf. von Gall, AUisraelitische Kultsidtien, p. i. 

® Jer. xxiii, 23 ; cf. Duhm, Das Buck Jeremia, on this passage. 

® Gen. », 5, 7, xvui, 21, xix, 24, xxi, 17, xxii, ii, xxiv, 3, xxviii, 12 ; 
Exod. xix, II, 20; I Kings xxii, 19. 

» Cf. A History of Civilization in Palestine (1912), p. 40, where Macalister 
gives the following characteristic observation from modem Palestine : If 
in the district of Gezer anyone is accused of theft, he swears emphatically 
by Allah that he is innocent. But if he be taken to the sanctuary of Sheik 
Selman, which is in the neighbourhood, and challenged to place his hand on 
the grave and swear an oath to justify himself, his demeanour will reveal the 
tmth. 
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sentative of Jahveh was the Angel of Jahveh. Suddenly he 
appears and talks to men as if they were his equals, but it is 
only reluctantly that he reveals his name.^ This is not surprising, 
however, when we remember the universal belief that to know a 
name gave one power over the bearer of the name. Not till 
some word is spoken that betrays higher knowledge, ^ or some 
sign given that goes beyond the ordinary,^ does the person per¬ 
ceive with whom he or she has to do. Unexpectedly as he had 
come, the strange visitant withdraws from sight. Alternating 
with this conception of the one angel who represents Jahveh's 
most intimate person, we find the conception of a plurality of 
angels.^ This idea is conceived in a more popular way. Just as 
one of the great ones of the earth is surrounded by his servants, 
so Jahveh must have His retinue also. And, as Jahveh was con¬ 
ceived as dwelling in heaven, these servants of His ascend and 
descend by a ladder in order to carry out His will.® The con¬ 
ception of the angels hovering and flying is not found till the 
late Jewish period.® On some occasions their voice is audible, 
announcing to man this will of Jahveh.*^ One of these angels, 
an ancient demon of pestilence in a new Jahvistic dress, is the 
avenging angel, who brings pestilence.® 

A more peculiar conception is that the “ face ® of God, or 
His “name,"or His “glory—independent and separate 
embodiments of that element of the divine that can be seen and 
understood—may appear to men. These conceptions go back 
very far, but however far back they go they are rather the product 
of nascent theological speculation than the expression of naive 
popular belief. They serve as bridges to unite local cults that 
were originally alien with Jahveh, the conqueror and new lord 
of the territory and soil. Corresponding conceptions are found 
elsewhere—^.g., the so-called avatars of Vishnu, by means of 

* Gen. xxxii, 29 ; Judges xiii, 6, 17 f. 

* Gen. xvi, 8 ; Judges vi, 14, xiii, 3. * Judges vi, 20, xiii, 19. 

^ E.g., Gen. xxxii, 2. ‘ Gen. xxviii, 12. 

• I Chron. xxi, 16. [The Angel of the Lord was ** between the earth and 
the heaven."— Translator.] 

’ Gen. xxi, 17, xxii, ii. 

• £xod. xii, 23 ; 2 Sam. xxiv, 16 ; 2 Kings xix, 35. 

» Exod. xxxiii, 14; cf. Pene Baal (" Face of Baal") as attribute of the 
Phcenician goddess Tanit. 

Is. XXX, 27, lix, 19 ; cf, proper names like Samu-El (** Name of God "). 

Is. lix, 19. 
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which other cults, even that of Buddha, were subsumed and 
adopted into the religion of Vishnu.^ The cherubim, also, and 
the seraphim were originally independent beings, brought later 
into relation with Jahveh. The former were probably personifi¬ 
cations of the thunderclouds,2 and the latter of the jagged light¬ 
ning. They were conceived as winged.^ Herodotus' statement,^ 
that he had seen in Lower Egypt numerous bones of winged 
serpents that inhabited the desert beyond the isthmus, and that, 
according to the current account of them, these tried to fly with 
the dawn over the isthmus to Egypt, but “ are met by the birds 
called ibises, who forbid their entrance and destroy them all," 
suggests that Israel brought such conceptions with them from 
their desert life. There was a seraph in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
An aetiological saga ^ traced it back to Moses himself, and ex¬ 
plained that Moses, by means of sympathetic magic and by the 
image of a brazen serpent, had saved the lives of those who had 
been bitten by serpents in the desert. Down to the time of 
Hezekiah offerings were made to this brazen serpent.® Isaiah, 
who received his Call vision in the Temple, saw seraphim in the 
retinue of the Deity Whom he saw in that vision ^—that is to say, 
to his mind mental images like the serpent just named took on a 
visionary reality, and became the medium to convey to him a 
revelation of the surpassing sublimity of the God who was com¬ 
pelling him into His service. From his description of them they 
had a resemblance to the human figure. 

But also the God who dwells in heaven has His living entourage, 
and the increasing subordination we find there reflects the gradual 
victory which Jahvism was gaining over other religions. Belief 
in the existence of other gods was not forthwith abandoned, but 
these deities were subordinated to Jahveh as spirits who came 
together to form his heavenly council.® This brings out all the 
more clearly Jahveh's supremacy. Even the Satan ® is far from 

^ When Islam entered Palestine it preserved the sanctity of certain places 
hy relating them to angels. In the local name Beth-gibrin it heard the name 
of Gabriel. It located his grave here, so that the place became sacred to the 
Mohammedan also. It is the town otherwise called Eleutheropolis. 

* Supra, p. 211, note 3. » Is. vi, 2, xiv, 29, xxx, 6. 

« Herodotus II, 75 ; cf. TBAT, vol. i, p. 124. » Nnm. xxi, 6 fif. 

• 2 Kings xviii, 4. » Is. vi, 2. 

® I Kings xxii, 19; Job i, 6, ii; Gen. i, 26, iii, 22. 

» Job i, 6, to ii, 7; 2 :ech. iii, i ; i Chron. xxi, i. 
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being an adversary equal in rank to the Deity. He rejoices 
in all that is evil and frowns on all that is good, and therefore 
never rests till evil has its free course. In particular he neglects 
no opportunity of disclosing guilt, and hands over the guilty one 
to punishment. But the tribunal before which he urges his case 
is God’s tribunal. It was not till a later period that the Satan 
became the actual author of evil. That was the period when 
angelology underwent great development,^ and there emerge 
proper names for some of the angels. 

There was still another special manner in which the Deity 
“ dwelt among ” men. He took possession of certain chosen 
ones, and these men went about as vehicles of His power and 
grace. Duhm ^ has finely said that in ancient times to meet a 
” man of God ” was equivalent to visiting a holy place. Illustra¬ 
tions of this are supplied by the histories of Elijah and Elisha. 
The simple peasant who brought to Elisha twenty loaves of the 
firstfruits ® would no doubt have given them to the house of 
God if he had not preferred to be in touch with the living vehicle 
of deity. And the way in which Saul and his servant went to 
Samuel’s house in order to get information about his father’s 
strayed she-asses ^ reminds us that, as a rule, it was at the 
sanctuary that such information was sought. Conversely, 
people felt the same awe at the too close proximity of the man of 
God as they felt in the presence of a higher being. The wdow 
of Sarepta, who was saved from starvation by the coming of 
Elijah, and who suddenly lost her son by death, cried out in 
terror: ® " What have I to do with thee, thou man of God ? 
Thou art come to bring my sin to remembrance and to slay my 
son.” That is to say, had Elijah not come the small sin would 
have been overlooked by the Deity and blotted out by the lapse 
of time. The presence of the man of God brought it as surely to 
light as if God Himself had come or the Satan had spied it out.® 
These men of God were the heralds and pioneers of communion 
and fellowship between God and man. In their case eye and 
ear and heart have been opened so that they see and hear and 
know what no other “ eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 


> Of the canonical books Daniel is instructive in this r^ect. 

* Duhm, Dig Gottgeweihten in der alttestamentlichgn Religion, p. 15. 
» 2 Kings iv, 22. ‘ I Sam. ix, 6 fi. 

‘ I Kings xvii, 18. ‘ Cj. Luke v, 8. 
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entered into the heart to conceive." ^ Thus the prophets arc 
in religion what creative artists are in art. That is to say, they 
constitute, albeit involuntarily and perhaps UDConsdously, the 
progressive element in religion as against the holy places—these 
grow old.^ Nay, the natural cumpedtion between the house of 

God and the man of God sometimes reaches the point of sharp 
conflict. Encounters like that betwetsn Amos the prophet and 
Amaziah the priest at Beth-El,^ or between Jeremiah and the 
Temple fanatics at Jerusalem, * show this clearly. Over against 
these individual men of God, with whom the progress of religion 
is bound up, stand the many, tbc of woAXot (even if they are 
priests!), who are still untouched by the breath of the spirit, or 
merely perceive as much uf it as their more restricted power of 
comprehension can receive. The spirit itself " blows where it 
listeth." Some it lays hold of violently, and people cannot under¬ 
stand how a Saul can be found " among the prophets " ; * others 
endeavour by the practice of consecration and abstinence to 
make for themselves a way to fellowship with God. Among the 
places and things and persons that have been consecrated to God 
Duhm ■ justly distinguishes between those whom God has conse¬ 
crated to Himself and tliosc who have consecrated themselves to 
Him, or have been consecrated by others. 

In this connexion we should recall what we found ’’ in Wen 
Amon’s ancient notes of travel about the demeanour of an 
ecstatic in Byblos. What we read in the Old Testament about 
the Hebrew irtJfrl prophet J reveals features that are abso¬ 
lutely identical. Of course, we must distinguish between tlicsc 
early Tubiim (* prophets') aud tlioae whom TPe have in mind 
when we speak nf " prophets.” * A prophet like Amos ex¬ 
pressly refuses to be classed with the A ndbt was an 

ecstatic, and his demeanour and behaviour remind ua more of 
a madman ® than of a mentally normal person. He falls intu a 
state of wild frenzy, and becomes " another man," but not in 
the sense of spiritual regeneration. He takes off his clothes and 

^ I Cflf. ti, 9, * Sfti Duhm. of, fit,, p. 13 ff, 

■ Amys vii, i&, i Jer. vii, s6. 

^ I Sam, It, xijst, -24. 

* nl.p p. 7. ^ Svf^ra. p. im, 

■ Tin? change mfintiinf oi ndtS Li expn^ly admitted in 1 Sam. 

• a KlngB iJ * I Sam. raa, tj, 

T X, 6, 
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lies for long periods naked or half-naked.^ This type of ndbi 
does not move about alone—in one case we read of fifty,® in 
another of four hundred.® They traverse the country in bands, 
working themselves up into passionate excitement and even 
sweeping outsiders into their frenzy. In order to whip up these 
sensuous impulses musicians precede them.^ Even Elisha needs 
the music of a minstrel before ** the hand of Jahveh comes upon 
him.” ® Dancing « and self-inflicted discomforts and wounds ’ 
were used for the same purpose. All this reminds us of the 
processions of dancers and flagellants of the Middle Ages, who 
similarly attracted ever-growing crowds of people.® We meet 
the nebiim at places of worship, or on the way thither, and we 
may therefore infer an organic connexion between them and 
the cultus of their time. This throws another bright light on 
the sensuous character of that cultus. These ecstatics were in 
the habit of gathering round a " master "—Elisha played the 
part of one,® whereas Elijah, the champion of Jahveh against 
Baal, stands in lonely grandeur at a greater distance from them.®® 
Much has been said about “ schools of the prophets ” ; and the 
colonies where they are found—we even hear of branch colonies ®® 
—have been looked upon as a kind of seminary. But to use 
such terminology is to run the risk of encouraging a too intel¬ 
lectual and rational conception of these nebiim. If anything at 
all in the nature of instruction was given at these centres it was 
far more probably the study and practice of methods for pro¬ 
ducing the ecstatic condition than anything in the way of 
systematic instruction about God and the world. A society 
which conceives it possible that the spirit can suddenly snatch 
a prophet away to some mountain or cast him into some ravine ®® 
is not an environment from which calm, sober, intellectual work 
can come. Elijah sitting for hour after hour with his head 
between his knees ®® in order to induce the ecstatic state reminds 

• I Sam. xix, 24. * 2 Kings ii, 7. * i Kings xxii, 6. 

« I Sam. X, 5. * 2 Kings iii, 15. 

• Supra, p. 100. ’ Zech. xiii, 4. • / \ 

» See F. J. Bliss, The Religions of Modem Syria and Palestine (1912), 

p. 255 ff.; H. Gelzer, Geistliches und Weltliches aus dem turkischen Orient 
(1900). p.'ies k • 2 Kings ii, 15, Vi, 5 s «s I. 

»• I Sam. xix, 20, gives Samuel this position at the head of nebiirn, but this 
is due to later and doubtful tradition. 2 Kings vi, i ff. 

1* 2 Kings ii. 16. ” i Kings xviii, 42. 
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us nf the practices followed in the Indian Yoga system. The 
utterances of those seized by the ecstatic spirit are mostly sneh 
as defy intelligent comprehension. Probably they were char¬ 
acterised by the reiteration of similar sounds or groups □£ 
sounds.^ As In the case of glossolalia, or "speaking ^ith 
tongues," it must have been a hard task to separate the kernel 
from the useless shell It is difficult to say what the positive 
contents of the preaching of these Mrtttm really were. It is 
remarkable that these men are mostly met with in times of 
political unrest, when the national idea was more than usually 
alive:, and they may to some extent have been the vehicles of 
that nationalism. In any ease, they are certainly found in the 
very centre of the life of the people. Their statL-s of ccataay 
were, of course, of short duration.^ Many of them had wives 
and children and personal propert>'.® They were dhitingui^hed 
from other men by their style of dreas,* and, as it would seem, 
by tattooing » and by the tonsure — that is probably what is 
meant by Elisha's ‘ baldness.* ** 

On a level with these nebiim Amos mentioos the Nazirites’ 
as men " raised up " by God, Our information about them is 
scanty. They wore their hair long. Hair sacriSces played a 
large part in primitive cults, and it is possible that it wm the 
fear of losing their hedr to an alien cult that induced them to 
let it grow. These men were evidently in earnest in their serv-ice 
of Johveh, and W'hat they meant by such service is shown by their 
abstinence from the use of wine, an abstinence which was 
intended as a protest against the culture of the vine in the 
country.® In this they were at one with the Rechabites, who 
out of sheer acal for Jahveh—it was their ancestor, Jonadab, 
who made common cause with Jehu in the extirpation of the 
cult of Baal "—went still further in their alTirmation of nomadic 
idcaln, and would neither build houses nor plant vineyards.^® 
This of course put them outside the pale of ordinary life. Then: 
were other sects who, without going to such extremes, undertook 

' C/. Is, nviij. rg, 13, and HOlrCbcr, /JiV Pnfpkettn, p. 35. 

* I Sftm. K, 13. * ^ Kiii^ iv, iff. ‘ SmAm. p. 137, 

* I Kliig« xx. 38-^1. * 3 King* Si. 33. » Amoa U, 11, 

Sy^a. p, 184, ^ • 4 *, 13, 13, 

Siculus (XIX. 94J gives a similaf aceuunt of 

tht ih ihat'PajLS. 
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tcfnponiry’ vows of consecration to God. The Nazirite of later 
tiines was one of these. This special kind of consecration merely 
oieaDt taking a vow for a time, and when the vow had been 
fulfilled the consecration came to an end.^ The same was the 
case with the Temple prostitution,* and those who thus gave 
themselves brought the hire they received to the Temple treasury. 

The priesthood w'as not, in ancient times, dependent on 
lineage. The Ephraimite Micah, who, as we have alrrady seen, 
possessed an image of the Deity, appointed one of his sons to 
serve it.^ Another Ephraimite was Samuel's father, and Samuel 
became a priest because his mother had dedicated him to that 
service.* David made two of his sons priests,* and there arc 
other examples. The story of Micah is specially instructive, 
however, because it shows that, when it was possible to obtain a 
Levite for tliia office, the opportunity was gladly seized. When 
a man of that tribe came seeking employment Micah at once 
took him in place of his own smi. We are also told the con* 
ditions attached to the appointment, fn addition to food and 
clothing, Micah paid the priest ten silver shekels® per yearA 
W'hen, later, the Danites atolc the image they commanded the 
prleat, who was a direct descendant of Moses,® to go with them.® 
This evident preference for Levites as priests may have b^n 
due to the fact that, being members of the tribe from whlt^ 
Moses sprang, they were expected to be familiar with the Mosaic 
traditions. If there ever really was a secular tribe of Levi, 
whose members were dispersed over the country by some 
catastrophe, we should have to assume that they bad deliberately 
studied these traditions in order to gain a livelihood,^® and that 
they must have succeeded sufficiently to enable them to raisn 
up a new spiritual tribe of Levi,^^ w’hich included all thtrae who 


* Sum. -ri. I. ’ p. 99, * judgies 5. 

‘ l 1. as- * ® 

* Say, twenty-five sLUlings. ’ Judges iWU 10. 

* tuaBM *viii, y». in the origiiial test. Tbe jwejent text chang^ 

Mccw Into ilBjiiisseh, a sort ol ln-TcdcaJ niune ta wluci 

more suilfiMe than the name ftf Mm« for the Ancestor of “ * 

sanctuary outside of JerusaJem wul a placa forbiddeu lo the faitnml. 

* tudges 19. , .r. -■ T-|[-n 

Til* iaomiy of Rli aJ*o bcloiigftl to Mck«* Upc ; c/. i Sam. u, £7. 
aon lliijielias (an LgypliMi n-ime, mciHung "the Moor "> bow the wtne 
n yiii fr ai a ^ Aarea. 

^ Dcut. xxjtilii 
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followed the priestly calling, many of them being of different 
descent.^ Although as yet no special qualifications were 
necessary for the office of guarding and serving the image of 
the Deity, 2 some knowledge of the traditions must have been 
useful. In ancient time the main work of the priestly calling 
was the giving of the torah — i.e., the sacred instruction that was 
declared by the oracle of the lot.® This involved some consider¬ 
able familiarity with the manipulation of the oracle,* and with 
the technique which had been developed in the course of long 
years. In addition to his qualifications for " giving the oracle ” 
the priest would also have to be competent to give judicial 
decisions in the cases brought to the sanctuary for settlement.® 
The offering of sacrifice constituted no difficulty in olden time. 
Originally every one was entitled and qualified to do this. It 
was only when certain places of worship, especially the Temple 
at Jerusalem, gained importance, and when the ritual had become 
complicated, that specially trained men were required to carry 
it through. The menial services of the sanctuary, like those of 
the household, were usually done by slaves. Many of these 
were aliens ; ® most of them were captives taken in war, native 
Canaanites, who were well acquainted with the cultus as practised 
in the different localities. As yet no difficulty was felt in allow¬ 
ing these " uncircumcised in the flesh'' to enter the sacred house. 

The due performance of the cultus was believed to possess 
great efficacy in influencing the Deity. If He were angry “ let 
him be propitiated by an offering.” ’ If the land were afflicted 
by some disaster which could be traced to the divine displeasure 
a fast was proclaimed, ® and deliverance was believed to be sure. 
The trust which the people placed in these measures may be 
estimated by the vigour displayed by the prophets in opposing 
them. Of course, the confidence of the individual was qualified 
by the vagueness of the conception of Jahveh. He was in the 
broad sense the Helper of His people. He had come to be in 
particular the husbandman’s God, giving the rain and bestowing 
fertility upon the land,® and teaching the husbandman the best 


» ^ut. 9 . * I Sam. iii, 3. . Supra, pp. 137, 139. 

E.g.. the use of the ephod; see suprOi pp. 248. 255, 347, 10, and 


I Sam. xiv, 3, 18. 

* Supra, p. 265. 

® I Kiogs xxi, 9. 
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methods of tilling the soil.^ It was He also who gave success in 
war 2 and protected the innocent before the judge.® To Him 
too were ascribed the blessings that had followed the institution 
of the monarchy.^ It was He who watched over the welfare of 
the family, opened the mother's womb,® and healed the sick.® 
But His power to help had its limits, just as His knowledge had 
its bounds.’ In some respects His power was limited by the 
frontiers of the land whose God He now was. Other lands, 
other gods.® To be forced to leave His land was equivalent to 
being forced to serve other gods.® ^ain, the individual was 
not free from the ties which united him with the larger whole, 
of which he was a part, and as we saw in the section on law this 
idea of solidarity was in the Hebrew mind in one aspect or another. 
That is to say, the individual felt himself entangled in the fate 
of those with whom he was connected, either by blood or by 
territorial association, either as contemporary or as descendant. 
Who, then, could know whether good or ill had been appointed 
for him? Besides, God had His favourites^*—at least, the 
motives of His actions were not always apparent. There was 
even at times a suggestion of arbitrariness on the part of the 
Deity,*® and a suggestion of envy.*® The conception of what we 
call chance *® had also arisen in men’s thoughts, but pious minds 
usually subsumed it into their faith in God, so that it became 
“ a happening from on high.” *® All that happened, indeed, 
happened by the will of Jahveh. Nothing was impossible for 
Him,** and no man could resist His will.*’ Israel was very 
infertile soil for the growth of the idea of a magic that could 
force the hand of the Deity. 

Seeing that everything came from God, evil also was His doing, 
and that too not only in the sense of harm, but even sin itself. 
He hardened men's hearts.*® It was He who made Eli’s sons 


« SMpra. p. 199- ’ P- ®54- 

4 Supra, p. 242. * Gen. xxuc, 31. xxx, 22. 

• Dent, xxxii, 39; also cf. supra, p. 300. 

» Gen. vi, 5, xi, 5, xviii, 21 ; Job i, 7. ii, 2. 

• Judges zi, 24; 2 Kings v, 17, xvii, 25. 

• Gen. iv, 14; i Sam. xxvi. 19. 

>• Supra, p. 277. “ *xxiij. 19. 

Gen. iii, 22. i Sam. vi. 9, xx. 26. 

Gen. xxvii, 20; Exod. xxi, 13. 

*• Gen. xviii, 14; i Sam. xiv, 6. _ 

Exod. iv, 21, vii, 3. x, i. 20. 27. xi, 10 ; Dent, u, 30. 


* Supra, p. 269! 


I Sam. XV, 25. 


Gen. xxiv, 50. 
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disobey their father, and He did so because He had already 
determined to destroy them.^ He sent the spirit of dissension 
between. Abimelech and the citizens (A Shechem,® and allowed 
the spirit of lying to befool Ahab.^ It was He who tempted 
David to number the people.^ And so on. The most succinct 
explanation of what was meant by sin is that it is " deeds that 
are not done and therefore ought not to be.” ® This shows very 
clearly the power of custom, whose unwritten law prescribes to 
each individual what to do and what not to do. And yet this 
code prescribed by custom was not immutable : it was just as 
variable as the moral conventions which were based upon it. 
This, of course, gave rise to a new uncertainty, for the individual 
never really knew how he stood toward God. From the 
religious point of view sin was disobedience to God's will,® a 
disobedience which God punished.’ Only by his failure and' his 
nusfortune could the individual learn that things were not with 
him as they should be. Toward God only one attitude was 
possible—submission. Complete resignation to His will was the 
fundamental principle of Semitic piety, the same principle as is 
expressed by the name Islam. ” Let God do as seemeth to Him 
good "—these were the words that rose to the lips of the pious 
Hebrew. Israel did not breed Promethean natures. In con¬ 
trast to the ‘ theanthropic ' view of rehgion of the Indo-European 
peoples, in whose minds the dividing line between God and 
man comes very near to disappearing, the Semitic and Hebrew 
view was absolutely theocratic, in the sense that it placed man 
as toward God in the position of servant and slave, and dug 
between the two an impassable gulf. It is very significant 
that the fear of God ” was in Israel the common expression 
that corresponds most nearly to what we mean by “ religion.” 
Besides, what importance, after all, attached to the individual ? 
Ever and anon he is absorbed into the collective whole. The 
main interest lay in the prosperity of the family, the clan, the 
tnbe, the nation, and it is, to us, astounding to think how little 
the individual demanded for himself. 


For this collective whole a glorious future was in store, and 
men lulled themselves with dreams of a day when things would 

4 * “• .*5- ‘ Judges ix, 23. a i Kings xxu 20 

xxxix, 9. 7 I Sajn, xxvi, 23. 
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turn.^ At that time, indeed, such dreams were universal 
throughout the Near East.^ There is neither light nor colour 
in the future of the individual. On the brighter conceptions 
of an earlier age ® with regard to existence after death and a 
lasting relationship between the living and the dead Jahvism 
laid an icy hand; and it did so with the deliberate purpose of 
extirpating worship of the dead. One could not serve two 
masters—Jahveh and the spirits of the dead. Therefore all 
that was connected with death was with increasing rigour laid 
under the curse of uncleanness, and all practices connected with 
it were as far as possible suppressed.^ To extirpate them com¬ 
pletely was impossible—^their roots went too deep. This is the 
explanation of several mourning customs which led us to infer 
that worship of the dead did formerly prevail among the 
Hebrews.^ How difficult it was to break entirely with long- 
established customs is clear from the case of Saul. The same 
man who is said to have expelled from the country ® all necro¬ 
mancers himself runs in his hour of despair to a woman 
necromancer in order to get her to call up Samuel; ’ and even 
centuries afterward we still hear of the use of the oracle of the 
dead.® All the same, however, speaking generally, the dead 
were considered to be dead. Their existence in Sheol,® the 
Hebrew underworld, could hardly be called life. Wrapped in 
deep gloom and hopelessness was the place ‘‘ whence man shall 
not return.'* Sheol was conceived to be a land, sometimes a 
city or a palace, fortified with gates and bolts. that land 

live together those that were together on earth. That was the 
after-effect of the ancient conceptions of the family grave, only 
they are projected on a larger surface. In one passage EzekieP® 
describes how each nation with its members gathers round the 

1 Amos V, 18. 

* See my article, ** Eschatologie, israelitische und judische/* in RGG. 

» Supra, pp. 75 f, 1321 * Cf. Is. xxviii, 15 ; Ezek. xUii, 7. 

* Supra, p. 132. • I Sam. xxviii, 3. ’ i Sam. xxviii, 5. 

» Is. Ivii, 9, Ixv, 4 ; Lev. xix, 31, xx, 6, 27. 

* The conception of Sheol probably arose outside of Israel. There is no 
acceptable Hebrew etymology of the name. See Beer, Der biblische Hades 
(1902), p. 3. See also supra, p. 289. 

Job xiv, 18-22. Job X, 21. 

Ps. cvii, 18; Is. xxxviii, 10. The gates and bolts correspond to the 
Babylonian conception expressed in Ishtar's descent into hell (cf. TBAT, 
vol. i, p. 65 ff.). Ezek. xxxii, 17-32. 
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one grwe of its king, bui E.oki.1 hinmlf nul^« thi, idea 

which takes no account whato^rc^ of the moral character of the 

dead, by introdacing the initial gunn of a division into two 
clasaia In the one class he places the mighty ones who found 
honoumbk burial ; in the other the undreumased who went 
down to the underworld in thek shame, uncared tor and unbuned 
like those that fell by the sword. They he m the 
and comers of Shcol. and when some mighty one, like Pharaoh 
descends to them, scornful joy finds vent in the other camp.^ 
It is worth noticing that these first hints of a separation wnthm 
the Hebrew world of the dead are found at so late a penod, it 
was the task of later centuriea further to dewlop them. 

In the interval, however, the religion of the HcbrcwH had 
undergone a radical transformation. Up to this point there was 
Uttle in it to distinguish it from the rchpons ^ their imm^ 
diate neighbours—the Moabites with their god Cheroosh or the 
Ammonites with their god Milcom. But whereas th<=se peopl® 
have long disappeared, leaving no trace, Eracl has outUved tbe 
centuries. In its encounter with the great world, whMO 
dimensions and power it first really came to know in the mighty 
onset of Assyria and later of Babylon, Israel was not destroyed 
Men appeared who were able to include or subsume this world 
into their faith in jahveh. To them God now became greater 
than His people, and His greatness Bhattcred the anoent fw- 
niulas " Jahvdi and Israel," " Jahveh and Canaan. It wps Ho 
Himself who was leading these mighty Assyaan and Chaldaian 
peoples and all their allies agdinst His own people. Tliese inen 
took up their stand with the announcement, unprecedentedly 
bold that destruction was taaming upon Israel. In so doing 
they ran directly counter to the fondest espectations of the 
people. The preaching of Amos * turned the " Day of Light 
for which they were longing into a Day of Darkness, and a 
century later it was described by Zephaniah * in these words : 

A day of wrath, that day. of woe aod anguish. 

A day of stress and dislnSs. daTtaiesB and gloom. 

A day of dood and tlniiidcirclOiiJd, 

A day of trumpftt-blaat suid bai<J e-cry 
Agairut towns fortified and niiDpaiU high. 
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A day of wrath that dies dies ilta. How many millions 
of human hearts have quailed at the sound of these words I 
What an impression they must have made when they fell at 
first on the ear of a joyous populace, free from i^Op liolding 
high fcatival! Their effect is comparable with that produced 
when the day thus prophesied came. As a later writer ^ puts it: 

No lilting now of tambe urines. 

No Jilting now of lute®. 

No sounds of rev^y : 

No singing a® the wine is diunk. 

For any liquor h&s a bitter t^ste : 

GEadnoss has §one from the earth. 

And pleasure is no more, 

lliL Inward struggles experienced by the prophets when^ under 
divine compubion, they forced themselves to utter such messages 
as these can be read between the lines of their wrritings. 
Only in the case of Jeremiah are they plainly told. But they 
knew ivhy it could not be otherwise. Using the metaphor of 
God, the tnastcr'^builderp laying the plum byline to the wall, 
Amos * expressed the necessity in irrefutable words : God 
requires straightforward, moraJ integrity, and will no longer 
suffer injustice and violence to go unpunished. And Ilosea, 
who ascribes tty Him softer features, and emphasizes the love with 
w'hich fie took Israel to be His o’wn, as a hui^baiid takes a wife, 
kamed by personal experience what Jahveh had gone through 
with Israel^ beholding their ingratitude and infidelity, their 
desertion of Him for idolatry, moral corniptbup and false policy 
external and internal. Isaiah, filled with the thought of Jahveh^s 
surpassing majesty,* sees how in their doings the people and 
their leaders—he addresses the leaders speciallyp because he 
himself seems to have belonged to th-e uppisr class—mock that 
great thought by the trust they put in fabe supports and by 
the wickedness of their life. And when, in spite of all that^ 
the people stiU take pleasure in the mere forms of worahip, the 
unanimous demand of the prophets^ to which Micah * gives the 

^ b. niv, 31., I I. trajuiIaKtioa.—T ranslator^} 

* AifiOs viii 

" To laaiedi th» iitp.jc3ty or sobUmity mcani lioliiia^ indudinf, of coime^ 
thp of jnonJ lifo, 

*■ That is, if Mio. vi, i^-S. u from Miuoli'g pea. 
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most d^icisivc utterant-L-^ ' Not worship, but rigliiuoLisjmsa of 
life." jESTLCuah, who lived a century kLer, had a still lower 
opinion of the prevailing worship. We hove only Lo IbiLeri a 
moment to the touching conversation oI Uda the most sensitive 
ol all the prophets -ttith his God to see that he did not think any 
external fomis of worship could bring about perfect fellowship 
with God. This prophet, who, in the attempt to reconcile hia 
profound emotional nature with his atrong, ckax prophetic 
consciousness, felt more deeply than any other before him the 
personal iiaiuro of religion, has justly been stykd the discoverer 
of the human heart. 

By giving such a prominent place in their preadiing to 
prophecies of disaster ^ the prophets of course came into opposi¬ 
tion with their contemporaries, but thcir w^ords did not all fall 
on stony ground* One result of Isaiah's labours seems to have 
been tlic abolition of tlic worship of the brazen serpent in the 
Temple at Jerusalem* This was apparently the siole tangible 
outconie of the reformation of King Hczeldah.^ As another 
result of that prophet's miriistry we hear of " disciples * of his* 
whom he himsell regarded as the living vehicles and witnesses 
of his message. The rcmarfcable fulfilment of some of liLs 
prophecies^—the dcliveranee of Jerusalem from Sennacherib 
—would have been syffleient proof to these disciples of Isaiah's 
prophetic authority, if they needed any further prcioX iJian the 
force of the prophet's own personality. King Manossch (69S- 
643), forced perhaps by political necessity^ threw wide open the 
gates of the Temple at Jerusalem * to the pantheon ol Assyria 
and Babylon, and thus drove into closer alliance all those people 
who clung uaeompromisingly to tlieir JalivisGc laith. The 
King ennobled them by considering some of them w-orthy of a 

* The P 303 t disputed question to-day in the ^tidain of ihe pmptcUs ii 

hew far tlifl ineijAagR of the oiiGitci prophels on ocpcnitatipn 

diitiveraace. Wbntcvcr Uceiwfm may Ik rfached on tiiij mattiyr, ih* main 
emphasis in prcrJixilie- prophecy qq Itie fihtfc nj nuftptii rT^ji^ 

^ 2 ICin^ xviij, 4 . 

^ ly, viii, le, 

* Political alltanmcs did Mitieiiiiiei Lead to the entrance of thn gods of tlie 
ainrs. Tlib be read between the linea of eertialn pfkssagea — e.f., ir, 4 » 
^vii, i 3tiviii, I a. The cau'ic alw led to the intEoduction of fqrcj gji 
faahSonfu.p., tbe foreign dxL-si of royal princea and nthcra, against whicb 
ZopLisjuab protested B). Biidde deds witb the attitude taken up by 
Manaasch in his Aaf ^in ^nm 
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martyrs death in thfe good cause.^ Meantime, the catastrophe 
foretold did not come. Did that mean that Jahveh was still 
giving them a respite ? Or might not the disaster be postponed, 
or even cancelled, if the people could only be made once more a 
people pleasing to God, or if such a people could be created, in 
anticipation of the holy people expected by Isaiah in the days 
to come ? This thought took possession of men^s minds i ways 
and means for its realization were found. If, as the prophets 
said, it was the sin of the people that was calling down the 
judgment, then the task before them was to restate as prohibitions 
and commands those things which the prophets declared to be 
the cause of the judgment, and to make them part of a regular 
constitution which the nation could be compelled to keep. The 
secular arm gave its aid to these spiritual pedagogues, and as a 
result Deuteronomy was solemnly introduced as the law of the 
land in the year 621.^ Any accurate estimate of its import¬ 
ance and meaning must take into account this eschatological 
background. It was meant to be a means of warding off the 
threatened judgment. This also explains the part which the 
idea of retribution now began to play, and that is of fundamental 
importance for understanding the Jewish legal system as a 
whole. It built a direct bridge from prophetism to legalism. 

There is one thing that seems to contradict this. We have 
seen that the prophets opposed the cultus, but is not the law, 
even the Deuteronomic law, to a large extent a law regulating 
the cultus ? That is certainly the case ; but when compared 
with the conditions that had been handed down, the require¬ 
ments of the law in the matter of worship were enormously 
reduced. Henceforth sacrifice was to be legitimately offered 
only in one place—the Temple at Jerusalem. All sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem were to be suppressed. That was the 
surest way to get under control the outward expressions of the 
people s religion. It seems, indeed, to be a concession to the 
public opinion that worship when duly and rightly performed 
secured acceptance with God. But have not compromises 
dways been necessary when ideas were being embodied in 
institutional form ? We may therefore fairly speak of a 

* 2 Kings XXI, 16. According to tradition, Isaiah was sawn asunder in 
Manasseh's reign. 

• 2 Kings xxii f. 
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compromise between the prophetical and the priestly circles. It 
meant a concession, too, on the part of the Jerusalem priests 
when the text of the law admitted the priests of the former sanc¬ 
tuaries outside Jerusalem to equal standing with the priests of 
the central sanctuary. The intention of the legislation is clear. 
it was to restrict the right to perform sacrifice to the members 
of the tribe of Levi and to exclude from that privfiege all not 
belonging to that tribe. Compared with the practice that had 
hitherto prevailed, which permitted anyone and every one to 
perform sacrifice, that was an innovation, but it also was meant 
to help in bringing the cult observances under firm control. 
In actual fact, the circle of those who officiated at the sacrifice 
was even narrower. We can easily understand that when it 
came to carrying out the legal enactment the arrogant priests at 
Jerusalem would not welcome their brethren from the rural 
districts—^who probably did not in all cases even look the part 1 
In the sequel Ezekiel supplied the theory on which this practice 
was based. He declared ^ that it was just and right that these 
" Levites " should take a subordinate place. As priests of the 
former holy places throughout the country they had seduced 
Israel to idolatrous worship—the dogma of the centralization of 
worship was already thus rigidly fixed in Ezekiel’s mind ! They 
must bear their punishment for that by taking the place of the 
foreign Temple-slaves, and these latter, uncircumcised in flesh 
and in heart,” should never again be allowed to tread the courts 
of the sanctuary. And, lastly, Ezekiel was outdistanced by the 
legislation of the Priests’ Code (444 or 43 ^)- Without any 
scruple it carries back this distinction between priests and the 
subordinate Levites to Moses’ days ; it does the same with 
regard to the one legitimate place of worship, only, keeping in 
mind the conditions of the desert period, it makes the one place 
of worship a movable one, a portable tent, the tabernacle of the 
wilderness. 

The introduction of the Deuteronomic law made a deep 
cleft in Israel’s religious life. That henceforth sacrifice was 
to be offered only at one place, that as a result the numerous 
places of worship throughout the land were suddenly suppressed, 
meant that Israel’s religious life was apparently to be shorn at 

^ Ezek. xliv, 9 ff. 
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one stroke of its most sacred values. God, with whom they 
had had fellowship in the district where they lived, seemed now 
to be removed to a distance ; all sanctity was removed from the 
places where their homes lay; the slaying of the victim, and the 
sprinkling of its blood on the soil of their own districts, had 
suddenly been reduced to a merely secular act. And that had 
been only one of the hundred threads which religion had woven 
into the daily round. All this meant a disenchantment of life ; 
in fact, it was now that such a thing as secular life began to be. 
The proceedings in the Temple at Jerusalem were now the only 
sacred item in life, either on holy days or on ordinary days, and 
to be present there involved a journey. The Temple was far 
away, and the road to it was long, and one had plenty of leisure 
6n route to realize that paying vows to God was now something 
quite different from one’s daily life. Thus the contrast between 
secular and sacred, between profane and holy—a contrast as old 
as the practice of religion itself—assumed a prominence it had 
never before possessed. The cultus became a thing apart, with 
an atmosphere, so to speak, entirely separated from one’s calling 
as tiller of the soil. Then, again, the annual festivals had no 
longer any organic connexion with agricultural life.^ They 
received a new, an artificial, an historical interpretation. Then 
this contrast between secular and sacred was reflected back on 
the persons concerned. A special class of men was required to 
study sacred things—a clergy as opposed to the laity. The laity 
were of course still entitled to take part in the sacrificial meal, 
but the trend of evolution could not fail to make the partaker 
soon become a mere spectator. The personal element diminished 
in proportion as the sacred apparatus increased, and the formal 
element as such gained greater meaning and importance. 

But this contrast between clergy and laity was not the only 
contrast produced by this growiih of a separate profession for 
dealing with holy things. There also arose the contrast between 
layman and theologian. The sacred element of life had now 
taken the form of a book, and special men were required to 
explain it and apply its rules to practical life. With the advent 
of the book religion became something that could be taught and 
learned. It took on a bent toward what was intellectual, and 

* The law of tithes is instructive in this regard. Dent. xiv. 24-26. 
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this called for a new professional class, and gave birth at the 
same time to a new ideal. It is not accidental that people were 
now found saying, ‘‘ We are the wise, for we have the tor ah.** ^ 
These incipient scribes worked for a time hand in hand with the 
priests. Law code and Temple lent each other mutual support, 
and this brought about a fateful increase in the value attached 
to the externals of religion.- Pluming themselves on their 
familiarity with these externals, the scribes, to an extent never 
before known, looked upon themselves as the ^lite of humanity 
in comparison with all who were outside of their ranks.^ It is 
instructive to see how the words ‘ nations ’ and ‘ countries ’ 
took on new meaning and became the equivalents for ‘ heathen *^ 
and ‘ heathen lands.' This explains why the attitude of Israel 
toward non-Israel tended toward that view of an absolute 
separation which looked upon non-Israel as inferior and treated 
it as such—a particularism which is at bottom only a continua¬ 
tion of Hosea's conception of Jahveh's special marital relation 
to Israel. But the complacent confidence arising from such 
particularist exultation was held in check by the fear—which is 
a feature of all religions that come under the yoke of legalism— 
whether one had really kept all the commandments, and not left 
some undone. On the other side, the fulfilling of the law viewed 
from the standpoint of retribution or requital gave rise to a 
type of piety characterized by a readiness to enter into reckoning 
with God.® That is in keeping with the view of the religious 
relation as one governed by an agreement, a constitutional 
arrangement, a relation that more and more replaces the natural 
relationship based on blood and descent. Piety then becomes 
synonymous with obedience, observance.® One's task is to 

observe " and “ keep " ^ the commandments. When these 
are kept the task is done. King Josiah's bold march against 
Pharaoh Necho is an eloquent expression of this frame of mind. 
In that march Josiah met his death. After the greater mis- 

1 Jer. viii, 8. * Jer. vii, 4. s 4 ^ 

® Dent, xxvi, 13, and later; Neh. xiii, 14, 22-31. 

• It is instructive here to notice how the old phrase “ to see Jahveh's 
face " (supra, p. 353) becomes, by a change of pointing, “ to appear before 
Jahveh." The older phrase raises the act of worship to a reception of the 
highest favour that religion knows; the later one reduces it to the level 
of a duty " (Duhm's Das Buck Jesaias on i, 12). 

’ The frequent use of the corresponding word shdmar is characteristic. 
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fortune had overtaken the State we still find echoes of this 
state of mind. The people felt that they were suffering unde¬ 
servedly, and entrenched themselves, in their endeavours to 
explain what had happened, behind the ancient thought of 
solidarity: " The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge." ^ 

The severance of Israel’s ancestral religion from the soil of the 
country which had become their home was completed by the 
deportations in the years 597 and 586. How could they serve 
Jahveh in a strange land ? It was the fulfilment of Hosea's 
warning words : ^ 

No libations to the Eternal then ! 

No sacrificing victims for Him then ! 

All food shall be like mourners' food. 

Defiling all who eat it: 

Their food shall only be for their own table ; 

None can be offered in the Eternal's house. 

Without doubt the people felt this keenly. All the more 
zealously they clung to those parts of the cultus which could 
be performed without regard to their connexion with the native 
soil, and the Sabbath and circumcision gained a significance 
that was completely new.^ The attitude to the Sabbath now 
took the tendency toward strict observance which it was to 
retain all down the centuries, and which still survives in a 
certain view of Sunday entertained in Christian countries. 

In their exile the people also gathered round the sacred 
writings which had been saved out of the ruins, and seized wth 
eagerness on all the words of promise that they found in the 
prophetic writings. Seeing that the prophecies of disaster had 
been fulfilled, the promises of deliverance would surely come to 
fulfilment also. A new "faith in Scripture" must have arisen 
at that time. It was nourished by the institution of the 
synagogue. The beginnings of the synagogue are shrouded in 
obscurity, but they must go back to a fairly early date.^ One 

‘ Jer. xxxi, 29; Ezek, xviii, 2. 

* Hos. ix, 4, corrected text. [Moffatt's translation.— Translator.] 

® Ezek. XX, 12, 20, xxxi, 18 ; supra, pp. 112. 139. 

^ The oldest inscriptional mention of the synagogue in Egypt goes back 
to the time of Ptolemy III (247-221). In the Old Testament Ps. Ixxiv, 8, 
undoubtedly refers to s>Tiagogues. C/. my remarks in Stade's Biblische Theo- 
logie des Alien Testaments, vol. ii, p. 338 ff. 
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fruit of this faith in Scripture, which bore in itself the seed of 
its own continuance, was a literature that spoke of comfort, 
hope, and justification. “ My former predictions have now 
been fulfilled, and now I foretell new things,” says the God of 
Deutero-Isaiah,^ and the first words put into the lips of God by 
that prophet are, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” * And 
even if they were not suffering undeservedly, were they not, 
compared with the heathen around them, righteous ? God 
could not but recognize Israel's claim and help them to realize 
it. It was in this light that they now began to view God’s 
righteousness, full of help for them, but so one-sided that a later 
psalmist could utter the prayer that God should punish the 
wicked and “ let them not come into thy righteousness.” ® 

The Kxile contributed powerfully to the ” dividing of the 
spirits,” and, in particular, to the full growth of the contrast 
between Israel and the * heathen.' But Israel itself was no 
longer a compact unit. The nation was broken into pieces— 
the exiles dwelt together in comparatively small groups. 
Involuntarily their thoughts turned more than ever to the 
individual. We see this change in Ezekiel. Unlike the earlier 
prophets, he no longer envisages the nation collective and entire. 
His task lay among individuals, and in fulfilling his task he 
became the express advocate of that individualism which had 
been begotten in men's minds by Jeremiah’s teaching. In a 
new sense, it is true, he leads the way back from the individual 
to the collective whole by drawing up a finished and detailed 
plan of a constitution—^the theocratic community of the future 
made up of individuals.^ He is thus the connecting link between 
Deuteronomy and the Priests' Code, in which latter we find the 
completed transition to a religion of law. Ezekiel’s attitude is 
proof that compensation for the interruption of the ceremonial 
worship was being found in the intellectual study of it. Jewish 
literature after the fall of Jerusalem and after the second de¬ 
struction of the Temple in 70 a.d. exhibits the same phenomenon 
—satisfaction was being found in thought. 

After the Return from Exile these thoughts were translated 
into action. On the ancient soil there arose, not a nation, but 

' 9- > l9. X]. I. 

’ Ps. box, 28. 

« See my smaU book, Der Verfassungsentwurf des HesekUl (1896). 
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a religious community, ancj that community clung to it? beauti¬ 
fy I cu Itus, ’ It also provided itself with a hi e rarch ical kadtrship. 
It is no mere chance that the first mention of a high priest appcare 
in a writinE of the Exile, the so-caUed Law of Holiness,^ and 
then reappears in the post-Exilic prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 
The difference between tlic periods is reflected in the expectations 
of tlicse two prophets that with the building of the Temple the 
fullness of the eschatological blessing would descend upon the 
people of the Return. What a contrast to the attitude of the 
earlier prophets toward the cultus 1 'This keen eschatological 
expectation, which reminds US of similar phenomena among 
Christian chiUastic sects, w-as the only thing that made the con¬ 
ditions bearable. Tlie life of the returned exiles was spent under 
miserable conditions, and they passed through one disappoint¬ 
ment after another. But the less satisfaction they found in the 
present, the more the cent re of gravity of religitma interest shifted 
away from it, and the prevailing mood became one of expectant 
looking to the future. This mood pervades the entire post- 
Exilic history, and—strangely enough—after every reverse it 
waked anew', to stronger life than before. In Duhm's fine words : 
“ In this expectant attitude, this ceaseless anticipation of fulfil¬ 
ment, there lives an inextinguishable impulse of humanity to 
reach the highest goal. The impatience, the shortsightedness, 
the precipitancy in it are the transient—though ever-rerarrinE 
—admixtures of human immaturity. But in that impulse is 
revealed the divine force by which humanity is being raised from 
the dust to the eternal." * 

The opposite pole of Jewish piety was, as is well known, 
legalism. It was based on the Priests* Code, Introduced by 
Ezra in the year 444 or, perhaps more correctly, 43a. Its intro¬ 
duction gave expression to the reaction against a renewed 
secularization of life which had found its way into the young 
community on the heels of a relaxation of the original exclusive¬ 
ness of the returned exiles.* In the words of a contemporary 
writer,® the community was like a cluster of grapes which at first 

• Fi. xxvii, 4. * Lev. sud. m. 

* Dot Sveh Hubii^k p. 4J, 

‘ The resumptiMi of a fistcdTeinpte wnrice from jrO seewB to liAvt husJded 
«4) eicpuuivfi mevcaieiil ; see my book, Di* SUilunf tier IfracUffn vnd der 
Jvdfn rtt Ami rrundm, p. 136 ft. * tiu Ixv. 8. 
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sight one was tempted to destroy, but which nevertheless con¬ 
tained good wine. Righteous and wicked were found together. 
Here we already see the division of the community into two 
camps 1 which runs through all the after-time, - and which also 
forms the foundation on which the literature of Proverbs and 
the Psalms is built. * The sticking thing is that the contrasts 
were pore and more felt to be definitive and absolute. The 
boundary lines were fixed, and there was no middle position. 
The parties hated each other with a deadly hatred, and the 
religious ideal became more and more a separatist one. This is 
seen with special clearness in the fanatical rigorism with which 
Ezra took action against the mixed marriages of his day.® A 
ruthless objectivity, based only on the rigid letter of the com¬ 
mandment, stifled in Ezra that warm feeling of humanity which 
pulsated through Hosea s touching message, and which is again 
felt a proof that it could not be entirely suppressed—in the 
Books of Ruth and Jonah. In the spirit of this new religious 
ideal of Ezra men sought to work out their salvation in fear and 
trembling, 4 encouraged by the conviction that it was only in a 
return to obedience to the law that" life ” was to be found.® 

The new law the Priests Code—^separates the Jews as a holy 
people from all the rest of the world, in order to unite them to 
their God by the rule of obedience to a rigidly constituted ritual. 
In its entirety this cultus was the outstanding means of propiti¬ 
ation, the one way to regain a good standing with God. Here 
we see again victoriously breaking through the ancient idea of 
the eflScacy of the cultus. But it is not the same as it formerly 
was. The experiences of the national downfall and of the Exile 
had not been without result. The point of view of atonement 
or expiation, to which the entire cultus was now subordinated, 
had the effect of bringing new sacrifices—sin offerings and guilt 
offerings—into the forefront, and making a new feast—the Day 
of Atonement—the crown of all the services of the cultus.® It 
also gave the cultus a different character. Instead of the festal 


This comes out in Tnto-Isaiah (Is. Ivi-brvi) and especially in Malachi 
- Supra, pp. 232 t. 334 f. 

•* Ezra ix f. 


* Ezra ix, 4, x, 3; Is. Ixvi, 2, 5. 5 Neh. ix, 29. 

* Other new feasts were the New Year (Lev. xxiii, 23 • Num 
Purim (Esther ix, 29), the Dedication of the Temple (i Macc. iv s6 • 
22). and the Day of Nicanor (i Macc. vii, 49) 
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joy which had hitherto found expression in eating and drinking 
before Jahveh we have now the terrible earnestness of a diflScult 
obedience, which runs to excess in the bringing of all kinds of 
offerings, in fasts and in penances, and in blood ceremonies. 
Now that the laity could no longer offer these, they continually 
increased in number and value in the hands of the priests.^ The 
paraphernalia of sacrifice and cultus grew more and more com¬ 
plicated, and the more perfect it became the more efficacy .was 
attributed to it in itself. It became an opus operatum, inde¬ 
pendent of the personal participation of the individual. This 
also was a direct development of germs found in Deuteronomy.* 
In this respect it is-instructive to find that the burnt offering 
now received a superior position to that of the bloodless meal 
offerings, and that pari passu with this more attention was now 
given to the collective sacrifices than to private offerings. As a 
result of all this there came both into life and into the cultus 
a large number of practices which were non-Jewish in origin. 
The best method of making heathenism harmless was to absorb 
it I Even the gods of alien peoples had to do duty in helping 
to enlarge the Court of Jahveh and act as His angels.* Indeed, 
in all that Judaism absorbed from heathenism it saw a kind of 
spiritual tribute paid by other faiths to that of Jahveh ; and it 
received it as readily as it received at a later time those sacrifices 
with which foreigners did homage to the God of the Jews in the 
Temple at Jerusalem.^ In the Book of Malachi® we meet the 
thought that all the worship in the world belongs to Jahveh. 

The religion of the post-Exilic community, however, comprised 
more than legalism and cult-observances. It was far more com¬ 
plex than that. Their teachers of Wisdom " re-echo the ancient 
prophetical teaching—not cultus, but ethos. And the urgency 
and the emphasis with which they invite men to listen to their 
instruction, and praise its blessings as contrasted with all religion 

^ The annual sacrifices of the community required 1093 lambs, 113 bulls, 
37 rams, 32 goats; also 150*6 epka of fine flour, 342*08 hin of wine, and an 
equal amount of oil (cf. my Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments (Stade, 
vol. ii), p. 30)* * Supra, p. 374. 

3 Dan. X, 13, 20; Ps. Iviii, 2, bcjodi, i, 6; and supra, p. 359. 

* See my Das religionsgeschicktliche Problem des Spdijudeniums, p. 20. 

» Mai. i, II. Cf. the saying of Vishnu, “ Even those who sacrifice to other 
gods are really sacrificing to Me" (Hopkins, The Religions of India (1895), 
p. 395 . ^0^ 0 * 
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that conjines itself to the priictici:3 of the cuttus, create the 
impncssiati tliat there was a competitive struggle between influ¬ 
ences trying with unequal means, but with equal zeal, to bring 
the community into a condition ptoasiiig to God, both equally 
conscious of having their roots in the faith of God. To pass 
muster before Gnd (hut before men also^), that was what Wisdom 
undertook to teach; and whereas the cultus, with at bottom 
the same object in view, was more a matter fur the collective 
community, Wisdom directed its efforts ad heminetn ® with a 
more pastoral purpose. It thus took a far deeper grip of dally 
life, permeating it with instructiiin and counseL He who attends 
to it is not only good, but wise, for Wisdom also shows the path 
to happiness aad prosperity. 

But, it was asked, is it the case that the good man prospers f 
Is not the teaching of experiuuee rather that mnocent men suffer ? 
Of course, appearances might be deceptive—no eye can see into 
the Secret places of the licart. Thus there W'as always the possi- 
bihty of secret sins, or of sins which one had committed in the 
igtioranee of early youth, and the validity of the dogma of 
retribution was thus saved. It is also beyond question, it was 
said, that in spite of everything there is a very great amount of 
inward righteousness. And yet was it not still true that the 
wicked man prospered and the good man fared ill ? We have 
already seen in our section on literature how greatly this " Job's 
problem" occupied men*® minds, and how it became a theme of 
literary treatment.^ A resonant' yet ' shows that the good did 
not doubt their Gfid.^ And this brings us to what is best in 
post-Exilic religion. In the main the Fsaltcr, which is the child 
of the post-Exilic period, is the Bong of Songs of faith in God. 
Having their origin in a sense of need, in persecution and oppres¬ 
sion, the rsalma are the living witnesses that theirautbors sought 
help in God because they were irrefragably certain that in Him, 
and in Him alone, was help to be found. The main source of 
this certainty was the consciousness that the good man can ever 
and anon turn to God in prayer; and in its best forms this 
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consciotisnca* reach kcI the level of true inward delight m God.^ 
There ia another thing. We read God’s word and find in it 
promises which God must make good. And the fact that an 
indissoluble lie binds God to l iis people is for tlie indiv idual such 
an inexhaustible source of comfort Lliat he eagerly turns to the 
history of the nation to strengthen hinuself with the thonghts of 
selection and eketioitp guidance and preservation. In addition to 
history there is nature^ in whose greatness and orderliness one 
secs evidence of God’s Strong hand and of Hia goodness. That is 
the thought of Deutero- Isaiah. Tlic Creato r becomes the Helpc r. 
And in its turn personal experience of the Idndly I«iading of God 
becomes the strongest motive to faith in His providence* And 
in the further thought of God’s forgiving grace, and the ccssatioa 
of HiS anger, there is opened up a new aspect of faith in God— 
an aspect rich beyond others In comfort to the good man^ and 
one un which his longing hopes arc fixed. 

The traits of gentleness and mercy in the idea of God, so 
welcome to men who need help in so many different waySp also 
colour practical religion. Righteous living is mainly comprised 
in benevolence and charity^^ The ideal of life is seen embodied 
in a man like Job, who Could say of himself: ^ 

1 delivered poot men. wlicn they cried* 

The fatherless and hdpless ; 

IWrishiii^ people KUve me Uieir blessing* 

[ gladdest the lieart of the widgw ; 

1 wor# the robe of charity aad kinrlness. 

My justice was a tunic and a turban : 

I was eyes to the blind* 1 was feet to Ihe laiqe, 

I was a father to the poor* 

Taking up their cas*j though I knew them liot; 

I bmke the jaws gf the oppresisorfl. 

And forced their prey out of their teeth. 

These last wrds strike another note, which is heard to brcess 
in the Pflalma, and which introduces a grating discord into this 
whole conception of rcliginn—the thought of the enemies. It 
culminates in the constant prayer that all their malice and 
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Tv-ickediieaa may be avenged upon them. Tliis finds its explana¬ 
tion in the cleavage of the community, for in most casea, though 
not in aU, the enemies arc of the Jewish race. Here faith in 
God comes near to Lting degraded. Frequently God is degraded 
into a national and a party God. It is even one of His cJaltns 
to tlic praise of Hia people that Ho destroys their onemies-i 
Once more tJjore breaks through here a thought that lay at tliu 
basis of the ancient national religion—that the nation's foes were 
God s foes, and must be destroyed. This expectation Is the 
truest expression of the eschatological frame of mind. Apart 
from this the intUvidual still expects little for himself in the 
future. The ideas of the state after death continued to be 
pitched m a low key. Shcol was still the land of silence and 
forgettifig.® There all relationship to Jahveh "w^as broken 
This note rings out at times in the liopdess scepticism of Ecclesi¬ 
astes : " A Jive dog is better than a dead lion. The living know 
that they must die; but the dead know nothing, they have 
nothing for their labour." * Profounder natures, like the author 
of Job, battled their way to a more idealistic solution of the 
irraLmnal element m life. Yet what we find in Job « is only a 
jnd of gleam of the hope of resurrection, and nuthing more, 
iiut born of the soul's need and confident faith that hope emerges 
and breaks forth victoriously out of the specific faith in a 
Messianic future, in which the dead pious hearts shaU share.* 
it IS probable that a foreign faith, a Persian faith, had some 
inJlueiice on the development uf this Jewish conception.^ 

It may strike some readers that our study of Israel’s religious 
growUi and acWevcment has revealed far less dependence on 
other peoples than we have found in any other aspect of its 
civiliKatiun. That indicates where ferael’s originality lay It 
exhibited dependence in almost all other directions. Even when 
It gamed the political mastery over Canaan it became subject 
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to iliii people in its civilization.^ Bui in the sphere of religion, 
ia spite of much initial admixture, it succeeded in asserting its 
ii idepeiidciicc, and it finally prevailed. Nothing shows th is m nre 
clearly than a glanee at the much-discussed qoestiori of ‘’Babylon 
versus the Bible." It may suffice, goiog back for a moment again 
over some centunes,, to take as tHustration one typical instance. 
Every one flow knows that nmcli of the material rf the early 
Biblical narratives was borrowed from other sources, and speci¬ 
ally from Babylon. * For cxaniplcj the dependence of the Biblical 
narrative of the Flood on the Babylonian account of it is unmis¬ 
takable. But compare the two. The Babylonian version tells * 
how' tlic great gods were moved to bring about a flood. The 
actual motive that animated them is left unmentioned. The 
god Ea, however, anxious to save his favourite Ut-napishtim (the 
Babylonian Noah), betray'S to him what is iminincnt. Out of 
fear of the othergOds he doea this by stealth, whispering the plan 
of rescue at night at the bouse of reeds in which Ut-napishtim 
is aak-cp. When the watera wliich they have themselves sum¬ 
moned actually begin to rise fear seizes on the gods. They 
retrtsat and ascend to heaven, w'licrc they cower like frightened 
dogs. After the fltiod has abated the rescued Ut-napishtim 
offer? sacrifice. The gods, smelling the sweet savour, gather 
round him like flics, and endeavour to prevent Ed, who w'as the 
prime mover in Causing the flood, from enjoying any share, Bel 
conies forward, however, and W’hen he hears tliat one soul has 
been saved he is angry with the gods—especially with Es, who 
contrived the rescue. In return Ea covers hirn with vehement 
reproaches for having foolishly c:auscd a flood instead of some 
other catastrophe ! Wliere is there anything like this in the 
Hebrew naimtive ? Here all notes of mistrust and fear, petty 
resentment and repulsive: disputes among the gods, are absent. 
Everything has been, gathered up, of course with a wondrous 
aiithropomorphisTi], in the moral will of the one sole Jahveh. 
Wlien He sees the wickedness of men on the earth He repents 
that He created man, and in the bitterness of His heart He 
resolvo to cicst roy them. At the same time, however. He d ev iscs 
the deliverance of Noah—a deliverance dictated solely by ethical 
considerations, for Noah was found righteous. 
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This deliverance of the patriarch is, as it were, a prophecy. 
Whereas those religions from which of old the Hebrew religion 
borrowed have been swept away in the stormy waters of his¬ 
torical catastrophes, the Hebrew religion, changed indeed in 
many ways, has endured all down the centuries; and it is 
this fact that constitutes the abiding interest of Israel’s entire 
civilization. 
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Elon, in, note 4 

Eloth, 210, 219, 220 

Embroidery, 59 

Emerald, 177 

Emek Hammelek, 108, note 3 
En, 18 

En-gannim, 17 
En-mishpat, in 
En-Rimmon, 67 
En-Shemesh, 66, 105 
Encomi, 213 
Endor, 133 
Epha, 297. note 7 
Ephod, 248, 347, note 10 
Ephraim (district), 13 
Ephron, 228 
Epic poetry, 305 
Ereshkigal, 93 . note 2 
Esau, 203 

Eschatological psalms, 335 
Esther, Book of, 258 
Ethical teaching in Israel, 236, 381 
Ethiopians, 290 
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Ethnology of Hebrews, 289 f. 
Etymologies, popular, 67, note 5, 68, 
131, 302 

Euphemism, example of, 161 
Euphrates, river, 291 
Eve, 182 

Evil, ideas of, 271 f., 366 
Evil eye, 62, 174 

Exaggeration, common among the 
Hebrews, 226 
Excavation sites, 31 f. 

Execution, methods of, 271 1 , 281 f. 

Exile, the, 220, 256, 273, 376 

Exodus, the, 296 

Exorcism, 300 

Exposure stories, 47 

Ezekiel, 25, 372, and passim 

Ezeon-Geber, 210 

Fable (literary type), 336 
** Face of God," meaning of, 357 
Factories, 52, 216 
Faience, 87 

Fallow land, 199 f., 237 
Family, in ^e wide sense, 118* 149 
Family life, 185-193 
Famine, 19 

Fasting, 191, 256, 364, 379 
Father, rights of, 152, 188, 349 
Fauns, 71, note 5 
Feasts, 112, 135 
Fertility of Palestine, 15! 

Festivities, 187 
Field, spirits of the, 70 f. 

Fig-trees, 24, 201 

Figs, 17, 24, 48, 182, 202, 298 

Figures (ceramic), 89 f. 

Finger rings, 61 
Fireplace, 54 

First-bom, sacrifice of, 102 f., 138 ; 

privileges of, 163 
Firstlings, 350 f., 359 
Fish, 60, 180 
Fish-market, 180 
Fishers and fishing, 203 f. 

Flax, 169 

Flints, 35, 58 

Flood, the, 56, 230, 383 f. 

Flora of Palestine, 24 f. 

Flour, 180 
Flute, 310 

Food, 1271, 179 i.; restrictions, 
130 f.. 185, 279; offerings, 351, 
note 3 

Forced labour, 251 

Forest, amount of, in Palestine, 25 

Fortifications, 55 

Foundation-stones, laying of, 73 f., 
201,187 
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Foxes, 21, 201 

Friendship, viewed as a ' covenant,* 

231 

Fruits, 17, 182 
Fuel, 27 
Fullers, 217 
Fullers* Field, 218 
Fullers* Well, 105 
Furniture, 170 

Future, expectation of, 267 ff., 381 f. 

Gabriel, 35^ note 1 
Gad, 98 ^ . 

Gaddiel, 98, note 4, 107, note 15 
Gadmelek, 98, note 4 
Galbanum, as cosmetic, 218 
Galilee, 13 
Gain, 99 

Game, animals, 58, 180, 183, 203 

Gardens, 202 

Garlic, 1.81 

Gate, the c;ity-:, 227. 

Gate-keepers, 222 
Gath, 90 

Gath-Rinmion, 67 
Gaza, 68, note 5 
Gazelle's Nose, Land of the, 48 
Geba, 207 

Gebal, 67, note 4, 85 

Gehazi, 223 

Gemalli, 131 

Genealogy, 120, 290 

Gennesareth, Lake, 13, 17 

Geographia, IdrlsVs, 22 

Geographical ideas of Hebrews, 289 f. 

Ger (proper name), 151 

Ger, stranger, 284, note 1 

Gerar, 142 

Germans, 43, 237, note 10 
Geshur, 246 

Gesture, love of, among the Hebrews, 
224 f., 229, 269, 307, note 10 
Gethsemane, 202, note 8 
Gezer, 32, 49, 60, 207 
Gherkins, 181 
Ghor, 14 
Giants, 43 
Gibea, 245 

Gibeon, 105, 209, note 5 
Gideon, 149, 225, 241, 254 ff. 

Gihon, 291 
Gilead, 14 f. 

Gilgal, 41, note 2 
Gilgilja, 41, note 2 
Girdle, 171, 174 
Glass, 61, 87 
Glass beads, 62 
Glaucus, 231 

** Glory of God,** as a divine name, 357 
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Goat, 24, 125/179 

God. submission to. 30. 365; judg¬ 
ment of, 270 f.; dwelling-place of, 
355 f.; fear of. 366; trust in, 380 
Goethe, 297, note 8, 340, note i 
Gold, 214 f., 234 1. 249 ff. 

Goldsmiths, 214 
Goliath, 226 
Gomer, 155, note 2 
Goose, as sacrifice, 58 
Granite, 209 f. 

Grapes, 17, 184, 202 
Graves, 40, 192 f. 

Greeks, 30, 290, 306 
Greenstone. 61 
Greeting^, 223 
Gregory VII, 259, note i 
Gudea of Lagash, 47 
Guilt, objective view of, 278 f. 

Gule^, 41, note 2 
Guthe, H^mann, 32 

j. V , V 

Hadad, 65, 67 
Hadad-ezer, 67, note 13 
Hadad-Rimmon, 68 
Hagab, 131 

Hagabah, 131 ^ • 

Hagar, 153 

Haggai. 377 

Hagiar Kim, 42 

Haifa, 48, note 3 

HaU. 19 

Hairdressing. 133, I74 25^ 

Hal, 118, note 2 
Halil, 310 

Ham (son of Noah). 290 
Hamasa, 75, note 5 
Hamath, 12, note 2 
Hammurabi, 46, 51, I95» 274» 

299 

Handicrafts, 26-30, 194-222 
Hannah, 150, 159 
Hannibal, 353, note 7 
Har-El. 69 
Har-hab-Baala, 109 
Har-Heres, 66 
Har-jearim, 25 
Haran, 66 

Harbours, lack of, 27. 219 
Harem, 149, 163. 206, 241, note 4, 246 
Haremheb, 89, note 2 
Harlots, 233 
Harp, 307 

Harvest, i99 i songs, 324 
Hathor. 86, 109 
HatimTej. 117, note 4 
Havilah, 178 
Hazael, 226 
Hazir, 131 


Hazor, 207 
Hazdzerdh, 310 f. 

Hearth, 170 
Heathen, 376 

Heaven. 126. 287 f.. 356; reservoirs 
of, 18, 286 f.; council of, 358; God 
of. 358 

Hebrew language, 302 

Hebron, 27, 64 

Hiddd, 324 

Hellenes, 28, 306 

Heman, minstrel clan, 308 

Henadad, 67, note 13 

Hepa, 97 

Herder, J. G., 314 

Herds, 16, 20, 129, 197 

Herem (the ban), 84, note 5, 138, 263 

Heres, 66 

Hermon, 12, 19, 25, note 2 
Herod, 203 
Herodotus, 300, 358 
Heshbon, 319 
HetcercB, 233 
Hezekiah, 207 
Hi^apolis. 205 
Hierodules, 99, no 
Hieroglyphics, 84 
Higa, 318 
High places, 104 f. 

High priests, 295 f., 308, 377 f. 

Himation, 172 

Hinduism, 72, note i 

Hinnatuni, 82 

Hiram of T>Te, 204 

Historical knowledge of Hebrews. 

Historical psalms. 336; wntmgs,340 n. 
Hittites, 31, 44. 90 f. 

Hizme, 74, note 5 

Holiness. 255 f.. 261.263.370; Law of. 


Homer (quoted), 231, 256, note 10 

Homer (measure), 297 

Honey, 15, 17. 180 

Horeb, 356 

Horites, 36, note 2. 83 


Horses, 62, 197. 219. 223 
Horus. 63, note 3 ; eyes, 63, 87 
Hosannah, 268 
Hosea (king), 295. note 9 
Hosea (prophet), 159. 327 
Hosea (the name), 216, note 3 
Hospit^ity, 119. 186 
Hours, time divided into, 294 
House, 167 ff.; furniture of, 37 ; 
deity of, 166; building, 187; con¬ 
secration of, 187, 261, 325 ; work, 
217 f. 

Household goods, 37 f., 170 i- 
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Huleh, plain of, 24 
Human sacrifices, 102, 138, 350 f. 
Humanity, growing tendency toward, 
51. 238, 261, 266, 271 
Hunting, 203 
Hyacinth, 177 
Hyksos, 50 

Hymns and hymnody, 317 f., 334 f. 
Hyssop, 241, 349, note i 

'' I " (of the Psalms), 333 

Ibex. 60, 180 

Ibzan, III, note 4 

Idols, 38 

//ant, 86, note i 

Ili-milki, 108, note 3 

Iliad (quoted). 231, 256, ncAe 10 

Illness, 72. 298 1, 365 

//«, 86, note i 

Images, 347 f. 

Imhotep, 94 
Immanuel, 16, note i 
Incense, 218 ; -stands, 210 
India, 134, 304, 358, 379 
Individualism. 370, 376 
Indo-Germans, 44, 170 
India, 44. note 2 

Inheritance, rights of, 154,161,163 f., 
241 

Ink. 96, 312, note 5 
Inns, 187 

Inscriptions, 209, 214, 313 
Instruments, musical, 307 ff. 
Intermarriage, 145, 378 
Ir-Shemesh, 66 
Irak, 240 
Irbid, 43 

Irby, traveller, 42 
Iron, 22, 90 f., 211 

Isaac, meaning of name, 339; bless¬ 
ing of. 324 
Isaiah, 327 
Ish chajil, 262, note 2 
Ish-Bai, 353, note 7 
Ishbosheth, 353, note 7 
Ishmael, 153, 338 
Ishtar, 99, note 5 
Isis, 347 

Islam, 138, 147, 224 
Ivory, 61, 214 f., 219 

Jaar, 25 

Jabbok, river, 23 
Jabesh, 105. 254, 260 
Jabne-El, 107, note 16 
Jachin, 205, note 4 
Jacob, 103, 151, 324 
Jacob-El, 108, note 4 
Jael, 119, 158 


Jaflfa, 26 

Jahveh, 352; Ark of, 137 f., 205, 
211 


Jahveh-zebaoth, 129, 254 
Jahvist, the, 290, 343 
Jair, III, note 4, 142 
Japanese poetry, 314. note 4 
Japhia, 84, note i 
Jarmuth, river. 86, note 5 
Jasper, 177 
Jebel l^rad, 23 
Jebusites, 56 

Jeduthun (minstrel clan), 308 
Jehoash, 337 
Jehoiakim, 252 
Jehoiakin, 294 
Jehoram, 295 and notes 
Jehosadak, 295 
Jehosaphat, 210 
. ehosheba, 65, note 4 
Jehovistic writer, 343 
Jehu, 295, note 9, 362 
Jeketi. 81, note 5 
Jephthah, 154 
Jephthah-El, 72 
Jerahme-El, 165, note 4 
Jeremiah, 230. 327 
Jericho. 13, 55 
Jeroboam I, 214 
Jeroboam II, 214 
Jerome. 68 


Jerusalem, 29, 108, note 3, 207 fif., 
251 ff., 273. 352 f., 371 
Jesse, 243. 247 
Jesus, son of Mary, 223 
Jesus, son of Sirach, 232, 302 
Jethro, 265 
Jewellery, 177 fi. 

Jezebel, 159, note 7 
Jezreel, plain of, 12, 143 
Jibleam, 56 
Jiipe-El. 72 
Joab, 245 

Job, Book of, 330 f. 

Job-El (the name), 354 
Jdbel, 310, note 12 
Jochabed, 136, note 3 
Joel, 20 
Jonadab, 362 
Jonah. 131, 378 
Jonathan, 172, 231 
Jordan, river, 13 f.; the land east of 
the, 14 

Joseph, 25, 137, 142, 272, 302, 337 

Joseph-El, 108, note 4 

Joshua, 25, 265 

Josiah, 268 

Jotham (king), 207 
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Jotham (son of Gideon), parable of, 
336 f. 

Jubilee, year of, 201 

Judah (tribe), 145 

Judah (district), 13 

Judas Maccabaeus, 255 

Judges, 241, 267 

Judges, Book of, 241 

Judgment, Day of, 311 

Jugs, uses of, in early times, 57 

Juno, worship of, 107 

Jurisprudence, 275-284 

Justice, administration of, 265 f. 

Kadesh (goddess), no 
Kadesh (place), 141 
Kdddsh, 99, note \ 

Kdhin, 139 
Kalamu, 253 
Kalevala, 314, note 7 
Km. i8i 
Kdlil. 351, note 2 
Kallirrhoe, 18 
Kanuris, 43 
Kamak, 79 
Kdsir, 352 
Kedar, 125, 307 

(faierodules), 99, notes 4 and 

5. no 

Kemach. 180, note 18 

Kenite hypothesis, 136, note 3 

Kenites, 91, 125 

Keren jdbel, 310, note 12 

Ketura, 150 

Keys, 212 

Khazrai, 144 

Ki'db, 64 

Kibla, 356, note i 

Kina. 320 

Kinahna (Canaan), 45 
Kingdom, rise of the, 242 
Kings, B^ks of, 340 f. 

Kings, mowings of the, 252 ; Court of 
the, 340 ff.; part played by, 253 f., 
262 

Kinndr. 309 

Kirjath-Baal, 107, note 12 
Kirjath-jearim, 25 
K^ath-nasib, 71 
K^ath-sepher, 94 
Kish, 165 
Kishon, river, 12 

Kissing, as a form of greeting, 224 f. 
Kitchen articles, list of, 170 
KUhards. 311 
Knives, 37, 58, 77 
'* Know," to, 189, note 9, 285 
Knowledge, Hebrew, 284-306 
Kdhen, 139 


Korah, 278, note 1 
Korahites, 336 
Koran, the, ^88 
Kudur>Mabuk, 47 

Laban, 151 
Lachish, 31, 41, 55 
Lahmu, 65, note 4 
Lakes, 16 
Lamech, 150 

Lamech, Song of, 121, 129 
Lamentations, B^k of, 319 f. 
Lamps, 60, 126, 189 
Lapis lazuli, 215 
Lamaca. 213 

Law, 275, 285, 372, 374-378 
Leah, 117, 131, 150, 158, 189 
Leather, 125, 217 

Leave-taking, ceremonies at, 187, 
308 

Leaven, 181, 348 
Lebanon, 200-208, and passim 
Lebanon forest-house, 206 
L^cha^m, 178, note 6 
Leek, 181 

Legalism, transition to, 371, 377 

Lemuel, 330 

Lentils, 142 

Leopard, 21 

Leprosy, 300 

Letters found in Taanach, 98, no 
Letters of alphabet, origin of, 53, 
97 

Levi, 363 

Levirate marriage, 133 

Levites. 363, 372 

Lex talionis, 276 

Libnah, 67, note i 

Life, Egyptian symbol of, 62 

Lighting of house, 168 

Lightning, 98, 288 

Limestone, 23 

Linen, 171, 174 

Lions, 20, 193 

Literature, Hebrew, 312-346 
Litter (chair), 223 
Loango, 149, note 9 
Locksmiths, 212 
Locusts, 20, 128 
Loincloth, 58, 127, 171 
Lot, the sacr^, 137, 139, 364 
Lotus, 310 

Love, apples, 142; free, 232 f. 

songs, 309, 321 L 
Lugalzaggisi, 47 
Lute, 307 
Luther, 332 ft 
Luxury, 177, 183, 235 
Lydda, 26 
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Lydians, 290 
Lye, 217 

Maacha, 246 
Ma*^taphoth» 174, note 16 
Macalister, R. A. Stewart, 32, 36^ 88, 
356, note 7 
Maccabees, the, 259 
Machpelah, 228 
Magic, 62, 300 
Mahane-Dan, 108, note 4 
Mahol, 329 
Mail (armour), 79, 89 
Malachi, 379 

Malaria, chief illness of Palestine, 20 
Manasseh (king), 207, 370 
Manasseh (tribe), 225, 241 
Manasseh (heretic), 363, note 8 
Manat, 98, note 5 
Mandrakes, 153 
Manna, 286 
Mareshah, 36 
Markets, 186, 228 

Marriage, 117,149,188 ; mixed, 145 ; 
by contract, 155 f.; by capture, 
157 f., 189; by purchase, 157; 
by service, 157 
Masak, 31 1 , note 3 
Mashach, 113, note 306, note 6 
Mdshdl, 329 
Mashrdkith, 310, note 10 
Maskir, 247 

Massa, kingdom of, 330 
Massebas, 103, 354 
Massekdh, 347, note 10 
Massoth, Feast of, 181, note 3, 351 
Mastabas, 74, note 5 
Mastic-tree, 25 
Mati'ilu, 231, note 3 
Matriarchate, 118 f. 

Meals, 183 
Meat, 127, 179 
Medical aid, 298 ff. 

Medicine, 24 

Mediterranean Sea, ii, 291 
Megalithic structures, 40 f. 

Megiddo, 32, 53, 207 f. 

M*kashsheph, 300, note 2 
Melchizedek, 108 
Melek, 108 
Melons, 181 
Memshath, 216 
Mena'ane'im, 31 1 , note 8 
Menahem, 252 
Menhirs, 41 

Mephibosheth, 353, note 7 
Meribaal, 246, 353 
Memeptah, 124 
Merom, Lake of, 13 


Mesha, 250, 253, 263 
Mesiltaim, 311, note 6 
Mesopotamia, 46 
Messianic hopes, 273, 383 f. 

Mesusa, 168, note 14 
Metals, 90 
Metre (mixed), 316 
Metrical art, 316; forms, 327 
Micah (prophet), 327 
hlicah (Ephraimite), 347, 363 
Micaiah, 162, note 1 
Mice, their connexion with plague, 
300 f. 

hlichal, 246 
Midbdr, I'j 
IkCdges, 20 
Mid^nites, 62,"i8i 
Midwives, 222 
Migdal-El, 107, note 16 
Migdal-Gad, ^ * 

Milcom, 108, note 3, 368 
Militia sacra, 258 
Milk'127, 179^1 
** Milk and honey," 15 f. 

Milk-ili, 108, note 3 
Milk-uru, 106, note 3 
Millet, 181 
Mills, 38, 194 
Mina (measure), 297 
Minerals, 22 
Minhdh, 351, note 3 
Minium, 171, 306, note 5 
Mint, 182 

Miriam, Song of, 318 
Mirrors, 179 
Mishpachah, 118 
Mishpdtim, 344, note 5 
Mispah, 207 
Mitanni, 109, note 8 
Mithpahat, 174, note 16 
Mitra, 44, note 2 
Moab, 250 
Mohar, 156 
Moloch, 108, note 3 
Monarchy, rise of, 241 f. 

Money, 196, 280 
Monkeys, 219 

Monogamy, transition to, 159 

Monoliths, 100 

Monotheism, 98, 135 

Months, naYnes of, 294 

Moon, the, 298; new, 135,186, note i, 
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Moon-god, 135 
Moons as amulets, 61 f. 

Moral teaching, 236, 381 
Moses, 63, 136, 186, 265, 318; 

blessing of, 324 

Mother, status of, 118, 152, 188 
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Mother Earth, i88 
Mount of God, ^gi 
Mourners, professional, 320 
Mulberry, 24, 182 
Mules, 197 

Music, 129, 302, '307 ff. 

Musical terms and instruments, 307 flf. 
Must (half-fermented grape-juice), 
184 

Mustard, 182 

Mut (goddess), 86, no^e 5 

Mutton, 179 • 

Mycenaean pottery, 60, 87, 216 
Myrrh, 178, 217 
Myrtle, 217 

Mythical thought, 288 f. 

Mythology, 288 f., 338 
Myths, 337 

Nabal, 197 

Nabateans, 39, 362, no/d 10 , 

Ndbi, 360, and note 8 . * 

Nablus, 26 

Naboth, 203, 251 ^ . • 

Nachalah, 239, note 7 
Nachali-El, 107, note 15 . 

Nahal, 18 

Nahal-eshcol, 17 

Nahor, 152, note i 

Nahum, 216, note 3 

** Name ** of God, 357 

Names, giving of, 161 

Naram-Sin, 47 

Nasatya, 44, note 2 

Nathain, 162, 337 

Nationail assembly, 228, 251, 274 

Nations, list of, 289 ff. 

Nature, observation of, 289, 291, 321, 

327. 336 

Nature-spirits, 134 
Nawih, 142, note 3 
Nazareth, 34 
Nazirite, 184, 236, 362 
Nebel, 126, note 4, 309 
Nebo, 65 

Nebuch^nezzar, 226 
Necho, Pharaoh, 374 
Necht-Amon, 84, note 7 
Negeb, the, 291 
Neheiniah, 25, 303 
Neolithic Age, 36, 44 
Nergal, 6t, 65 

New Year’s Day, 294, 378, note 6 

Nibelungenlied, 315 

Nicanor, Day of, 378, note 6 

Night-watchman, 222 ; song of, 325 

Nile, river, 83, 291 

Nilus, St, 124 

Ninib, 65 


Nippur, 220 

Noah, 293, 324 ; blessing of, 324 

Nob, 244 

Nofr symbol, 61 

Nomadic life, 123 f.; ideal of life, 
140 

'No-r-p*-a, 72, note 9 
North, as dwelling-place of the deity 
291 

Nostrificatton, 188 
Nuhassi, 113 

Numbers, sacred, 64, 298; exagger¬ 
ated, 225, 258 
Numerical aphorisms, 314 
Nun (name), 131 
Nurses, 222 
Nuts, 182 

Oaks, 24 
Oaths, 269 
Obadiah, 247, note 7 
Oboth, 133 
Observances, 374 
Og, 23 

Oil, 25, 175, 180, 202 ; presses, 39 
57, 202 

Ointment, 178, 217 
*0/dA. 351, note i 
Olive-tree, 24, 201 f. 

Olives, 24 

Olivet, Mount, 105 

Omar (Caliph), 240 

Onter (measure), 297, note 7 

Omri, 208, 252 

Onion, 181 

Onyx, 177 

Ophel, 56 

C^hir, land of, 178, 219 
Ophra, 105 

Opus spicatum, 53 ; operatum, 379 
( 5 r, 270, note 6 

Oracle, 255 ; of the arrow, 270 
Oranges, 182, note 19 
Ores, 22 

Orientation, ideas of, 29^ 

Originality of Israel's religion, 382 f. 

Orion, 67, note 1 

Ornaments, 61, 138, 177 

Orphans. 51, 238. 283, 381 

Osiris. 84 

Ostriches, 241 

Oxen, 198 

PAbi, 94, note 2 
Painting, 306 
Palace, 205 
Palathe, 182, note 12 
Palaeolithic Age. 35, 63 
Palermo Stone, 48 
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Palestine, ii ff. 

Palestine (the name). 12, note 3 
Palms, 202 

Pan-Babylonian theory, 129 
Panic fear, 261 
Paphos, 205, note 4 
Papyrus, 24, 97 
Parable, 336 
Paradise, 15 

Parallelism in Hebrew poetry, 313 f. 
Parents and children, 162 f. 

Parosh, 132 
Particularism, 374 
Party spirit, 232, 334 
Paschal feast, 137 
Passover, Feast of, 137, 348 
Passports, 82 
Patriarchate, 149 
Paul, St, 175, 197 
Peacocks, 219 
Pelethites, 262 
Pen-Amon, 84, note 7 
Penal law, 278 f. 

Pene-Baal, 84, note 7, 357, note 9 
Peni-El (Penu-El), 84, note 7,107, note 
16 

P^ninim, 177, note 16 
Peninnah, 150, 177, note 16 
Pentagram, 297 
Pentateuch, 129, 345 f. 

Peor, 105 
Pepi, 48, 57 
Perfume, 6l, 177 
Persian Gulf, 46 
Persian policy, 273 
Persians, 273 
Pesach, 303, note 12 
Pesanterin, 311 
Pesel, 347, note 10 
Pestilence, 300, note 8 
P^igil, 174, note 1 
Petra, 39 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 31, 41 
Pharisees, 226 
Philadelphia, 23 
Philistia, 13 
Philistines, 90 

Philosophy, absence of, among the 
Hebrews, 306, 332 
Phinehas, 363, note lo 
Phoenicians, 207 f., 214 
Phrygia, 216 
Phylacteries, 139, note 6 
Physiology, Hebrew ideas of, 299 
Piety, filial, 163 
Pigs, wild, 201 

Pilgrimage, songs of, 314, note 4 
Pine-tree, 210 f. 

Pirathon, m, note 4 
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Pisgah, 105 
Pistaccio nuts, 182 
Plague, 300 
Plants, 24 
Plastic art, 306 
Playground, 162 
Pleiades, 287, 298 
Pliny, 77 

Plough, 38, 59, 198 
Poetry, 305 
Polyandry, 116, 149 
Polydemonism, 69, 135 
Polygamy, 149 
Polynesia, 112. note 7 
Polytheism, Amorite and Canaanite, 
98 

Pomegranates, 24, 182 
Pools, 209 

Poor-legislation, 237 f. 

Poplar, white, 24 
Porcelain, 61, 92 
Possession, demoniacal, 301 f. 
Pottery, 23, 59, 215 
Poultry, 58, 183, 199 
Praise, songs of, 334 f. 

Prayer. 169, 258, 381 f.; penitential, 

334 f- 

Preventatives against evil influences, 
i6o, 162 

Priesthood, 362 f. 

Priests, 248, 297 

Priests’ Code, 283 f., 290, 345, 378 
Processional pace, 320 
Property, 149, 164 

Prophets, message of the, 257, 360, 
369 f.; style of, 327 
Prose and poetiy, 313 
Protective relation^p, 119! 
Protesilaus, 261 

Proverbs, 326, 329 f.; Book of, 
330 

Psalms, as literature, 332 f.; of 
Solomon, 335 
Psaltery, 311 
Ptah, 84 
Ptah-hotep, 330 
Ptolemy, 375 
Puberty rites, 112 f., 162 
Public assembly, 274 
Pun^ments, 155, 163, 271, 279 f. 
Purim, Feast of, 344, 378, note 6 
Purple, 173 f., 215 f., 273 

Rabbath-Ammon, 23 
Rachel, 153 
Rahab, 233 

Rain, names for, 18, 37 
Ramah, 207 
Raznman, 65 
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Rammannirari I, 92, 113 
Ra'moth, 177, note 16 
Rattles, 311 
Ravens, 182 
R^cUah, 174, note 12 
Rebeck, 1501, 158 
Rebirth, ideas of, 75 f. 

Rechabites, 184, 236, 362 
Red colour, protective use of, 177, 
note 16 

Red Sea, Song of the, 318 
R*d\dim, 174, note 17 
Rehoboam, 207 

Religion of Amorite period, 65 ff.; 
of Canaanite period, 97 ff.; of 
nomads, 129 ff.; of Israel, 346 ff. 
Renan. J. E., 135 
Rephaim, 35 
Re^eph, 98 
Resin, 25 

Resurrection, a mere hope, in Israel, 

382 

Retribution, doctrine of, 343 
Return from Exile, 376 f. 

Reuben, 146 

Revolutionary song of Sheba, 318 

Rhinoceros, 285 

Rhyme, 316 

Rhythm, 307, 315 

Rich and poor, 233 f. 

Riddles, 190, 321 f. 

Riding, 12, 260 
Righteousness of God, 373 
Rimmon, 67 f. 

Rimmon-perez, 67 
Roads, 27, 84 

Romance (literary type), 339 
Romans, 253, 320 
Rome, 259 
Roof, 168 f. 

Rubber, 24 
Ruth, 158, 228, 340 

Sabbath, 134, 352, 375 
Sabbatic year, 200 
Sabellianism, 357 
Sabka, 311 

Sacrifice, meaning of, 350; human, 
102 

Sagas, 293, 338 ; cycles of, 293, 340 

Sahara, 190 

Sahura, 48 

Salem, 108, note 3 

Salt, 23. 160, 182 

Salvation, prophecies of, 327 

Salve, 61 ; -mixers, 217 

Samaria (district). 13 

Samson, 66, 70, 149, 254 

Samuel, 242 


Sanctity, state of, 256 
Sanctuary, 340, 349 
Sandals, 176 

Sanhedrin, germ of the, 273 
Sapphire, 177 
Sar'a, 70 

Sarah (wife of Abraham), 150 

Sarah (in Book of Tobit), 189 

Sarepta, 27, note i, 359 

Sargon of Agada, 47 

Satan, the, 299, 358 

Sat3rrs, 86 

Saul, 84, 225, 245 

Saws (tools), 58 

Scapegoat, 135 

Scarab, 48 f., 61, 87, 213 

Schools, 162 

Sciatic nerve, 185, 339 

Sc5rthians, 216 

Seal cutters, 62, 214 

Seals, as ornament, 61, 178, 214 

S^Wsfm, 177, note 12 

Second sight, 324 

S^ddkdh, 239, note 4 

S^dinim, 174, note i 

Sela-ha-Rimmon, 67 

Selah, 307, note 7 

Selim I, 224 

Selselim, 311, note 6 

Senir, 25, note 3 

Sennacherib, 226, 300, 309, 319 

Seraph, 358 

Serpent, 63, 339. 358; worship of, 63, 

132. 358. 370 

Servility, 224 f. 

Sesostris I, 49 
Sesostris II, 49 

Seth (deity). 63, note 3, 70, note i 
Sethos II, 91, 124 

Seven, significance of the number, 298 
Sewing. 59 

Sexagesimal system, 297 
Shdhudth, 352 
Shdlish, 311, note 5 
Shalisha, loy, note 11 
Shallots, origin of name, 181 
Shalmaneser, 108, note 3 
Shdmar, 374, note 7 
Shamash, 65, 284 
Shamgar, 69, note i 
Shanfara, 121 
Shaphan, 132 
Sharon, plain of, 13 
Sheba, Queen of, 173, 178, 249 
Shechem, 242 

Sheep, 24, 179; shearing of, 188, 
348 ; skin of. 59 

Shekel, 164, note 3, 175, note 4, 297 
Shekhdr, 184 
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Shelem, 350, note 10 
Shells, 62 
Shem, 290 
Shemesh, 65 

Sheol, the underworld, 289, 367. 382 
Shephela, 13 
Shepherds, X 95 ff. 

Shesh^ note 1 
Shiloh, 137, I53\ 

ShipbuHding, 216 
Shiphcha, 118 
Shipping, 13, 210 
Shittim, 105, 29 

Shiva-worship, 107 
Shoes, 127, 176 
5 Ad/ar, 310 f. 

Sh6f€t, 253 . 

Shuab, 145 
Shual, 131 

Shuking, Chinese philosopher, 343, 
note 4 

Shulamite, the* 125, 191 
Shulchan, 126, noU 1 
Shunem, 1^9, itg, 19^, note i - 
Shushan:(Susa), 63, 275 
Sibitti, 65, note'\ ' 

Siloam inscription, 209. 313 ; tunnel, 
208 f. 

Silver, 61, 219, 235, 252 
Simeon, 131, 146 
Sin, 365 f. 

Sin (deity). 65 

•Sinai, Mount, 91, 356 J " 
Sinai (deity), 136 - 

Sinaitic inscriptions, 93 
Sinuhe, f., 48 f., 58 
Sirocco, 18 
Sisera, 117, 172 f. 

Sistra, 100, 311 
Skins, 36 . 

Slaves, 163-167; fem^e, 149^.1 
229 f.; emancipation of, 166 
Smiths, 211 f. 

Snakes, 21, 63 
Snow, 22 
Soda, 217 
Sodom, 277 
Sdlet, 180, note 1% 

Solidarity, idea of, 278, 365, 374 

Solomon, 162, note 2, 243 f. 

Solomon's pool, 209 

Song of the Bow, 319, 320, note 8 

Song of Songs, 191, 321 

Song of the Well, 124 

Songs of mockery, 319; of blessing, 

323 f.; of callings, 324 f.; of cursing, 
324; of harvest, 324; of work, 

324 ; of watchmen, 325 ; of pil¬ 
grimage, 334 ; of praise, 334 
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Sopher, 247 
Soul, the, II 6 , 185 
Souls, 135 

Speculative science, absence of, 304 

Spices, 184, 218 

Spinning. 37, 58, 194, 217 f. 

Spirits, 39; of the threshold, 308, 
347 

Stafi, 178 
Stags. 37 
Stars, 2S6, 294 
Stock-raising, 125 

Stone tools, 36; circles, 41; pillars, 
78; work, 207 

Stones, hewn, 168, 207 ; precious, 177 

Stoning to death, 152, 155, 278 f. 

Storm-god, 67, 136 

Storms, 255/ 288 

Stoves, 57, 171 

Strabo, 116 . 

^ Strangers, 119!, r86. 

. Streets, 223 
Strophes,. 3x6 
Stylus, 178 
Styrax-tree, 25 
Suah, 330 
Subjectivism, 305 

Submissiveness, the Hebrew attitude 
of. 225 
Succoth, 312 
‘SucC^th, 352. 

Sulphur, 23- 
Summer, 18, 171 
Sumponia/^w 
Sun (deity) ,^67 
Sun,. 168, 176, 223 
Sun-dial, 294 
Sunstroke, 176, note 8 
Superstition, 62,131 f.. x88,197, 217, 
*. 238,261,270.279,347! 

Surgery, 298 
Survival, doctrine of, 38 
Sutech, 70. note i 
Swan, 89 

Sword,. 79. 92, 174, 189, 2565. 
Sycamore, 24, 

Syenite. 61 

Synagogue, 375 the Great. 345 
Syncretism, 97 ; as a feature of 
Hebrew civilization, 346 
Syria, 83 

Taanach, 34. 54, 60, 207, and passim 
Table, 170 
Taboo, 263 
Tabor, Mount, 105 
Tacitus, 16 
Taka, 311, note 3 
Talent, 297, note i 
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Talisman, 63 
TcUlith, 174 
Talmud, 161, note 5 
Tamar, 117, 151 
Tamarisk, 105, 245 
Tambourine, no, 311 
Tammuz, 6^, note z 
Tanis, 50, note 2, 85 
Tappuach, 182, note 19 
Tarshish, 290 
Tartan, the, 294 
Tartessus, 210, 290 
Tassels, 174 ^ 

-Tattooing, 139, 162, 362 ^ t 

Taxation,' exeipption from, 246, 256, 
273, note 4 ^ 

Tehom, 338 

Tekoa. wise womanrdf. 244, 267 
Teleology of history, 292 
Tell, 33*. 

Tell pqssim 44-^ 

Tell Gelgul.u^i 
Tell el-Hesi, 31, 34 
TJell ed^Judejide, 32, 34, 216 
Telf el-Mutesellim, 32, 34 
Tell es-Safi, 32, 34; 89, 2r6 ' 

Tell Sakarije, 32, 87 ’ • 

Tell Sandahanna, 32 
Tell Ta'annek, 32 ‘ 

Teman, 330 
Temple, at Jerusalero,.204 ff., 370 f.. 
Temple, at Shiloh, 355 
Temple, well, 23 ; treasure, 232,. 340; 
siiigers, 308 f. * consecration of, 
325; prostitution, 363; 'slaves, 

364 373 ■ • . ' 

Ten, significance of,the number, 297 
Tents, 126, 167 

Teraphim, 134, 346,. 347, itofe 10 
Terebinth, 24 ofMoreh, iio_ 

Terra rossa, 17 
Terracottas, 64, 86, 216 
Territorial association, 240 ff., 346 . 
Testament (literary type), 324 
Thank offerings, 351 
Thebes, 69, 79, 84 
Theocracy, 273, 366, 376 
Theologians, 373 f. 

Thirteen, significance of the number, 
271 

ThCddh, 351, note 8 

Three, significance of the number, 

297 

Threshing, 22, 200 
Throwing stick, 59 
Thutmosis 111, 64,^81, 87, 113 
Thutmosis IV, 82, note 4 
Ti, 200, note 2 
Tiamat, 338 


Tiberias, 18 . ^ 

Tiglath Pileser I, 265, note 2 
Tiglath Pileser III, 252 
Tigris. 291 
Timnat-Heres, 66. . 

Tithes, 250, 297 
Titus, Arch of, 310 
Tku (fortress), 124 
Tobit, Book of, 189 
Toga, 172 
Todet articles, 60 
Tongue, sins of the, 232 
Tonsure, 362 
Tools, 211 
Topaz, 177 
Tdph, $11 

Torah, the, 137, 364; style of the, 328 
Totemism, 130 1 
Toys, 78 

Trades, separately described, 194-222 
Trading' 27 
. Tragacanth,-218 
Trees of Palestine, 24 £. 

Tribal organization, 240 
Tribute, 249 f. ' . 

Trito-Isaiah, 328 . 

; Triumph son^, \ 

. Troglodytes’ 44 
Troy, 56, 261 . ♦ 

Trumpets, 258^ 311 
Tybal-Cain, 91, note 5 ‘ 

‘Tunnels, 56!, 209 f., 313 
Turban, 127, .176 
-Tnrla, ■ 143, , tiofi 3 . 

Tutankhamen, 85 

Twelve, frequent use of the number. 

Tyre, 25, 293 

. •Qgdb, 310 
, Unchastity, ^2 80 

Uncleanness, 40, in, 349 ; causes of, 
349 

Underworld, 159, 367 
Units of prophecy, 326 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 199, 
note'$, 351 

Urim and Thummixn* 140, 270 
Uru, 108, note 3 
Uni-shalim, note 3 
Ushabtis, 86 - 

U3u^ 221 
Ut^napi^tim, 383 
Uz, 330 

Vzrikii, 21, 207, 253 

Value of ground, 235, note 3 
Varuna,- 44, note 2 
Vases, ^gean, 88 
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Vegetables, 201 
Veils, 174 
Venison, 180, 203 
Vespasian, 14 

Via fnarisi' 2 .^ - ^ 

Victims, sacrificial, 1031., 1301-, 

232 349 372 

VigUs, 334 - ' 

Vinegar, 185 
Vines, 24, 48* 20i 
Vineyard songs, 2bi, 324 
Virgin-worship, 107 f. 

Virgin's Well, 56, 208 
Vishnu, 357 f., 380 
Visionary s^le, 328 
Votive offerings, 60, 297 
Vows, 175 
Vulcan, 136 

Walls, 54, 206 
War, 254 f. 

War-chariots, 91. ^43. ^591. 
War-literature, 317 
Warrior, 256 

Washings (ceremonial), 178 
Watch-towers, 196 
Watchmen, male and female. 222 
Water, 17 ff., 56, 124; cisterns, 57, 
209; libation, 256 
Wealth, view of, 239 f. 

Weaning of children, 188 
Weapons, 59 ; exchange of, 231 
Weaving, 217 f. 

Wedding songs. 322 
Weeks, Feast of, 199, 352 
Weights, 58, 220 
Wells, 169 

Wen Amon. 26, 48, 85, 97» loo* 3^0 
Western influence, 87 
Wheat, 17 

Widows, status and lot of, 160 
Wife, status of. 151, 164 
Wild beasts, 20 


"Windpws, 168, 171 
Winds, 22 

Wine. 17.' 183 ; -press. 39* 57 
Winter houses, 171 
Wisdom. 94, 285 ; literature of, 328 ff. 
Witnesses, 229 f., 269 f. 

Woe. prophecies of. 327 
Wolf. 21 

Woman (and wife), 153 f.. 255 f. 
Woman’s property, 158 ; work, 194 ff. 
Wood-carving, 2ii 
Wool, 171. I94» 217 
Work, attitude toward. 194 
World, the Hebrew. 289 
World-empires, 293 
Writing. 92 f.. 94* 3i2 ; material for, 
94. 312 

Years, fixing the. 294 f. 

Yoga system, 362 

Zaid al-Khail, 119 
Zampogna, 311. Tiotg 12 
Zebach, 350, note lo 
Zebulun, 67, 82 
Zechariah, 377 
Zedek. 108 

Zedekiah (king). 166, 251 
Zephaniah, 173 
Zerubbabel, 303, note 3 
Zet, 149* note 4 
Zeus Apomyios, in, note 8 
Zeus Atabyrios. 107, note 6 
Zeus Horidos, 109 
Zeus Madbachos, 104, note 3' 

Ziba, 246 
Zilpah, 150 

Zion. 50. 105. 318. 355; songs of, 
309, 335 

Zither, 59. 129, 3^7 
Zorea, 70 

Zuri-El, 103, note 6 
Zuri-Shaddai, 103, note 6 
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